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EENTH BOOK 


The! filuerk battle ee in Winch Neptune af. 
filts the Greeks - The aQts of un. . 


TEPTUNE, 3 the 1 u. 8 W 
ing the fortification forced by Hector (who had entered the 
| gate rear the ſtation of the Ajaxes) aſſumes the ſhape of Calchas, 


aud inſpires thoſe heroes ta oppoſe him: Then in the ferm of ont | 


of the generals, encourages the. other Greeks bo had retired to 


l heir veſſelt. The Ajaxes form their troops into a cloſe phalanx, 


and put a fab to Hector and the Trojans. Seweral deeds of vo- 
Hur are performed; Meriones, ſing his ſpear in the enccunte-, 
repairs to ſeek another at the tent of Idomeneus: 7 his occaſins_ 
— cenverſation between theſe two warriors, woho return together 
to the battle. Idomene us /; gnalizes his c.urage above the reſt, 
be kills Othryonens, . Afius, and Alcathorus : Deiphobus ad 
ZEneas march againſt him, and at len th Idomeneus retires. 
Menelaus wounds Helenus and & l. Piſander, The Trojans | 
are repulſed i is the left wing, Hector ill keeps bis ground 
againſt the Ajaxes, ill being gelled hy the Locrian Hing ers and ; 
archers, Polydamas adviſes to call a council of war: Hector 
- approves his advice,” but - goes firſt to Fally the Trojans; #þ- 
| braids Paris, rejcins Polydamas, nie eta Ajax ogain, and re- 
nexus the attack. > > | 
| The eight and txwertie b 409 fill « cent i nu 5. The 8 
teen ile Grecian way and ihe 2 ore. 1 


4 | 


T 'H 5 * 
"THIRTEENTH BOOK. 


5 Wu YEN now winks Thun@rer eee bes conlt 

Had fix d great Hector and his conqu? ring hofl 5 3 
He left them to the fates, in bloody fra, 
To toil and ſtruggle thro' the well-ſought day. 


Then turn'd to Thracta from the field of fi hi- 5 5 
Thoſe eyes that ſhed infufferable light, 


To where the Myſians prove their martial farce, | 


And hardy Thracians tame the ſavage horſe ; 
And where the far-fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, „ 
 Renown'd for juſtice, and for length of days. 10 


wy - 8.7 hen turn'd to Thracia from the field ef feb Tone | 
| might fancy at the firſt reading of this paſſage, that Homer here 
turned aſide from the main view of his poem, in a vain oſten- 
- tation of learning, to amufe himſelf with a foreien and unne- 
. ceſſary defcripticn of the manners and ci ſtoms of theſe nations, 
But we ſhall find, upon better conſideration, that Jupiter's 
turning aſide his eyes was neceſſary to the conduct of the work, 
as it gives opportunity to Neptune to aſſiſt the Greeks, and 
thereby cauſes all the adventures of this book. Madam 
Dacier is too refined on this occaſion 4 when ſhe would have it, 
| that Jupiter's a e ting bis cyes ſignifies his abandoning the 
Trojans , in the fame manner as the {cripture repreſents the 
- Almighty zurning bis face from . thoſe whom he deſerts. But 
at this rate Jupiter, turning his eyes from the battle, muſt de- 
ſert both the Trojans and the Greeks ; and it is evident from 
tde context, that Jupiter intended nothing leſs. than to let the 
* Trojans ſuffer, - + 5 
V. 9. Aud where the far- am'd H ppemolgian frrays. ] There | 
ed is wuch pore TR 8 the: Criticks, Which are the your | 
A 3 | 
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5 HOMER'S 11 14 b. * Im. 
1 "FR happy race ! that, innocent of blood, . 


From milks innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food: 
Jode ſees delighted; and avoids the ſcene 


M Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men: | e 
No aid, he deems, to either hoſt is giv'n, 15 
* his high law fuſpends the pow'rs of kit; 1 


Meantime the Monarch of the wat 'ry 1 main 


Obfery'd the Thund'rer, nor obſery'd | in vain. 


In Samethracia, on a mountain's brow, 


Whoſe wayng woods o'erhung the deeps. below, ©: 20 5 
He ſat; and round him caſt his azure eyes, 


Where 2 miſty tops confus'dly rife; 
ghelow, fair [lion's glitt'ring ſpires were ſeen „ 
ahbe crouded ſhips, and ſable ſeas between. 
| There, from the cryſtal chambers of the main 25 
Emerg d. he fate ; and mourn'd his Argives flain, £ 
At ; incens'd, with grief and ſury ftung, 

_ Prone down the rocky ſteep he ruft d 8 3 


Meptuns. Fierce p 


h games, WP which the 5 in theſe 1 * PRE making 


a yavel the epithet to imT1v9Ay09, others r οννν the epithet to 
&yave), and aBix, which by the cominon interpreters is thought 


| 2 an epithet, is by Srabe and Ammianus Marcel inus made 


proper name of a people, In this diverſity of opinions, 
4 have choſen that which I thought. would. make the beſt figure 


in poetry. It is a beautiful and moral imagination, to ſup- 


poſe that the long life of the H ippemolgiant was an effect of 
their ſimple diet, and a reward of their juſtice: And that the 


Supreme Being, -diſpleaſed at the. continued ſcenes of. human 


violence and diſſention, as it were recreated his eyes in contem- yy 


| "plating the ſimplicity of theſe people. 


It is obſervable that the ſame cuſtom of living on milk is 


| Preſerved to this Gay 1 the Tender, 2888 nn the _ | 
-Conntry. | 


+ V. 27. At Jove incens 4, wich N ey ery Jon, 

| | Prone daun the rock ty ſeep he 710 d—1 DE 
Monſ. d: Ia Motte has played the Critick upon this paſſage a 
little unadviſedly. © Neptune, _ de, is e * 


S K * HOMER'S 1L1TADP. 
Fierce as he paſt, the lofty mountains nod, 


And felt the footſteps of th immortal God. 


rapidity of Neptune's chariot ia the very ſound of thoſe three | 
lines, each of which is entirely compos'd of daQyles, except- 
ing that one ſpondee which muſt terminate the verſe. _ 


The foreſts ſhake ! earth trembled as he trod, 30 


AS 66; DIM 


0 — 


40 the Greeks. Homer tells vs that this God goes firſt to ſeek 


© his chariot in a certain place; next he arrives at another 


place nearer the camp; there he takes off bis horſes, and 
« place nearer the camp 
„then he locks them faſt, 


to ſecure them at his return, The 
* detail of ſo many particularitie« no way ſuits the majeſty . of 


e @ God, or the impatience in which he is deſcribed.” Andther 
| Prench writer makes anſwer, that however impatient Nep- 
tune is repreſented to be, none-of the Gods ever go to the war 
without their arfns; and the arms, chariot and horſes of Nep- 
Tune were at Age, He makes but four ſteps to get thither ; 


ſo that what M. de la Motte calls being flow, is [wiftneſs itſelf, 


The God puts on his arms, mounts his chariot, and departs : 
nothing is more rapid than his courſe; he fies over the Wa- 
ters, The verſes of Hemer in that place run ſwifter than the 


God himſelf. It is ſufficient to have ears, to perceive the 


Di N i ind xipent', Ananne. dd u b ub, 


Fieses di dagon Higale, wo} I I 


Papa pb), AN Univapts Hallo yarueeg Ag. e 
V. 2970 lety mountains nd, 5 
Te fert jhake! earth trembled as be tred, 


| And felt the f.otfleps of ib immertal God.] 


Longizns confeſſes himſelf wonderfully truck with the ſubli- 


mity of this paſſage. That Critic, after having blam'd the 
defects with Which Homer draws the manners of his Gods, 


adde, that he has much better ſucceeded in deſcribing their b 
figure and perſons. He owns that he often paints a God ſuch 


as he is, in all his majeſty and grandeur, and without any mix- 
ture of mean and terreſtrial images; of which he produces 


wie paſſage as a remarkable inſtance, and one that had chal- 


lenged the admiration of all antiquity. - 92 5 
Tbe book of Fſalas affords us a deſcription of the like fub:- 


8 lime manner of imagery, which is parallel to this. O God, 


when thou ven forth before thy. people, when thou didſt march 15 


threugh the cu. Ides neſs, the earth ſh:0k, the heavens dropped at 


the preſence of Sed, even Sinai itſelf was movd at the preſence 


of Ged, the Gd ef Liracl, Pl. "7 


4 - - non ILIAD. . XM. 


OD From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he wok, 

Ef And, at the fourth, the diſtant Egæ ſhook. 

Far in the bay his ſhining Nad ſtands, NES, 
Eternal frame! not rais'd by mortal hands: 35 

This having reach'd, his braſs-hoof*d-ſteeds he reins, , 

| Fleet as de winds, and deck'd with golden manes. 

57 Refulgent arms his mighty limbs infold, 

Immortal arms, of adamant and AWA; ͤ 
He mounts the car, the golden ſeourge applies, iP Te 

+] He fits i Os and the * flies ; 2 = 3 


2 op 8 4 4 1 4-5 


v. 32. e as) be 81 Twas and 
imagination, and equals, if not tranſcends, what be has feign- 
ed before of the paſſage of this God. We are told that in four 
3 ſteps be reach'd Æ e, which (ſuppoſing it meant of the town | 
of "that name in Fabœa, which lay the 'nigheſt to Thrace) is" 
_ hardly leſs than a degree at esch ſtep. One may, from a 


promontory, his firſt tep on mount Al bos, his ſecond on Tal. 
lene, his third upon Polian, and his fourth in Eubœs. Dacier © 
is not to be ſorgiven for omitting this miraculous circumlance, 


_ "view of the map, imagine him ſtriding from” promontory 3 


v which ſo perfectly agrees wich the marvellous air of the whole 285 


compleat. 
V. 33. — The Jiftant BA Bool. ] There were three places 
of this name which were ſacred to Neſtuse; an iſland in the 
Agens ica, mentioned by Nico/tr atus, a town in Pelop:nneſws, 
gad another in Eubas, Hemer is ſuppoſed in this paſſage to 
ſpeak of the laſt; but the queſtion is put, why Neptu, Wh 
_ + ood upon a hill in Samotl race, inſtead of going on the left to 


_ - which leads to the army? This difficulty js ingeniouſly ſolved 
by the old Scholiaſt; who ſays that Jupiter being now on 
mount Ida, with bis eyes turned towards Thrace, Neptune 
could not take the direct way from Semothrace to Tro with- 

out being diſcovered by him; and therefore fetches this com- 
paaſs to conceal himſelf. © Euftathius is contented to ſay, that 
the Poet made Neptune go far about, for the opportunity ef 


[thoſe fine deſcriptions of - the — is . and the * 
late of this Cod. n 


et 


* 


paſſage, and without which the ſublime | image of Homer is not 9 


5 Jrey, turns to the right, and takes a way contrary to wat 


1 


Ww 


e. 1. R 8 111 4 p. = 


His whirling wheels the glaſty ſorface Fireep j I 
Th' enormous monſters, rolling o'er the d deep, 5 
SGambol around him on the watry way; © 1 
And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play: . 
Taube ſea ſubſiding ſpreads a level plain, HT" Yo 
Exults, and owns the monarch of the main; 
The parting wa ves before his courſers fly; 
The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. 
Deep in the liquid regions lies a cave, 
Between where Tenedos the ſurges la ve, 
And rocky Imbrus breaks the rolling wa ve: 
| There the great ruler of the azure round | 
Stop'd his ſwift chariot, and his ſteeds unbound, 
Fed with ambroſial herbage from his hand, 2 
Ard link'd their fetlocks with a golden band, 
Infrangible, immortal: There they ſtay. 
© The father of the floods purſues his way; e 
Where, like a tempeſt dark ning hea v'n around,” ES. 
; Os hery deluge that devours the ground, r 
Tb' impatient Trojans, in a gloomy throng, | 
Eqmbatteb'd roll'd, as Hector ruſh'd along, 
To the loud tumult and the barb'rous cry, 
The heavins ret echo, and the ſhores reply ; | 


They vow deſtruction to the Grecian name, „ 65 of 
Aud, in their hogs, the fleets already flame. Tt 
| „„ Oe But 


| v. 43. 75 envrmous monſters rolling ver the hes) This 
_ deſcription of Neptune Ties upon us; his paſſage by water is 
yet more pompous than-that by land. The God driving thro? 
the ſcas, the whales acknowledgiag him, and the waves rejoic- 
ing and making way for their monarch, are full of that a- 
vellous ſo natural to the imagination of our Author. And, I 


cannot but think the verſes of a in the firth' and are - 


| ſhort of his original: : 


Cœruleo per ſunima lewis Sh — equora eurru : e 
Subſadunt unde, tumidumgue ſub axe tonanti | 
 Fternitur aquor aquis : fugiunt vaſto æthere nimbi, 
7 um Varie comitum facies, Immonia (ere, 3 


6 | HOMER'S ILIAD. B. XIII. 


But Neptune, riſing from the ſeas profound, 
The God whoſe earthquakes rock-the ſolid 3 
Now wears a mortal ſorm; like Calchas ang 

Buch bis loud voice, and ſuch his manly mein; 70 
His ſhouts inceſſant ev'ry Greek inſpire, 

But moſt th jaces, adding are-to , 
Tis yours, O warriors, all our hopes to raiſe ; 
Oh recolle your ancient worth ard praiſe! 975 
*Tis yours to fave us, if you ceaſe to fer; 75 

Flight, more than ſhameful, is deſtructive here. 
On other works tho* Troy with fury fall, 
And pour her armies o'er. our batter'd wall; 

There, Greece has W but chis, this part o'er- 
| _ thrown, 

Her frength were vain ;. {tend for you alone. 5 80 
Here Heclor rages like the force of —A ER 
Vaunts of his Gods, and calls high Jowe his fire. 

If yet ſome heav'nly pow'r your breaſt excite, * 

Breathe 1 in n your hearts, and firing your arms to fight, 


Greece : 


1 fancy. Seal er vim elf was ſenſible of 0 by his paſſing i in 
ſilence a paſſage which lay ſo obvious to compariſon, | 
V. 79. —This part ver thrown, ? | 
Hier flrength cvere wain; I dreal for you * * 
| What addreſs, and, at the ſame time, what firength is there 
in theſe words? Wertune tells the two 4jates, that he is only 
afraid for their poſt, and that the Greeks wil) periſt by that 
gate, fince it is Hector who aſſaults it : at every other quarter, 
the Trojans will be repulſed. It: may therefore be properly 
. faid, that the Ajaces only are vanquiſhed, and that their defcat 
draws deflroction upon alt the Greet. I don't thick that any 
thing better could be invented to animate courageous men, 
and make them attempt even impeſſibilities. Dacier. Eg 79 
V. 83. If yet ſome leaw nly fer. Sc.] Here A Neptune, 
conſidering how the Greeks were diſcouraged by the know ledge 
dat Jupiter aſſiſted Hecler, infinuates, that notwithſtanding 
Hecter's confidence in that aſſiſtance, yet the power of ſome 
ether God might countervail it on their. part ; wherein he al- 
; | | Oe fre pn wes may; g ludes 


— 


v. XIII. n ON . 
| Greece yet may lire, ber threavned fleet maintain, 85 
And Hector's force, and Fove's own aid, be vain. 

Then with his ſceptre that the deep controuls, 
1 fle touch'd the chiefs, and ſteel'd their manly ſouls : 


Strength, not their own, the touch divine imparts, . 
Prompts their light limbs, and ſwellstheir daring hearts, 


Then, as a falcon from the rocky height, e 


HNer quarry ſeen, impetuous at the ſight, _ 
Forth - ſpringing in tant, darts herſelf from bigh, 
| Shoots on the wing, and, ſkims along the ſky : 


Such, and ſo ſwift, the Pow'r of Ocean flew ; log: 


* * horizon ſhut him from their view. 
3 inſpiring God, Oileus' active ſon 

= Perceiv'd the firſt, and thus to Telamon.. 

Some God, my friend, ſome God in human oY 


 Fay'ring deſcends, and wills to ſtand the ſtorm : 100 - 


8 5 Not Calchas this, the venerable —_— 4 
% Short as he turn'd, 1 ſaw the Pow'r appear 4 | 


ty in conteſting the point with Fove himſelf. *Tis with the 


1 mark'd 


| ludes to bis on aiding them, and ſeems not to doubt his abili- 


ſame confidence he afterwards ſpeaks to Ii, of himſelf and 


bis power, when he refuſes to ſubmit to the order of Jupiter . 


in che fifteenth book. Euſtatbius remarks, what an incentive 

it muſt be to the Ajaces, to hear thoſe who could ſtand againſt 

Hector equalled, in this oblique. manner, to the Gods them- 
| ſelves. 


Firſt.] The realon 5. been aſked, why the leſſer Ajax is the 


firſt to perceive the aſſiſtance of the God? And the ancient - 


V. 97. Th inſpi ring Gd, Ofleus' a@ive ſen —Perceiv'd the 


ſolution of this queſtion was very ingenious; They ſaid that 


the greater Ajax, being flow of apprehenſion, and naturally 


valiant, could not be ſenſible ſo ſoon of this acceſſion of ftrength | 
as the other, who immediately perceived it, as not W 10 


much to his natural courage. 
V. 102. Short an be jurn'd, I ſaw the po 7 ] This opinion, 


that the ma jeſty of the Gods w was ſuch that they could not be 


ſeen face to! * men, * to have been geocrclly receiv- 


9220 


8 HOMER? 8 11 1A p. 5. XII. My 


1 mark'd his parting, and the ſteps he rod ; Ni 

His own bright evidence reveals a God. = by 
Ev'n now ſome energy divine I ſhare, _ Ly - 2606 =: 

| And ſeem to walk on wings, and tread 1 in air | AN | 

With equal ardour, (Telamon return 

My ſoul is kindled, and my boſom burns; 5 
New riſing ſpirits all my force alarm, 5 
Lift each impatient limb, and brace my arm. 110 5 

bis ready arm, unthinking, ſhakes the dart; ” . 
+ The blood pours back, and fortifies my 8 
 Singly, methinks, yon” tow! fing chief Imeet, . 

5 And ſtretch the dreadſul Hector at my feet. 
Full of the God that urg'd their burning breaſt, 115 
The heroes thus their mutual warmth expreſs d. 3 

Neptune meanwhile the routed Greeks inſpir dj; 

__ Who: breathleſs, pale, with length of labours tr'd, 

Pant in the ſhips ; while Troy to conqueſt calls, 7 

And ſwarms victorious o'er their yielding walls: 120 
Trembling before th? impending ſtorm they lie, IE 
While tears of rage ſtand burning in their eye. 

Greece ſaok they thought, and this their fatal bour ; 

Hut breathe new courage as they feel the Pow'r. 3% 3 
Teucer and Leitus firſt his words excite; 125 
Then ſtern Fene/eus riſes. to the fight 3 „ 

Tboas, Deipyrus, in ai ins renown' d, „ 
And Merion next, th impulſive fury found | 1 . 

L aſt Neftor's ſon the ſame bold ardour takes, . 
I W hile thus the God the niartial fire NOUS. 130 
I'S ed) in moſt nations. Es a that it micht be * | 

rived from ſacred truth, and fo inded upon what God ſays to 

B Moſes in Exodus, ch. 33. v. 20, 23. Man Hall not ſee me and 

| Hove: Thou ſhalt ſee ny back parts, but my face thou ſbalt nit 


behold. For the farther particulars of this notion among tle 
5 ſee the notes on 85 1. v. 268. and on the Sth, 


—_ oO —— — 
—— ae 
* 8 P 

% 


5.111. HOMER'S, I LA KD- 8 


Oh laſting ße oh dire diſgrace 

To chiefs of vig'rous youth, and wanly race | ! 88 
I truſted in the Gods, and you, to ſee 
Brave Greece victorious, and her navy free: 


Ah no the glorious combat you diſclaim, - 5 5 35 


And one black day clouds all ber former fame. 
Heav'ns! what a prodigy. theſe eyes de 5 
Unſeen, unthought, till this amazing day? _- 
Fly we at length from Troy s oft-conquer'd bands? 


And falls our, fleet by ſuch inglorious Wache = 2 4⁰ 


A rout undiſciplin'd, a ſtraggling ge 
Net. born to e . rally ci 35 


* = . 
E 
* ; 
1 8 l [£0 


v. 137. Ihe 5 5 N tothe dete] After 


| Neptune in his formen dilcourſe to the Ajaces, who yet main- 8 


tained a retreating fight, bad enco:-raged them to withſtand 
| the attack of the Trojans; he now addreſſes himſelf to ls, 4 


who having fled out of the battle, and retired to the ſhips, had 
given up all for loſt, Theſe he endeavours to bring again to 
te engagement, by one of the moſt noble and ſpirited ſpeech- 

es in the whole Iliad. He repreſents that their preſent mile- 


Table condition, was not to be imputed to their want of pow- 


er, but to their want of reſolution to withſtand the enemy, 
whom by experience they had often found unable to xrefilt- 


| them, But what is particularly artful, while he is endea- 
vouring to prevail upon them, is, that he does not attribute 


their preſent de jection of mind to a cowardly ſpirit, but to a 
reſentment and indignation of their General's uſage of their 
favourite hero Aclilles, With the ſame ſoftening art, he 
ſcorns to ſpeak thus to cowards, but is only concerned for their 
miſbcehaviour as they are the 'braveſt of the army. He then 
exborts them for their own ſake to avoid deſtruction, which 
would "certainly be inevitable, if for a moment longer * 
delayed to , ſo imminent a danger. 


V, 144. reut und feiplin' d, &c.jl tranſlate this line, 
5 Adler FN4TREG a, avanudss, S8“ e Niſla, 


; with alluſion to the want of military diſeipline among the ; | 
| Barta, ſo en hinted at in ner. 8 's ee opho- 


— 


bag 


ww. 
Lo 


- 


54 
. 


40 n onA“ TLEAD. . * 111. 


Like frighted fawns from hill to hill purſu . 
A prey to ev'ry ſavage of the wood; „ 
Shall theſe, ſo late who trembled at your name, 145 
© Invade your camps, involve your ſhips in flame?) 
A change fo ſhameful, ſay what cauſe has aa 
The foldiers baſeneſs, or the general's fault? TT 
Fools! will ye periſh for your leader's vice „5 
The purchaſe infamy, and life the price! 150 
Tis not your cauſe, Achilles injur'd fame: ho e 
Axotheꝛr's is the crime, but your's the ſhame. © 
Grant that our chief offend thro rage or luſt, 
. * Muſt you be cowards, if your King's unjuſt? 9 9985 
Prevent this evil and your country fave: . 155 
Small thought retrieves the ſpirits of the brave. 
Think, and ſubdue! on daſtards dead to fame 
1 waſte no anger, for they feel no ſhame: _ 
But you, the pride, the flow'r of all our hoſt, Eg 
My heart weeps blood to ſee your glory loſt! 160 
Nor deem this day, this battle, all you fole zi 
A day more black, a fate more vile, enſues. 
Let each reflect, who prizes fame or breath, I 
On endleſs e on 8 80 death. 3 
2 „„ 
t to this, . NETS and Te Sſpoſition of bis Greeks, 


and accordingly. a few lines after, we are told that the Grecian 


| Phalanxes were ſuch, that Mars or Minerva could not- have 
found a defed in them. 


V. 156. Prevent thi; oil Ke. ] The 8 in ihe original, | 
n axexpeda ec Aale T'0 pe lree bey, 


may be capable of receiving another ſenſe to this effect. 4 If 
it be your reſentment of Agamemnen's uſage of Achilles, that 
„ Withholds you from the battle, “hat evil, (21s. the diſſeation 
| ky. of thoſe two chiefs) may joon be relied, | for the minds of 
% god men are eaſi 9 0 calmes and vines 1 _ once tranſ- 
** lated th. | 
vba | 


a 


+> 


b. 111. HOME R'S 1L1AD, 11 


For lo the fated time, the appointed flee. 165 
Hark! the gates burſt, the brazen barriers rot . 
Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall; 


The hour, the ſpot, to conquer or to . 
| Theſe words the Grecians fainting 3 inspire, 
And liſt'ning armies catch the godlike fire. 17⁰ 


Fix d at his poſt was each bold Ajax found,. 
With well- ran g'd nac * circled round : 


80 
Their —_— frife with ſpeed We |: ſhall r: dreſs, 2 
For noble n:inds are foon compes'd to peace. | 


But upon confiderivg the whole context more attentively, the 
other explanation (which is that of Dydimus)” appeared to me 
the more oatyral and voforced, and Lhave accordingly f6l- 
lowed it. 5 
334% Fis'd at 55 beer rb %% Ajax found, c. We 
muſt here take notice of an old ſtory, which, however ground- 
teſs and idle it ſeems, is related by Platarch,, Philoftr atus and 
others. Gaui ler the lon of Ampbidamus king of Fubes, 
celebraiing with all ſolemnity the funcral of his father, pro- 
claimed according to cuſtom ſeveral publick games, an ong 
„ which was the prize for poekry. Homer and Heſd came to 
.« diſp-te for it. After they had produced ſeveral pieces on 
either ſide, in all which the audience declared for Hemer, 
« Panides, the brother of the deceaſed, who ſat as one of the 
6 1 Judges, ordered each of the contending Pocts to recite that 
part of his woiks which he eſteemed the beſt. Heſod re- 


| « peated thoſe yon wack make the beginning of his ſecond 2 
| : book "I 


1 ar\eyariay into, n OE | 
"Apxecd" Gpire dpiruo Te Too rojarvdoy, & c. 


„Homer anſwered with the venſes which follow here: But | 
« the Prince preferring the peaceful ſubject of Hefiad to the 
martial one of Hamer, contrary to the expectation of 
Hall, adjudged the prize to Hefrod.”” The Commentators 
upon thi is occaſion are very rhetorical, and univerſally exclaim 
againſt jocrying a piece of injuſtice: All the hardeſt names 
which learning can furniſh, are very liberally beſtowed upon. 
por Panides, Spondanus is mighty ſmart, calls him Mida, 
takes him by the ear, and afks the dead Frince as many inſult- 
ing queſtions as any of his Author's own Heroes could have 
| done. n — all gravity tells us, that poſterity proved a 


more 


"72. HOMER'S EE a'D; - B aint. 
So cloſe their order, fo diſpos'd their fight, 
Ass Pallas ſelf might. view wich fixt delight; 
Or had the God of war inclin'd his eyes, 175 
The God of war had own'd a quit ſurprise. e 
A choſen Phalanx, firm, re ſolv'd as lat Z 
| Deſcending He ger ard his battle wait. Bees 
An iron ſcene gleams dreadful oer 15 elde, . 21% 
Armour in armour lock'd, and ſtiields in ſhields, | e 


3 Spears lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng, 
Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man e 
E. he floating plumes unnumber'd wave above, 
As when an earthquake ſtirs the nodding grove ; Gas 
And levell'd at the ſkies with pointing rays, . 185 
4 38 Their brardiſh'd lances at each motion blaze. 18 
Pahhus breathing death, in terrible array, _ 
T The cloſe · compacted legions urg' d their way: 
F Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy 
Troy eps the wh; ee 8 of Fog. Ayr £5 ; 


4 more une fene tha Pas der. And if 1 had not told this . 
tale in my turn, 1 muſt have incurred the cenſure of all the 
Schoolmaſter- in the nation. | 
V. 173. So cloſe their order, & e TP When Homer ie the 
ſame ſubjeR, he has always the art to riſe in hie ideas: above 
what hc ſaid before, We ſhall.find an inſtance of it in this 
palace; if we compare this manner of commending the exact 
_ $difcipline of an army, with what he had made uſe of on the. 
- ſame occaſion at the end of the fourth [liad. There it is ſaid, 
that the moſt experienced warrior could not have reprehended 2 
"any thing, had he been led by Pallas through the battle; but 
bere he carries it farther, in affirming. that Pallas and the God 
of War themſelves muſt have admired this e of the 
REM forces. Euſtathins.. 4 5 
V. 177. A choſen Phalanx, firm, Ke] Homer | in theſs lines 

has given us a deſcription of the ancient Pha.anx, which con- 
ſiſted of ſeveral ranks of men cloſely ranged in this order. The 
firſt line ſtood with their ſpears levelled directly forward; the 

ſecond rank being armed with f ſpare two cubits longer, Ievel- 


leg 
3 3 


© "Charidemis 


P. III. HOMER'S ILLAD 13 
. As from ſome mountain's craggy forehead torn, : = 
A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, © 
(Which from the ſtubborn ſtone a torrent rends _ 
| Precipitate the pond'rous maſs-deſcends; Oo 
led them likewiſe for ward through the interſtices of the firſt . 
and the third in the ſame manner held forth theit ſpears yet 
longer, through the two former ranks; ſo that the points of 
the ſpears of three ranks terminated in one line. All the - 
other ranks ſtooll with their ſpears erected, in a readineſs to 
advance, and fill the vacant places of ſuch as fell. This is the 
account Euſtatlius gives of thę Phalanx, which he obſerves was 
only fit for a body of men acting on the defenſive, but impro- 
per for the attack: And accordingly Homer here only deſcribes 


_ the Greeks ordering their battle in this manner, When they - 


had no 6ther view but to ſtand their ground againſt the furious 
aſſault of the Trojans. The ſame Commentator obſerves from 
Hermolytus, an ancient writer of Tadticks, that this manner ob _. 


ordering the Phalanx was afterwards introduced among the, 


Sfartansby Lycurgus, among the A; gives by Lyſander, among 


the Thebans by Epaminondas, and among the 1: acedonians by 925 


V. 191. As fron ſome muntain't craggy forebead tern, &.] 
| This is one of the nobleſt ſimilies in all Homer, and the moſt 
KS july correſponding in its circumſtances to the thing deſcribed, 
The furious deſcent of Hectr from the wall repreſcnted by a 
| ſtone that flies from the top of à rock, the hero puſhed on by 
the ſuperior force of Jupiter, as the ſtone driven by a torrent; 
the ruins of the wall falling after him, all things yielding be- 
fore him, the elãmour and tumolt around him, all imgged is 
the violent boundling and leapitg of the ſtone, the crackling 
_ of the woods, the 10 0 the noiſe, the rapidity, the irreſiſti- 
© bility, and the augmęntation of force in its progreſs: All theſe 
- Points of likeneſs make but the firſt part of this admirable _ 
ſmile, Then the ſudden ſtop of the ſtone when it comes to 
the plain, as if Hector at the phalanx of the Fjaces (alluding 
alſo to the natural ſituation of the ground, Heer ruſhing down 
the declivity of the ſhore, and being ſtopped on the level of the 
ſea:) And laſtly, the immobility of both when ſo ſtopped, the 
enemy being as unable to move him back, as he to get for- 
warde This laſt branch of the comparilonis the happieſt in the 
World, and though not hitherto obſerved, is what methinks 
makes the principal beauty and force of it. The ſimile is co- 
pied by Firgel, ANT ü... EET no Oe Sr 
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. HOMER'S 111A 5. v. xn. 
5 From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds; | 196 


At ev'ry hock the crackling wood reſounds; 


Still gath' ring force, it ſmoaks; and urg d amain, 
ky Whirl, leaps, and Fs down, en to the 


plain. 


a Tbere ſtops— So Hefor. Their whole "ES he on; 15 
Reſiſtleſs when he ra gd. and When he ſtopp'd, unmov'd. 
EY n On him the war is bent, the darts are ſhed, 20 


nd all their faulchions wave around his heud: 


Kepuls'd he ſtands, nor from his ſtand retires W ian 
But with repeated ſhouts his army fress. 
Trojans be firm ; this arm ſhall make your wey 205 

\ Thro' yon ſquare body, and that black array: 
Stand, and my ſpear ſhall rout their ſcattering ou? r, 

Strong as they ſeem, embatt hd like a tow'r. . 

For he that Fun" s heav'n'ly bofom warm,, 

The ſuſt of Gods, this day inſpires our arms, 210 


He faid, and rous'd the foul in ev'ry breaſt; ; 
Uiga » with ere ot. fame, ENG the reſt, 


* tt eh montis ak 4 verbi rl: 
Cum ruit avulſum uento, ſeu turoidus imber 
\ Preluit, aut amnis ſolvit ſublagſa vetuſtar* 
Fierfur in abru 90; magno mons improbus adtu, | 
 _ Bultatque jolo loads, armenta, wiroſyue — (V _ 
. Tavolens fecum. Disjefa per * Nun, i 
Sic ur bis ruit ad muror— 


And Taſſ hat again copied it from Piet | in d 18th book. 


ual garn ſaſſotal hero, che ola veccbiex xa 5 

TIT 5 i o ſoelle ira de venti 
Nui ono ſa dirupa, e perla, e ſpreza 
Loe ſelve, e cen le taſe anco gli armeni 
Tal gin trahea de la ſublime altezza 

T birribil traue e merli, e arme, e gente, 

Die la terre a gurl moto une, o dus crolli 3 

Frans, le ra, # r:mbonbare 1 . 


5 
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b. Xn. HOMER: 9 1114 b. 15 


Forth 9 Duttbebuz 3 but marching held, 
Before his wary ſteps, his ample ſhield, . 
Bold Merion aim'd a ſtroke (nor aim'd it wide) 215 
The glittering jav lin pierc'd the tough bull-hide F 
But pierc'd not-thro*: Unfaithful to his hand, 

The point broke ſhort, and ſparkled in the ſand. 
The Trejan warrior, touch'd with timely fear, 8 
On the rais'd orb to diſtance bore the ſpear: 220 
The Greek retreating mourn'd his fruſſ rate blow, 

| Ard curs d the treach'rous lance that ſpar'd a foe ; T 
Then to the ſhips with furly ſpeed OR 


#! To ſeek a ſurer jav'lin-in his tent, 


| © Meanwhile with riſing rage the titre gone, 225 | 
The tumult thickens, and the olamour Rs OY 
 By-Teucer's arm the warlike Imbrius bleeds, 

The ſon of Mentor, rich in gen'rous fideds. 


Ere yet to Troy the ſons of Greece wete led, Oy. 
In fair Pedeus' verdant paſtures. bred, N 25, 30 p 
The youth had dwelt; remote from war's alarms, | 


I Ard bleſs'd in Wyn c ee s arms: 8 
. | (This | 
Ris but jufice to Ha to take notice how iofnitely inferi- 

or both theſe ſimiliegare to their original, They have taken 
_ the image without the likeneſs, and Joſt thoſe correſponding. 7 
cireumſſances which raiſe the juſtneſs and ſublimity of Homer's, 


In Virgil it is only the violence of Turnus in which the Whole 


application conſifls : And in Taſſe it has no other alluſion than 
to the fall of a . | in general. 


There is yet another beauty in the numbers of this part. 
As the verie: themſelves make us ſee, the ſound of them makes 
us hear, what they repreſent , in the noble roughneſs, * 
ty, and fonorous cadence that diſtinguiſhes them. | 
Pigag, E asp aal dos Expudla wirpus, & e. 


The tranſſation, however ſhort it falls of theſe beauties, may 


ſerve to ſhow the reader, that 19 8 was at TIRE an ede 
to imitate Os | | 


/ 


8 HOMER” 1 1 % 4 B. Xn. 


(This nymph, the fruit of Priant's raviſh'd 367. 0 T9, 
. Allyd the warrior to the houſe of T; > 
To Troy, when'glory:call'd his arms, he Cans, ! 235 
And match'd the braveſt of her chiefs in fame: 
With Friam's ſons, a guardian of the NaN x 
He liv'd, beloy'd and honour'd as his own. ea 
Him Teucer pierc'd between the throat and.e ear; þ 


He groans beneath the Telumonian ſpear: | BRL 5” of 


As from ſome far-ſeen mountain's airy crown 
Subdu'd by feel, a tall aſſi tumbles down, 
And ſoils its verdant treſfes on \the ground. 
So falls the youth ; bis arms the fall reſdunck 


Then Teucer ruſliing to deſpoil the dead, 1 245 


From Hector's hand a ſhining ja w'lin fled: ES 
He ſaw, aid ſhus'd the deaths the forceful an 
"ang on, and pierc'd Amplumacbur his heart, 
Cteatus ſon; of Neptune's forceſul- line, wo 
Vain was his courage; and his race divine! MP 
Proſtrate he falls-; bis clanging arms reſound, 
And his broad buckler thunders on the areal": 
To ſeize his beamy helm the victor flies. 
Ard juit had faſt'ned on the dazzling bie, 


When Aj au manly arm a jav'lin flung ;- | | 9 | 


Full on the ſhield's round boſs the weapon rung; 
He felt the ſhock, nor more was doom'd to feel, 
Secure i in mail, and ſheath'd in '(hining ſteel. 
Repuls'd he yields; the viftor Greeks obtain 


The ſpoils conteſted, and bear.off the ſlain, _ 260 


Between the leaders of ih' Athenian line, „ 
(Sticbius the brave, Me ne ſibeus the divine 
Deplor' d Amphimachius, fad object! 555. 3 

Larius t remains the fierce. Ajaces prine 

As two grim lions bear acroſs the lawn, 265 
| Snatch'd from n howntls, A flau nghter's fawn, 


WA 
* 


— 


In 


— 


B. XIII. H 0 1 E R 8 * L 1A D. 


W In their fel] jaws high lifting bro the wood, 


And ſprinkling all the ſhrubs with drops of Hood; 
So theſe the chief: Great Ajax from the dead Fay - BAN 
Strips his bright arms, Oileus lops his head. 270 
Toſs'd like a ball, and whirl'd in air away, 

At Hector's feet the hoary-viſage lay. 
The God of Ocean fird with ſtern diſdain, 
And pierc'd with ſorrow for his * grandſon lain, 
| Inſpires the Grecian hearts, confirms their hands, 27 3 
And breathes deſtruction to the Trojan bands. 

= Swift as a whirlwind ruſhing to the fleet, 
Hann the lance-fam'd Idomen of Crete; 


3 Amphimachus. 8 0 dot . 


v. hag: 11 8 of Crete. ] Idomeneus appears at tare in this. : 
book, whoſe character (if I take it right) is ſuch as we ſee pret- 
ty often in gommon life: A perſon of the yp rank, ſufficient 
enough of his high birth, growing into ye conſcious of his. 
want of ſtrength and active qualities; and "ther cfore endea- 
vouring to make it up to himſelf in dignity, and-to preſerve. 
the veneration of others. The true picture of a ſtiff old ſol- 
dier, not yilling to loſe any of the reputation he has acquired; 
yet not inconſiderate in danger, but by the ſenſe of his age, . 
and by his experience in battle, become too cautiousto engage 
with any. great odds againſt him: Very careful and tender of 


his ſoldiers, whom he had commanded fo long that they were 


become old acquaintance, (ſo that it was with great. judgment 
Homer choſe to introduce him here, in performing a kind of- 


ce to one of them who was wounded, )- Talkative upon ſub- 5 5 


jects of war, as afraid that others might loſe the memory of 
what he bid done in better days, of Which the long converlati- 
on of Meriones, and Ajax 's reproach to him in II. 23. v. 478. 
of the original are ſalficieat proofs. One may obſerve ſome | 
ſirckes of lordlineſs and ſtate in his character That . relpe&- 
Agamenmin ſeems careful to treat him with, and the particu- 1 4 
lar diſtincions ſhewn him at table, are Nene! in a man- 


ner that inſinuates they were points upon which this Priace not Wy, 


a little infilted, II. 4. v. 296, Cc. The vaunting of his family - 
in this book, together with his ſarcaſms and contemptuous 
railleries on his dead enemies, favour of the ſame turn of mind, 
And it ſeem: there was among the ancients a tradition of 7do- 
aca which reagent this i bhzaodt of bis pride: Por we 


_—_ . 


* 1 


0 


14 Ho ME, 5 x * L425 n. *.. 


His penſive brow the gen'rous care erpteſt 


With which a wounded ſoldier touch'd his n! 250 
Whom in the chance of war a jav'lin tore 


And his ſad comrades from the battle bore ; * 


Him to the Surgeons of the camp he ſent; 


That office paid, he iſſu'd from his tent, 


Fierce for the fight: To him the God RE 285 


In 7008; 8 voice, Andr amor s valiant * | 


VU N 


* nd inthe Hervichs ies, bers wat ate” 


to the Trojan war, he demanded a ſhare in the e com- 
mand with Ayamemnon himſelf. 


I muſt; upon this occaſion, make an ev ao once for all, 
which will be applicable to many paſſages | in Homer, and afford 


a ſolution of many difficulties. It is, that our Author drew 
| ſeveral of his characters with an eye to the hiſtories then 
| known of famous perſons, or the traditions that paſt in thoſe _ 


times. One cannot believe otherwiſe of a Poet who appears ſo 


_ nicely exact in obſerving all the cuſtoms of the age de deſcrib- 


ed; nor can we imagine the infinite number of minute circum- 
ſtances relating to particular perſons,' which we meet with 


every where. in his poem, could pofſibly have been invented 


purely as ornaments to it. This reflection will account for a 


| hundred ſeeming Oddneſſes not oaly in the characters, but in 


the ſpeeches of the Iliad : For as no author is more true than 


Homer to the character of the perſon he introduces ſpeaking, ſo 


no one more often ſuits hisoratory to the character of the per- | 


ſon ſpoken to. Many of theſe beauties muſt needs be loſt to us, 


yet this ſuppoſition will give a new light to ſeveral barticu- 


lars. For inſtance, the ſpeech | have been mentioning of 


Agamemmin to Tdemeneus in the 4th book, wherein he puts this 


hero in mind of the magnificent entertainments he had given 5 
him, becomes in this view much leis odd and ſurprizing. Or 
8 whit can tell but it had ſome alluſion to the manners of the 


Cretans whom he commanded, whoſe chiraQer was ſo well 
known, as to become a proverb: 7. be Cretans, evil beaſts, and 
aw bellies. 
V. 283. The Surgeons of the camp. ] Palaliriu: ind Mac baes 
were not the only phyſicians in the army; it appears from 


| ſome paſſages in the-pdem, that each body of troops had one x 
_ peculiar to themſelyes. It may not be improper to advertiſe, 


| that the : ancient 8 were all 9 Euſtatkiuis. 


DB. *in. HOMER'S' * 1b. 18 


£ | Who rul'd where: Calydon's white rocks ariſe, A 
= And Pieuron's chalky cliffs emblaze the Kies: 3 

= V/ here's now th' impetuous vaunt, the daring boaſt 
: Of Greece victorious, and proud 7/zon loſt? 290 bh 
To whom the King. On Greece no blame be __ 


Arms are her trade, and war is all her own. 


Her hardy heroes from the well- fought * 
Nor fear with-holds, nor ſhameful floth detains. 
Tis Heav'n, alas! and Jowe's all- pow want, 295 
Ihat far, far diſtant from our native home 
= Wills us to fall, inglorious! Oh my friend! _ 
Once foremoſt in the fight, till prone to lend 
Or arms, or counſels ; now perform thy beſt, 1 
And what thou canſt not fingly, urge the reſt. 300 
Thus he; and thus the God, whoſe force can make . 
The folid globe s eternal babe A 
Ah! may he never ſee his native land, 

But feed the vultures on this hateful ſtrand, e 
Who ſeeks ignobly in his ſhips to ſtay, "+: 206 

Nor dares to combat on this ſignal day! =. 
For this, behold ! in horrid arms J thine, 4 

And urge thy ſoul to rival acts with mine; 

Together let us battle on the Plan 3 
Two, not the worſt; nor ev'n this: ſuccour vain: 3¹⁰ 
Not vain the e if their force unite; 

But ours, the braveſt have confeſs'd in fight; 

This faid, he ruſhes where the combat burns; 

Swift to his tent the Cretan King returns: 
From thence, two jav'lins glitt'ring in his hard, 318 
And clad in arms that lighten'd all the ſtrand, 

Fierce on the foe th' impetuous hero drove; 

Like lighCning burſting from the arm of Joe, wo 
Which to pale man the wrath of heav'n declares, 

Or r terrifics th offending world with” wars; 


3 
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n dont“ 11 1 ran. B. x11, | 


* In ſtreamy ale Aindiing all the ſkies, | 8 

From pole to pole the trail of glory flies. 
Thus bis bright armour o'er the dazzled throng 
828 Gleam d dreadful as the Monarch fla fd ng: - 

Him, near his tent, Meriones attends; . 25 


* 


*from action. 


8 * 


Whom thus he queſtions: Eyer beſt of friends! 


O ay, in ev'ry art of battle ſkilld, 
What holds: ny Aye 9 8 * brave a field * 


Th On | 
v. 225 eee ee . ; i Yom hed he queſtions 


98 ——1 This converſation be tween F and Merione is 


generally cenſured as highly improper and out of place, and as 


fluch is given up by M. Dacier, the moſt zealous of our Poet's 


"defenders. However, if we lock cloſely into the occafion and 
drift of this diſcourſe the accuſation-will, I believe, appear not 
ſo well grovnded. Two perfons of diflinction, juſt When the ene- 
my is put to ſtop by the Ajaces, meet behind the army: Hav- 
ing each on important occaſions retired out of the fight, the one 
to help a wounded ſoldier, the other to ſeck a new weapon. 
NS. go who is ſuperior in years as well as authority, returg- 
ing to the battle, is ſurprized to meet Merioner out of it, who 
was one of his own officers ( dsgαꝰ W /. as Hemer here calls him) 
and being jealous of his ſoldier's honour, demands the cauſe of 
his quitting the fight. Merienes having told him it was the 
Want of a ſpear, he yet ſeems unſatisſied with the excuſe, ad- 
dirg that he himſelf did not approve of that diſtant manner ef 
_ fighting with a ſpear. MMeriones being touched to the quick 
Vith this reproach. replies, that he, of all the Greeks, had the 
leaſt reaſon to luſpec his courage: Whercupon Idomener i per- 


_ ceiviog him bighly piqued, aſſure: him he entertains no fuch 


- bard thoughts of him, ſince he had often kaown his courage 
--prov's on ſuch occaſions, where the danger being greater, and 
the number ſmaller, it was impoſſible for a coward to conccal 
bis natural infirmity: But now recolleQing that a malicious 


mind might} give a ſiniſter interpretation to their' inactivity — 


during this diſco: rſc, he immediately breaks it off upon that 
reflection. As therefore this converſation has its riſe from a 
- Jealouſy | in the moſt tender point of honour, I think the Poet 
cannot juſtly be blamed for ſuffering a diſcourſe ſo fl of warm 
ſentiments to run on for about forty. verſes; which, after all, 
cannot be ſuppoſed t to take pr more Wu two or r three minutes ; 


N 
. 1, * . 


B. x11, Homer's 11145. a1 


| On ſome important meſſage art thou bound, | 
Or bleeds my friend by ſome unhappy wound * 30 
Inglorious here, my ſoul abhors to ſtay, e 
And glows with proſpect of th' approaching day. 5 
O Prince (Meriones replies) whoſe care 
Leads forth th' embattel'd ſons of Crete to war; 5 . 
This ſpeaks my grief : this headleſs lance I wield 13236 
The reſt lies rooted in a Trojan ſhield. | $1, 
To whom the Cretan: Enter, and receive 
The wanted weapons; thoſe my tent can give; 


Spears I have ſtore, (and Trojan lances all) 3 
That ſhed a luſtre round th' illumin'd wall. 340 
Tho' I, diſdainful of the diſtant war, 3 
Nor truſt the dart, or aim th' uncertain ſpear, a 
N —B 8 Yet 


V. 338: This headleſs lance, &c. ] We have often feen ſeve- 
ral of Homer's combatants loſe and break their ſpears, yet they 
do not therefore retire from the. battle to ſeek other weapons; 
why therefore does Homer here ſend Meriones on this errand, 
It may be ſaid, that in the kind of fight w. ich the Greeks now + 
| maintained drawn up into the phalanx, *Merjones was uſeleſs 
without this weapon. | 
V. 339. Spears I have flore, &c.] Tdemencus geſeribes his 
tent as a magazine, ſtored with variety of arms won from the 
enemy, Which were not laid up as uſeleſs trophies of his victo- 
ries, but kept there in order to ſupply his own, and his friends 
occaſions. And this conſidergtion ſhews us one reaſon why 
theſe warriors contended with ſuch * to carry off the 
arms of a vanquiſh'd enemy. » 
Ihis gives me an occaſion to animadvert upon a falſe remark 
of Euſtathius, which is inſerted in the notes on the 11th bock, 
that Homer, to ſhew us nothing is ſo unſeaſonable in a battle | 
Has toſtay to deſpoil the flain, feigns that moſt of the war- 
4 riors ho do it, are killed, wounded, or unſucceſsſul.” 1 
am aſtoniſhed how ſo great a *miſtake ſhould fall from any man 
who had read Homer, much more from one who had read kim 
ſo thoroughly, and even ſuperſtitiouſly, as the old Atchbiſhop 
of Theſſalonica, There is ſcarce a bock in Homer that does not 
abound with inſtances of the contrary, where the conquerors 
| Crip their enemies, and bear off their * in 1 It 


Was 


Ee) 
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| Yet hand to hand I fight, and ſpoil the ſlain; 
And thence theſe trophies, and theſe arms [ gain. BY 
Enter, and ſee on heaps the helmets rolbd, 345 


And high hung ſpears, and . that flame with 
gold. oY 


Nor vain (faid Merian) are our W coils; 3 ; 
We too can boaſt of no ignoble ſpoils. 


But thoſe my ſhip contains, whence diſtant far, 
I fight conſpicuous in the van of war. 350 
What need I more ? If any Greek there be 5 
Who knows not Merion, J appeal to thee, 
To this, Idomeneus. The fields of fight 
Have prov'd thy valour and unconquer d might; 
And where ſome ambuſh for the foes defign'd, 365 : 
Eva | there my gs could not lag behind, | Rs 
„ In 
Was (as 11 . ſaid in the Eday 8 Homer's battles) ; 
as honourable an exploit in thoſe days to carry off the arms, 
as it is now to gain a ſtandard. But it is a ſtrange conſequence, 5 
that becauſe our author ſometimes repreſents a man unſucceſs- 
fal in a glorious attempt, he therefore diſcommends the at- 
tempt itſelf; and is as good an argument againſt encountring 
an enemy living, as againſt deſpoiling him dead. One ought 
not to confound this with plundering, between which Hem r 
Has ſo well marked the diſtinCtion ; when he conſtantly ſpeaks - 
_ of the ſpoils as glorious, but makes. Neſter in the 6th book and 
Hector in the 15th, directly forbid the pillage, as a practice 
that bas often proved fatal in the midlt of a Ae and ſome- 
times even after it. | 
V. 353.7. this, Lomenens, ] There is a great deal more 
dialogue in Homer, than Virgil. The Raman Poct's are gene- 
rally ſet ſpeeches, thoſe of the Greeks more in converſation. 
What Virgil does by two words of a narration, Homer brings 
about by a ſpeech ; he hardly raiſes one of his heroes out of 
bed without ſome talk concerning it, There are not only re- 
plies, but rejoinders in Hemer, a thing ſcarce ever to be found 
in Virgil, the conſequence whereof is, that there muſt be in 
the Hiad many continued converſations (ſuch as this of our two 
| heroe<) a little reſembling common chit-chat. This renders 


the 2 more natural and animated, but leſs grave and 
| ma ON ar ä 
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In that ſharp ſervice, fingled from the reſt, 
The fear of each, or valour ſtands confeſt. | 
No force, no firmneſs, the pale coward ſhews ; 
He ſhifts his pla ce; his colour comes and goes; 360 
A dropping ſweat creeps cold on ev'ry part; LES 
Againſt his boſom beats his quiv'ring heart; 
Terror and death in his wild eye-balls Rare ; „ 
With chatt'ring teeth be fands. and ſtiff ning hair, G 
And looks a bloodleſs image of deſpair! 365 
Not fo the brave —ſtill deuntlels, ſtill the fame, 
Unchang'd his colour, and unmov'd his frame; 
Compos'd his thought, determin'd is his eye, 
And fix'd his ſoul to conquer or to die: WP” 
Tf ought diſturb the tenor of his breaſt, 35750 
Tos but the wiſh to ſtrike before the reſt. Se OED? 
In ſuch effays thy blameleſs worth is hawks, : 
And ev Ty art of dang'rous war thy own. 
By chance of fight whatever wounds you bue, 
Thoſe wounds were glorious all, and all before: 375 
Such as may teach, twas ſtill thy brave delight 
T' oppoſe thy boſom where the foremoſt fight. 
But why, like infants, cold to honour's charms, 
Stand we to o talk, when glory calls to arms? 4 
| „ 7 Go 
majeſtic. N that fach was the way of writing gene- 
rally practiſed in thoſe ancient times, appears from the like 
manner uſed in moſt of the books of the Old Teſtament; and 


it particularly agreed with our Author's warm imagination, | 
which delighted in perpetual imagery, and i in painting Py. 


circumſtance of whathe deſcribed. 


V. 357. In that ſharp ſervice, &c.] In a general battle cow- 
ardice may be the more caſily concealed, by reaſon of the 

number of the combatants; but in an ambuſcade, where the 
ſoldiers are few, each muſt be diſcovered to be what he is: 
this is the reaſon why the ancients entertained ſo great an idea 
of this ſort of war; the braveſt men were always choſen to 
ſerve upon ſuch occa ſidns.  Enftathias, | 


And breathing ſlaughter follow'd to the war. 


ttzhe ſimile before us) from hiſtory, The invention of Mar:'s 
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Gofrom my conquer d ſpears, the choiceſt take, 38⁰ 
And to their owners ſend them nobly back. . 
Svift as the word bold Merion ſnatch'd a "IO 


So Mars armipotent invades the plain, 1 
(The wide deſtroyer of the race of man) 385 
Terror, his beſt lov'd ſon, attends his courſe, 
Arm'd with ſtern boldneſs and enormous force ; 
The pride of haughty warriors to confound, 
And lay the ſtrength of tyrants on the ground : 
From Thrace they fly, call'd to the dire alarms 390 
Of warring Phlegyans, and Ephyrian arms! N 
Invok'd by both, relentleſs they diſpoſe 
To theſe glad conqueſt, murd'rous rout to thoſe. 
So march'd the leaders of the Cretan train, 


"I their DOES arms mor horror e o'er. the plain. 305 


Then 


V. DE So Mars e de. ] * "PR varies « bis ſimili- 
tudes with all imaginable art, ſometimes deriving them from 
the properties of animals, ſometimes from natural paſſione, 
ſometimes from the occurrences of life, and ſometimes (as in 


paſſage from Thrace (which was feigned to be the country of 
that God) to the Phleg yant and Epbyrians, is a very beautiful 
and poetical manner of celebrating the martial . of that 
ple, who lived in perpetual wars. 
Methinks there is ſomething of a fine enthuſiaſm, i in Homer 8 
manner of fetching a compaſs, as it were, to draw in new ima- 
ges, beſides thoſe in which the direct poiat of likeneſs conſiſts. 
Milton perfectly well underſtood the beauty of theſe digreflive 


images, as we may ſee from the following ſimile, whichis in S 
manner made up of them, | 


Thick as autumnal leaves that ſtrow the brooks _ 

In Vallombroſa (where th' Etrurian ſhades | 
High over-arch'd e bow'r.) Or ſcatter'd ſedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd  _ 
Hath vex'd the Red ſea coaſt, (whoſe wave o 'erthrew 
4 Bufiris and his Memphi n cavalry, _ 

- While with perfidious hatred they pur v'd 


I en 


ry 
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Then firſt ſpake Merion : Shall we join the right, 
Or combat in the centre of the fight? 
| Or, to the left, our wanted ſuccour lend ? 
Hazard and fame all parts alike attend. Ti 
Not in the centre, (/domen reply'd) _ 400+ 

Our ableſt chieftains the main battle guide; 

Each godlike Ajax makes that poſt his care, 
And gallant Teucer deals deſtruction there: 
© The ſojourners of Goſben, who beheld _ 

From the ſafe ſhore their floating carcaſſes; _ 

And broken chariot-wheels)—So thick beſtrown 

© Abje& and Joſt lay theſe,— © LH. 

As for the general purport of this compariſon of H. mer, it gives 
us a noble and majeftick idea, at once of Idomeneus and Merio- 
nes, repreſented by Mars and his ſon Terrer; in which each 
of theſe heroes is greatly elevated, yet the juſt diſtinQion be- 
tween them preſerved, The beautiful ſimile of Virgil in his 
33th Zneid is drawn with an eye to this of our Author. 
 Nualis apud gelidi cùm flumina concitus Hebri 

Sanguineus Mawnrs, clypes increpat, atque furentes 
Bella movens immittit equos ;, illi equore aperto 

Ante Notes Zepbyrumque wolant : gemit ultima pulſu 
© Thraca pedum : circumque atræ Formidinis ora, 

Irægue, Inſidiæ que, Dei comitatus, aguntur, 

V. 396.—Shall we join the right, po 

Dr combat inthe centre of the fight, 

Dr io tbe left our wanted. ſuccour lend ? TL 
The common interpreters have to this queſtion of Mer iones 
given a meaning which is highly impertinent, if not downright”. 
nonſenſe ; explaining it thus. Shall we fight en the right, er in 
the middle, or on the left, for ne where elſe do the Greeks ſo 

much want aſſiſtance ; which amounts to this: Shall we en- 
gage where our afliſtance is moſt wanted?“ The context, 
as well as the words of the original, oblige us to underſtand it 

in this obvious meaning; Shall we bring our aſſiſtance to the 
right, to the 75 or to the centre ® Since the Greeks, being 
eh _— preſſed and engaged on all ſides, equally need our aid on 
4 parts. 1 a US e | 
V. 400. Not in th: centre, &c.] There is in this anſwer of 
Idemeneus a ſmall circumſtance which is overlooked by the 


killed, 


- Se + 2 SAL. * by 
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Skill'd, or with ſhafts to gall the diſtant field, 
O. bear cloſe battle on the ſounding ſhield. 405 
Theſe can the rage of haughty Hefor tame, 
| Safe in their arms, the navy fears no flame; 

Till Jove himſelf deſcends, his bolts to ſhed, 


And hurl the blazing rum at our head. 


Great muſt he be, of more than human birth, 410 
Nor fed like mortals on the frujts of earth, + 
| Him neither rocks can cruſh, nor ſteel can wound, 

| Whom Ajax fells not on th” enfanguin'd ground. 5 | 

In ſtanding fight he meets Achilles! force, e 

Excell'd alone in ſwiftneſs in the courſe. 415 


Then to the left our ready arms apply, 


He ſaid; and Merion to th appointed place, 
Fierce as the God of battles, urg'd his pace. 

Soon as the foe the ſhining chiefs beheld 420 
 - Ruſhlike a fiery torrent round the field, e 


Their force embody'd in a tide they pour; 
The riſing combat ſounds along the ſhore : 


As warring winds, in Sirius ſultry reign, _ Ee 
From different quarters ſweep the ſandy plain; 425 


commentators, but in which the whole ſpirit and reaſon of 
what is ſaid by him conſiſts. He ſays he is in no fear of the 


centre, ſince it is defended by Teurer and Ajax. Teucer being 


not only moſt famous for the uſe of the bow, but likewiſe excel- 


| lent i adi bopwinn, in a cl:ſe landing fight : And as for Ajax, 
| tho* not ſo ſwift of foot as Aebilles, yet he was equal to him 
| ty abregadin, in the ſame ftedfaſt manner of fighting; hereby 
_ plainly intimating that he was ſecure for the centre, becauſe _ 


that poſt was defended by two perſons both accompliſhed. in that 
part of war, which was moſt neceſſary for the ſervice the) 
were then engaged in; the two expreſſions before mentioned 
peculiarly ſignifying a firm and Heady way of fighting, moſt 


_ uſeful ia maintaining a poſt, 
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on er 77 ſide whe duſty whirlwinds file, 
And the dry fields are lifted to the ſkies; _ 
"Thus by deſpair, hope, rage, together driven, 
Met the black hoſts, and meeting, darken'd heav n. 
All dreadful glar'd the iron face of war, 430 
Briſtled with upright ſpears, that flaſh'd afar; 
Dire was the gleam of breaſt-plates, helms and ſhields, 
And poliſh'd arms emblaz'd the flaming fields: 
Tremendous ſcene ! that gen'ral horror gave, 
But touch'd with joy the boſom of the brave. 435 
| Saturn's great Sons in fierce convention vy'd, *_ 
And crouds of heroes in their anger dy-. 
The Sire of earth and heav'n, by Thetis won 
To crown with. glory Peleus' godlike ſon, 3 
Win d not deſtruQion to the Grecian pow'rs, 449 | 
But ſpar'd awhile the deſtin'd Trojan tow'rs: - 
When Neptune riſing from his azure main, 
Warr'd on the King of heav'n with ſtern diſdain, 
And breath'd revenge, and fir'd the Grecian. train. FRE 
Gods of one ſource, of one etherial race, 445 
Alike divine, and heav'n their native place; 1 
But Joe's the greater; firſt- born of the ies, 
And more than Men, or. Gods, ſupremely wiſe. 
For this, of Jove's ſuperior might afraid, - | 
| Neptune in human form conceal'd his aid. +508. 
Theſe pow'rs inclofe the Greek and 8 train 
In Wer and Diſcord's adumgatine chain; 
e Indiſolubly 


V. 481. 1 It will be 3 for the better underſtanding 
the conduct of Hemer in every battle he deſcribes, to reflect on 
the particular kind of fight, and the circumſtances which di- 
 ftinguiſh each, In this view therefore we ought to remember 

thro? this whole book, that the battle deſcribed in it, is a fixed 
Cloſe fight, wherein the armies engage in a groſs compa& body 


without any ſkirmiſhes or feats of activity, ſo often mentioned 


in the foregoing n We ſee at the beginaiog "1 
| the | 


— 5 See dhe tranſlation, v. 648, c. 
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Indiſſolubly ſtrong, the fatal te 
Is ftretch'd on both, and heaps on heaps they die. 
Dreadful in arms, and grown in combat grey, 455 
The bold Idomencus controuls the day. . 
Firſt by his hand O: hryoneus was ſlain, f 
Swell'd with falſe hopes, with mad ambition vain! 
„ CEO ne CI --: -:.- Call'd 
| the Grecians form a Phalanx, v. 1171, which continues unbro- 
ken at the very end, v. 1006, The chief weapon made uſe of 
is a ſpear, being moſt proper for this manner of combat; nor do 
we ſee any other uſe of a chariot, but to carry off the dead or 
wounded (as in the inſtance of Harpali:n and Deiphobus.) 
From hence we may obſerve with what judgment and pro- 
priety Homer introduces [domeneus as the chief in action on this 
oecaſion: For this hero being declined from his prime, and 
ſomewhat ſtiff with years, was only fit for this kind of engage- 
ment, as Homer expreſsly ſays in the 512th verſe of the preſent 
5 Od yap Ir tumida it nodav fy iprendivri, 
odr ap imraitai wel? oy Bikog, or aniacdai, 
Ti pe nal by cadiy u dt winees Tphap. 
V. 482. In War and Diſcord's adamantine chain.) This 
| ſhort comprehenſive allegory is very proper to give us an idea 
of the preſent condition of the two contending armies, who 
' being both powerfully ſuſtained by the aſſiſtance of ſuperior dei- 
ties, join and mix together in a cloſe and bloody engagement, 
without any remarkable advantage on either fide, To image 
to us this ſtate of things, the poet repreſents Jupiter and Ne- 
tune holding the two armies bound by a mighty chain, which . 
| he calls the knotof contention and war, and of which the two 
Gods draw the extremities, whereby the encloſed armies are 
_ compelled together, without any poſſibility on either ſide to ſe- 
xarate or conquer, There is not perhaps in Homer any image 
at once ſo exact and ſo bold. Madam Dacier acknowledges, 
that deſpairing to make this paſſage ſhine in her language, ſhe 
purpoſely omitted it in her tranſlation : But from what ſhe 
Jays in her annotations, it ſeems that ſhe did not rightly appre- 
hend the propriety and beauty of it. Hobbes too was not very 
ſenſible of it when he tranſlated it fo oddly : 


Aid thus the Sa from brother unte brother 
Of cruel ar was drawn alternately, 


Ad many ſlain on one ſide and the ot er. 


» 
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Call d by the voice of war to martial fame, 8 
From high Cabeſus diſtant walls he came; 460 
Caſſandra's love he ſought, with boaſts of power, 
And promis'd conqueſt was the proffer'd ek r. 
The King conſented, by his vaunts abus d; 
The King conſented, but the Fates refus d. 
Proud of himſelf, and of th' imagin'd bride, 465 
The field he meaſur'd, with a larger ſtride. 55 
Him as he ſtalk d, the Cretan jav'lin found; 
Vain was his breaſt- plate to repel the . 
His dream of glory loſt, he plung'd to hell; 
The plain reſounded as the boaſter fell. 470 
lj he great Idomeneus beſtrides the dead; I 
= And thus (he cries) behold the promiſe ſped ! V 
| B F mM Such: 


v. 471 I, 7 be great konmene beftrides the dead 
And thus (be criet )])! 


It ſeems (ay Euſtathius on this place) that the lliad, Feigl an 
| heroic poem, is of too ſerious a nature to admit of raillery: 
Vet Homer has found the ſecret of joining two things that 
are in a manner incompatible. For this piece of raillery is 
ſo far from ra ſing laughter that it becomes a hero, and is 
capable to inflame the courage of all who hear it. It alſo 
elevates the character of Idemeneus, who, notwithſtanding he 
is in eminent dangers, preſerves his uſual gaicty of temper, . 
Which is the greateſt evidence of an uncommon courage. | 
lconfeſs 1 am of an opinion very different from this of 
 Euflathius, which is alſo adopted by M. Dacier- So ſevere 
and bloody an irony to a dying perſon is a fault in morals, if 
not in poetry itſelf, It ſhould not have place at all, or, if it 
ſhould, is ill placed here. [domenens is repreſented a brave 
man, nay a man of a compaſſionate nature, in the circum- 
ſtance he was introduced in, of affiſting a wounded ſoldier. 
What provocation could ſuch-an one have, to inſult ſo bar- 
barouſly an unfortunate Prince, being. neither his rival nor 
particular enemy? True courage is inſeparable from huma- 
nity, and all generous warriors regret the very viQories they 
gain, when they reflect what a price of blood they coſt. 1 
know it may be anſwered, that theſe were not the manners 
of Homer” s time, a ſpirit of violence and devaſtation then 


reigned, 
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Such is "the help thy arms to Ion bring, 


| And ſuch the centres on the e On 85 . 
jb Our 
6 reigned, even among the choſen n people of Cod. as may be 

ſeen from the a&ions of Joſbua, However, if one would 


forgive the cruelty, one cannot forgive the gaiety, on ſuch an 
cccaſion. Theſe inhuman jeſts the Poet was ſo far from be- 


ing obliged to make, that he was on tit contrary forced ts 
break through the general ſerious air of this poem to intro- 


duce them. Would it not raiſe a' ſuſpicion, that (whatever 
We ſee of his ſuperior genius in other reſpects) his own views 
ef morality were not elevated above the barbarity of his 
age? I think indeed the thing by far the moſt ſhocking in 

this Author, is that ſpirit of cruelty which appears too mani. 


- feſtly in the lliad. . 


_ Pirgil was too Judicious to imitate Homer in theſe heences, 5 
and is much more reſerved in his ſarcaſms and inſults. There 
are not above four or five in the whole Ereid. That of Pyr- 


;ulut to Priam in the ſecond book, tho* barbarous in itſelf, 


may be accounted for, 2s. intended to raiſe à character of 
horror, and render the actioa of Pyrrbas odious ; whereas 
Hemer ſtains his moſt favourite characters with theſe barba- 
rities. That of Aſcanius over Numanus in the ninth, was a 
fair opportunity where Virgil might have indulged the hu- 
mour of a cruel raillery, and have been excuſed by the 
youth and gaiety of the ſpeaker; yet it is no more than a very 
moderate anſwer. to the inſolences with which he had juſt 
been provoked by his enemy, only Rog two * his own n 


Words upon him. 


II. verbis virtutem illude ſuperbiz 1 
Bis capti Phryges bæe Rutuli s reſponſa remittunt. 


He never ſuffers his Æneas to fall into this praQtiſe, but 
while he is on fire with indignation after the death of his 
friend Pallas. That ſhort one to Mezentivs | is the leaſt that 

could be ſaid to ſuch a tyrant. | 


bi nunc Mezentius acer, & | illa . 
 Effera vis anini— e 
The worſt-natured one I remember (which i is yet more ex- 
cuſable than Homer” 6) is that of 7 ur nu to en in "hs 12th | 
dock. F 
En, agros, & quam bello, e peti Ai, 

Heſperiam metire jacens : ' he þr emia, qui me 


Ferre aufitentare, ferunt : fic mania cendunt. 


. 474. And uch the contract 5 the Phrygian King, bee N | 
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Our offers now, illuſfrious Prince! receive; 
For ſuch an aid what will not Argos give? 
To conquer Troy, with ours thy forces join, 

And count Aurides faireſt daughter thine. 

Mean time, on farther methods to adviſe, 
Come, follow to the fleet thy new allies 480 | 

There hear what Greece has on her part to ſay. 

He ſpoke, and dragg'd the goary corſe away. 
This us view'd, unable to contain, 
Before his chariot warring on the plain; | 
(His valued courſers to his ſquire conſi ign 4 485 
Impatient panted on his neck behind) ite 
To vengeance riſing with a ſudden ring, 
He hop'd the conquell of the Cretan King. 

The wary Cretan, as his foe drew near, 

Full on his throat diſcharg d the forceful. ſpear: 490 

Beneath the chin the point was ſeen to glide, 535 

And glitter'd, extant at the farther fide. 
As when the Mountain oak, or poplar tall, 
Or Pine, fit maſt for ſome great Admiral, 

Groans to the ofcheavd ax, with many a wound, 495 
Then ſpreads a length of ruin o'er the ground. 
8d ſunk proud Aſius in that dreadful day, 

And ſtretch'd before his much-lov'd courſers lay. 

He grinds the duſt d iſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And, fierce in death, lies foaming on the ſhore. 500 
Depriv'd of motion, ſtiff with ſtupid fer, 
Stands all hat denn badete, 5 


Nor 


It was bat Bar to raiſe a queſtion, o on occaſion of theſe and. 
other paſſages in Homer, how it comes to pals that the heroes 
ol different nations are ſo well acquainted with the ſtories and 
circumſtances of cach other? Eyftathius's ſolution is no ill one, 
that the warriors on both ſides might learn the ſtory of their 
encmics from the captives they tock, during the courſe of o 


long a war. 


® 
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Nor ſhuns the foe, nor turns the ſteeds away, 
But falls transfix d, an unreſiſting prey : 
Pierc'd by Antilochus, he pants beneath 
The lately car, and labours out his bench. 
Thus Aſius ſteeds (their mighty maſter gone) 
Remain the prize of Neſtors youthful ſon. 
Stabb d at the ſight, Deiphobus drew nigh, : 
: And made with force, the vengeful weapon fly: 510 
The Cretan ſaw, and ſtooping, caus'd to glance, 
From his ſlope ſhield, the diſappointed lance.” 
Beneath the ſpacious targe (a blazing round. 
Thick with bull-hides, and brazen orbits bound, 
On his1ais'd arm by two ſtrong braces ſtay” d) 515 
. He lay collected in defenſive ſnaadjle. 
| Oferhis ſafe head the jav'lin idly ſuog, 
And on the tinkling verge more faintly rung. 
| Ev'n then, the ſpear the vig'rous arm conſeſt, . 
And pierc'd obliquely King Hypſenor's breaſt: 520 
- Warm'd in his liver, to the ground it bre 
The chief, his people's guardian now no more 1 


Not unattended (the proud Trojan cries) 
Nor unrevenged, lamented <ul lies : 


50s 


v 811. The S few, 3 1 Kc.) Nothing : 
could paint in a mere lively manner this whole action, and 
every circumſtance of it, than the following lines. There is 
| the poſture of Idomeneus upon ſeeing the lance flying towards 
him; the lifting the ſhield obliquely to turn it aſide; the 
arm diſcovered in that poſition; the form, compoſition, ma- 
terials, and ornaments of the ſhield diſtinaly ſpecified ; the 
flight of the dart over it; the ſound of it firſt as it flew, then 
as it fell; and the decay of that ſound on the edge of the 
buckler, which, being thinner than the other parts, rather 
tinkled than rung, eſpecially when the firſt force of the ſtroke 
Was ſpent on theerb of it. All this in the compaſs of ſo fow 
hine*, in which every word is an image, is ſomething more 


deautifully Farticular, than remember to ba ve met with | in 
an) Poet. 


"De 
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For thee, tho! hell's black portals ſtand diſplayed, aol 
This mate ſhall joy thy melancholy ſhade, _ 
Heart-piercing anguiſh, at the haughty boaſt, 

32 Touch'd ev'ry Greek, but Neftor's ſon the moſt. 


Griev'd as he was, his pious arms attend, 


And his broad buckler ſhields his ſlaughter'd friend: 
Till ſad Meciſibeus and Alaſtor bore 


N His honour'd body to the tented ſhore. 
Nor yet from fight Idomeneus withdraws ; 
Reſolv'd to periſh in his country's cauſe, 

Or find ſome foe, whom heav'n and he ſhall doom 5 s 
To wail his fate in death's eternal gloom. 

Use ſees Alcathous in the front aſpire: 

Great Aſyetes was the hero's fire ; 

His ſpouſe Hippodame, divinely fair, Tp Ss. 

Anchiſes eldeſt hope, and darling care; 540 

Who charm'd her parent's and her huſband's —— | 


550 


With beauty, ſenſe, and ev'ry work of art: 


Ne once of Ilion's youth, the lovelieſt boy, 
The faireſt the, of all the fair of Tray. 5 
By Neptune now the helpleſs hero dies, 545 
Who covers with a cloud thoſe beauteous eyes, 
And fetters ew'ry limb: yet bent to meet 


His fate, he ſtands ; nor ſhuns the lance of Crete. 
Fixt as ſome column, or deep-rooted oak, 


| OOO the winds fleep ) his breaſt receiv'd the ſtroke. 
| Before 


v. 943. He once, of Lion's youth the lovelief boy.) Some 


manuſcripts, after theſe Words, pews + 7 pon bupely' inſert. the. 
three following verſes; * 


Iply- *AylnvopiSag Tpapipey 1 ral TTavWov Gras 
Tpageidas 0 3; N treten dH ¹ν 
"Eg tb hBuy exxey, Gennes de ui Ae 


which 1 have not tranſlated, as not thinking them genuine, 
Mr, Barnes is of the ſame opinion. 
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| Before the pondrous ſtroke his corſelet yields, 551 
Long us'd to ward the death in . | fields. >: 
The riven armour ſends a jarring found : 1 
His lab'ring heart heaves with fo ſtrong a bound ; 15 
- The long lance ſhakes, and vibrates in the wound. 

Faſt- flowing from its fource, as prone he lay, 0 : 
. Life's purple tide i zutun guſh'd wax. 
Then Idomen, in ſulting o'er the flain, 
| Behold, Deiphobus! nor vaunt in vain; — 

See ! on one Greek, three Trojan ghoſts attend, 560 
This my third victim, to the ſhades I fend. 
Approaching now thy boaſted might approve : : 

And try the prowefs of the ſeed of Jove. 

From Jove enamour'd ona mortal dame. 
Great Minos guardian of his country came: 565 
Deucalion, blameleſs prince! was Minos heir; 
His firſt-born I, the third from Jupiter:) 

_ Ofer ſpacious this” and her bold fons I 

And thence my ſhips tranſport me thro? the main; _ 

Lord of a hoſt, o'er all my hoſt I ſhine, _ 090" 2 

A ſcourge to thee, thy father, and thy line. | 

The Trojan heard; uncertain, or to meet 
Alone, with ven'trous arms, the ng of Crete; 5 
V. 854 His lab ring heart brane; with h TRE a ak 
| The long lance jbakes, and vibrates inthe wound. 

We cannot read Homer without obſerving a wonderful variety 
in the wounds and manner of dying, Some of theſe wounds 
are painted with very ſingular circumſtances, and thoſe of 
| unc ommon art and beauty. This paſſage is a maſter-piece in 

that way; Alcathous is pierced into the heart, which throbs 
With ſo ſtrong a pulſe, that the motion is communicated even 
to the diſtant end of the ſpear, which is »ibrated thereby. 
This circumitance might appear too bold, and the effect be- 
yend nature, were we not informed by the moſt ſcilful Ana- 
tomiſts of the wonderful force of this muſcle. which ſome of 


them have computcd to be equal to the w eight of ſeveral ngu- 
land PRO. L:wer de ces de. Borellus & alii. 
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Or ſeek auxiliar force; at length decreed N 
To call ſome hero to partake the deed. 57g 
Ferthwith neus riſes to his thought; N 
Por him, in Troy's remoteſt lines he ſought, 

Where he, incens'd at partial Priam, ſtands, 

And ſees ſuperior poſts in meaner hands. 
To him ambitious of ſo great an aid, 580 

The bold Deiphbus approach'd and faid : Ip 
Now, Trojan Prince, employ thy pious arms, 

If Cer thy boſom felt fair honour's charms. — 
 Alcathous dies, thy brother and thy friend! 7 
Come, and the warrior's lov'd remains defend. = il : 

Beneath his cares thy early youth was train'd, 5 

One table ted you, and one roof contain d. 


This 
V. 578. Incesv d at partial Priam, Kc.) Homer here gives _ 
the reaſon why AZ neas did not fight in the foremoſt ranks, 95 
It was againſt his inclination that he ſerved. Priam, and he 
was rather engaged by honour and reputation to aſſiſt his 
country, than by any diſpoſition to aid that Prince. This 
paſſage is purely hiſtorical, and the antients have es to 
us a tradition which ſerves to explain it. They ſay that 
AHneas became ſuſpected by Priam, on account of an oracle 
which propheſied he ſhould in proceſs of time rule over the 
Trojans, The King therefore ſhewed him ho great degree of 
eſteem or conſideration, with deſign to diſcredit, and render 
him deſpicable to the people. Euſtatbius. This envy of 
 Priam, and this report of the oracle, are mentioned by 
Achilles to Aneas in the 20th book. 


—/ os ys Ours % paioarda 1 
 *Enniueevoy Tparoow avateiv immodapenct, 2 

Tung Thg ate 7 dap ku je” Hp ne, s 
Od rei e yE Thplapens yepag AE Mon, 4 

Ele! yap 0 Tails; 


| the: v. 216, Cc. of the tranſlation. ) And Neptune i in the ne 
FR ; 


Hd 9p ener yevehy IxOnpe K pov. 

Nu de 0 Ailveiao fin A ava, 

Kat maidec xa, To RU AE rio viranlai. 
In the dete v. 3 35, Sc, - 
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This deed to fierce Idomeneus we owe TS 
Haſte and revenge it on th' inſulting foe. 


Eneas heard, and for a ſpace reſign'd » 590 
To tender pity all his manly mind 3 1 


Then riſing in his rage, he burns to fight: 


The Greek awaits him with collected might. 
As the fell boar on ſome rough mountain's head, 


Arm d with wild terrors, and to ſlaughter bred, 595 


When the loud ruſticks riſe, and ſhout from far, 


Attends the tumults, and expects the war; 
O''er his bent back the briſtly horrors riſe, 


Fires ſtream in light'ning from his ſanguine eyes; 


His foaming tuſks both dogs and men engage, 600 


But moſt his hunters rouze his mighty ra ge 


So ſtood Idomeneus, his jav'lin ſhook, 85 
And met the Trojan with a low'ring look. 
Antilochus, Deiphobus were near, 


The youthful offspring of the God of war ; : 605 


Merion, and Aphareus in field renown'd: 
To theſe the warrior ſent his voice around. 
Fellows in arms! your timely aid unite ; 


Lo, great Æneas ruſhes to the fight: 


5 Sprung 
I chall conclude this note with the character of A#neas, a: 
it is drawn by Philoftratus, wherein he mekes mention of the 


ſame tradition. /fneas (ſays this author) was inferior to 
« Hecter in battle only, in all elſe equal, and in prudence 


e ſuperior. He was likewiſe ſkilful in whatever related to 


© the Gods, and conſcious of what deſtiny, had reſerved for 


* him after the taking of Trey. Incapable of fear, never 
(t 


40 
ic 


diſcompoſed, and particularly poſſeſſing himſelf in the 


the hand, and Aneas the head, of the Trojans; and the 
latter more advantaged their affairs by his caution, than 
the former by his fury. Theſe two heroes were much of 
the ſame age, and the ſame ſtature : The air of AÆneas 
bad ſomething in it Jeſs bold and forward, but at the ſame 


time more fixed and conſtant.“ Phileſtrat, Heroic. 


article of danger. Hector is reported to have been called 
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Sprung from a God, and more than mortal bold: bio 
He freſh in youth, and I in arms grown old. 

Elſe ſhould this hand, this hour decide the frife ; 
The great diſpute, of glory or of life. 

He ſpoke, and all as with one voice obey' d; . 
Their lifted bucklers caft a dreadful ſhade 615 

Around the chief. Æneat too demands 

Th' aſſiſting forces of his native bands: FS 

Paris, Deiphobus, Agenor join; E 

(Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line.) 

In order follow all th embody'd train; 

Like Ida's flocks proceeding o'er the plain 3 

Before his fleecy care, ere& and bold, 

Stalks the proud ram, the father of the fold : 

With joy the ſwain ſurveys them, as he lows: 

To the cool fountains, thro' the well known meads. 

So joys Æneas, as his native band, FF he 8 


Moves on in rank, and ſtretches o'er the land. 


Round dead Alcathous now the battle roſe ; 
On ev'ry fide the ſteely circle grows; = 
| Now batter'd breaſt-blates and hack'd ds ring, | 
And ver their heads unheeded jav'lins ſing. 631 
Above the reſt, two tow ring chiefs appears 5 
There _ Idomeneus, Eneas bene. 


Like 


v. 621. Like 1da's 1 Ke. Homer, mhethes he treats 
of the cuſtoms of men or beaſts, is always a faithful inter- 
preter of nature. When ſheep leave the paſture and drink 
freely, it is a certain fign, that they have found good paſ- 
| turage, and that they are all ſound; tis therefore, upon 

this account, that Homer ſays the ſhe herd rejoices. Homer, 
we find, well underſtood what Ariſtotle many ages after him 
remarked, vx. that ſheep grew fat by drinking. This there- 
fore is the reaſon why ſhepherds are accuſtomed to give their 
| flocks a certain quantity of ſalt every five days in the ſummer, 


rn s they may by this means drink the more freely. Enftae 
44. SIEM 
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Like gods of war, diſpenſi ing fate, they ſtood, 

And burn'd to drench the ground with mutual blood. 
The Trojan weapon whizz' d along in ar; 636 
The Cretan ſaw, and fhun'd' the brazen ſpear. 

Sent from an arm ſo ſtrong, the miſſive wood 
Stuck deep in earth, and quiver'd where it ſtood. 
But Oenomas receiv'd the Cretan's ſtroke, 640 
The forceful ſpear his hollow corſelet broke, i 
It ripp'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound, 

And roll'd the ſmoaking entrails on the . 
Stretch'd on the plain, he ſobs away his breath, : | 
And furious graſps the bloody duſt in death.” 645 
The victor from his breaſt the weapon tears; 


(His ſpoils he could not, for the ſhow'r of ſpears. 255 | 
Tho? now unfit an active war to wage, 


Heavy with cumb'rous arms, ſtiff with cold age. Se, 
His liſtleſs limbs unable for the courſe ; as; : 
In ftanding fight he yet remains his foes > 5 
Till faint with labours and by force repell'd, 
His tir d, flow ſteps, be drags along the field. 
%% (( 
And fir'd with heat, a parting jav'lin eaſt : 
The jav'lin err'd, but held its courſe 9 py 
And pierc'd Aſcalaphus, the brave and young : 
be fon of Mars fell gaſping on the ground, 
And gnaſh'd the duſt all bloody with his wound. 7 
Nor knew the furious father of his fall; 866 
EEE amidſt the fone Olympian ball, ET 


V. 658. And, 1540 ith hate. 1 Hemer does not tell us 1 
occaſion. of this hatred; but, ſince his days, Simonides and 
» Thycus write, that Ldomencys and Deiphobus were rivals, and 
both in love with Helen. This very well agrees with the an- 
Cient tradition which Euripides and Virgil have followed: 
For after the death of Paris, they tell us ſhe was OR te 
Delppobus. Enftathins, | 
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On golden clouds th immortal ſynod ſate; 
Deta ind from bloody war by Jove and Fate. 

Now, where in duſt the breathleſs hero lay, I; 

For ſlain 4/calaphus commenc'd the fray. - 666. 

| Driphobus to ſeize his helmet flies, EY 
And from his temples rends the glitt'ring prize ; 

Valiant as Mars, Mer iones drew near, | | 
And on his loaded arm diſcharg'd his ſpear. | 
He drops the weight, diſabled with the pain; 
The hollow helinet rings againſt the plain. 

_ Swift as a vulture leaping on his prey, 

From his torn arm the Grecian rent away 


he reeking jav'lin, and rejoin'd his friends. 


His wounded brother good Polites tends : 675 
Around his waiſt his pious arms he thor... CL 
And from the rage of combat gently drew: 
Him his ſwift courſers, on his ſplendid car, 
| Rapt from the lefs ning thunder of the war; 
To Troy they drove him, groaning from the ſhore, 680 t 
And ſprinkling, as he paſt, the ſands with Sore. . 
Meanwhile freſh ſlaughter bathes the ſanguine ground, 
Heaps falls on heaps, and heav'n and cared reſound, | 
Bold Aphareus' by great Æneas bled ; 3 
As tow'rd the chief he turn'd his daring head, 685 
He piere d his throat; the bending head depreſt, 
Beneath his helmet, nods upon his breaſt; 
His ſhield revers'd o'er the fall'n warrior lies "i 
And everlaſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. : ET 
Antilochus, as Thein turn'd him round. 690 
Tranſpierc'd his back with a diſhoneſt wound ; 
The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chine, his eager jav'lin rends: 
Supine he falls, and to his ſocial train 


Spreads his Wong arms, but ſpreads in vain. 5 


40 
Thi exulting victor leaping whens delay rß, 
From his broad ſhoulders tore the ſpoils away; 
His time obſery'd ; for clos d by foes around, 
On all ſides thick che peals of arms reſound. 1 hs 
His ſhield emboſs'd, the ringing ſtorms ſuſtains, 700: 
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But he impervious and untouch'd remains. 


(Great Neptune's care preſervd from hoſtile rage | 
This youth, the joy of Nefter's glorious age) 
In arms intrepid, with the firſt he fought, DEL 
Faid ev'ry foe, and ey'ry danger ſought; og. 
His winged lance, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 1 
Obeys each motion of the Maſter's ws. 
Reſtleſs it flies, impatient to be free, 
And meditates the diſtant enemy.. _ 
The ſon of 4fius, Adamus, drew near, | 
And ſtruck his target with the brazen ſpear, 
Fierce in his front: but Neptune wards the blow, 
And blunts the ja vlin of th' eluded foe. 
In the broad buckler half the weapon ſtood : 

_ Splinter'd on earth flew half. the broken wood: 
Diſarm d, he mingled in the Trojan crew; 
But Merion's ſpear o'ertook him as he flew, T3 

Deep in the belly's rim an entrance found, 3 785 


715 


Where ſharp the pang, and mortal is the wound. 
Bending he fell, and, doubled to the ground, 720 
Lay panting. Thus an ox, in fetters ty'd, 
While death's ng pangs ed bis lab'ring 72 10 | 
is 


V. 520. Beading he fell and; doubled to the 1 hand Loy, 
5 Nun. 1 The original is, 


N io wept wo 


forays, 


The verſification repreſents the ſhort. ſudden oaths of the 
dying ae in the ſhort ſudden break at the ſecond UE | 


„ 
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His bulk enormous on the field diſplays; 
His heaving heart beats thick, as ebbing life decays. . 

| The ſpear, the conqu'ror from his body drew, 725 
And death's dim ſhadows ſwam before his mew. 
Next brave Deipyrus in duſt was laid; 
King Helenus wav'd high the Plracien blade, 
And ſmote his temples with an arm fo ſtrong, 
The helm fell off, and roll'd amid the throng : 
There, for ſome luckier Greet it reſts a prize, 
For dark in death the godlike owner lies! 
With raging grief great Menelaus burns 
And, fraught with vengeance, to the victor turns; 
That ſhook the pond'rous lance, in act to throw, 7 35 
And this ſtood adverſe with the bending bow : : 
Full on his breaſt the Trojan arrow fell, 
But harmleſs bounded from the plated ſteel. ; 
As on ſome ample barn's well-harden'd floor, 8 
( The winds collected a mou: open _ * 


By | 


Too. 


740 
While 
of the ſecond . . this beauty is, as it 3 pre- 
ciſely copied in the Engliſh. It is not often that a tranſlator | 
can do this juſtice to Homer, but he muſt be content to imi- 
tate theſe graces and proprieties at more diſtance, by endea- 
| 8 at ſomething parallel, tho? not the ſame, 
V. 728. King Helenus.] The appellation of King was not 
ancient! y confined to thoſe only who bore the ſovereign dignity, 
but applied alſo to others. There was in the iſland of Cyprusa 
whole order of officers called Kings, whoſe buſineſs it was to re- 
ceive the relations of informers, coneerning all that happen- 
| ber in the iſland, and to regulate affairs accordingly. Euſta- 7 
FDius. 


V. 739. As on K angle barn's well. harden'd floor. ] We 
ought not to be ſhocked at the frequency of theſe ſimilics 

taken from the ideas of a rural life. In early times, before 
politeneſs had raiſed the eſteem of arts ſubſervient to luxury, | 
above thoſe neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of mankind ; agri- 
culture was the employment. of perſons of the greateſt eſtcem 
and diſtinction: We ſee in ſaered hiſtory Princes buſy at 

ſhcep-ſhearing ; j and i in the time of the Romas common-wealth, 


a Dictator 
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While the broad fan with force is whirl'd around, 
Light leaps the golden grain, reſulting from the ground 
So from the ſteel that guards 4trides” heart, 
Repelld to diſtance flies the bounding Urt. 

Atrides, watchful of thi unwary fo·c 745 
Pierc'd with his lance the hand that graſp'd the bow, 
And nail'd it to the yew. The wounded hand 
Trrail'd the long lance that mark'd with blood the land, 
But good Agenor gently from the wound | 
The ſpear ſolicits, and the bandage. . 75⁰ 
A ſling's ſoft wool, ſnatch'd from a ſoldiers ſide, 
At once the tent and ligature e 


- Behold! ' 


2 a | DiQator taken from the hs Wherefore it ought not 


to be wondered at, that alluſions and compariſons of this 


kind are frequently uſed by ancient heroic writers, as well to 


_- raiſe as illuſtrate their deſcriptions. But ſince theſe arts are 


fallen from their ancient dignity, and become. the drudgery 
of the loweſt people, the images of them are likewiſe ſunk 
into meanneſs, and without this confideration rauſt appear to 
common readers unworthy to have place in Epic poems, It 
Was perhaps through too much deference to ſuch taſtey, that 
| N omitted this ſimile in his tranſlation. 
V. 781. 4 ſling*s ſoft wool, ſnateb'd from a EE” 5 de, 

Alt once the tent ad: ligature ſu ww ] 

The words of the original are theſe : 


Al Te kunden Lc pier olõg ar 
| Eq8195mn, 5 Apa 61 Oepamuy EN e roi N 


This paſſage, by the Commentators ancient and modern, 
ſeems rightly underſtood in the ſenſe expreſſed in this tranſla« 
tion: The word qe properly ſignifying a Sling; which 
(as Euſtathius obſerves from an old Scholiaſt) was ancient!) 
made of woollen firings, Chapman alone diſſents from the com- 
mon interpretation, boldly pronouncing that flings are no 
| Where mentioned in the lliad, without giving any reaſon for 
his opinion, He therefore tranſlat=s the word oqpgdim a 
Scarf, by no other authority than that he ſays it eves a fitter 

thing to hang a eviunded arm in than a fling ;, and very prettily 
wheedles his reader into this opinion by a moſt gallant imagi- 
nation, that his ſquire might carry this Scarf about him as @ 
. of his con or of his maſter's miſtreſs. But for the 1 | 
e 
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Behold ! Piſander, ; urg'd-by eden 
Springs thro the ranks to fall, and fall by thee, 


Great Menelaus ! to enhance thy fame; 755 


High- tow'ring in the front, the warrior came. | 
Firſt the ſharp lance was by Atrides thrown ; - 
The lance far diſtant by the winds was blown. 


Nor Ane Piſander thro' Atrides ſhield ; _ 

| Piſand.r's ſpear fell ſhiver'd on the field. -. bs 
Not ſo diſcourag'd, to the future blind, 5 
Vain dreams of conqueſt ſwell his haughty mind; 


Dauntleſs he ruſhes where the Spartan lord 


Like light'ning brandiſh'd his far-beaming ſword. 
His le. arm high oppos'd the ſhining ſhield ; 2 
His right, beneath, the cover'd -pole-axe held ; wa 
( An olive's cloudy grain the handle made, 
Diſtin with ans ; and brazen was the blade). 


A loſs to know from whence he got the latter. 


A like paſſage recurs near the end of this book, where the 
Poet lays the Locrians. went to war without ſhicld or rear, 


only armed, 
5 Tours nad iner olg dr. v. ik 


Which laſt expreſſion, as all the Commentators agree, ſigni- 
fies a ſling, tho? the word o9813%m is not uſed. Chapman here 
likewiſe, without any colour of authority, diſſents from the 
eommon opinion; but very inconſtant in his errors, varies 

his miſtake, and aſfures us, „this expreffion is the true Pe- 
_ © Tiphraſis of a light kind of armour, call'd a Jack, which all 
our archers uſed to ſerve in of old, and which were ever 


« 


« quilted with wool.” 


V. 766. The cover'd pole-axe.] Hemer never e this 


weapon to any but the Barbarians, for the battle- axe was not 


uſed in war by the politer nations. It was the favourite wea- 


pon of the Amazons, . 


This 


; he has found for this ſcarf, there in not ary pretence from the 

original; where it is only ſaid the wouud was bound up, 
without any mention of hanging the arm. After all, he is 
hard put to it in his tranſlation; for being refolved to have a 
Scarf, and obliged to mention JW oo, we are left entirely at 


\ 
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This on the helm diſcharg'd a noble blow ; _ 

Ihe plumedropp'd nodding to the plain below, +470 
Shorn from the creſt. Atrides wav'd his ſteel: _ 
Deep thro' his front the weighty faulchion fell. 
The craſhing bones before its force gave way ; 


In duſt and blood the groaning hero lay; 


Forc'd from their ghaſtly orbs, and ſpouting gore, 775 
The clotted eye-balls tumble on the ſhore. 

The hierce Atrides ſpurn'd him as he bled, 

Tore off his arms; and loud-exulting faid: 

Thus, Trojans, thus at length be taught to fear; 
O race perfidious, who delight in war! 780 
JVVVVVVVVVVVVVTVV as Moo Rig Already 


V. 779. The ſpeech of Menelaus.] This ſpeech of Miene laut 
cover his dying enemy, is very different from thoſe with which 
Hemer frequently makes his heroes inſult the vanquiſhed, and 
anſwers very well the character of this gaod-natured Prince. 
Here are fo inſulting taunts, no cruel ſarcaſms, nor any 
ſporting-With the particular misfortunes of the dead: The 

invectives he makes are general, ariſing naturally from a 
remembrance of his wrongs, and being almoſt nothing elſe 

but a recapitulation of them. Theſe reproaches came moſt 
_ juſtly from this Prince, as being the only perſon among the 
_ Greeks who had received any perſonal injury from the Tre- 

Jans. The Apoſtrophe he makes to Jupiter, wherein he com- 

plains of his protecting a wicked people, has given occaſion to 
cenſure Homer as guilty of impiety, in making his heroes tax 
the Gods with injuſtice: But fince, in the former part of 
this ſpeech, it is expreſsly ſaid, that Fupiter will certainly 

Puniſh the Trojans by the deſtruction of their city for vio- 
lating the laws of hoſpitality, the latter part ought only to 

de conſidered as a complaint to Jupiter for delaying that 

. vengeance : Chis reflection being no more than what a pious 

ſuffering mind, grieved at the flouriſhing condition of proſ- 
| perous wickedneſs, might naturally fall into. Not unlike 

this is the complaint of the Prophet Jeremiab, ch. 12. v. 1. 
Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee : yet let 

me talk with thee of thy judgments, W re doth the way 
of the wic led proſper ? Wherefore are all they happy that deal 

very treacherouſly ? 5 V 

Nothing can more fully repreſent the cruelty and injuſtice 
of the Trojans, than the obſervatica with which Mw 
| « | AR finiſhes 


* 


B. xm. noMER's 11 {xD 4s. 


Already noble deeds ye have perform'd, 
A Princeſs rap'd tranſcends a Navy ſtorm'd ; 
In ſuch bold feats your impious might approve, | 
Without th” aſſiſtance, or the fear of Jove. e 
The violated rites, the raviſh'd dame, 785 
Our heroes flaughter'd, and ovr ſhips on flame 
Crimes, heap q on crimes, ſhall bend your. glory down, 
And whelm in ruins yon flagitious town. 
O thou, great father, lord of earth and ſkies, 
Above the thought of man, ſupremely wiſe! 790 
If from thy hand the fates of mortals flow, 
From whence this favour to an impious foe ? 
A godleſs crew, abandon'd and unjuſt, | 
Still breathing rapine, violence, and luſt! g 
The belt of things, beyond their meafure, cloy: 795 
dleep's balmy bleffing, love's endearing joy ; To 
The feaſt, the dance; what&er mankind deſire, 


Evn the ſweet charms ofdacred numbers tire. SE 
Vo L. III. -C i But | 


gniſhes their character, by ſaying, that they hw a more 
ſtrong, conſtant, and inſatiable appetit e after bloodſhed and 
rapine, than others have to ſatisfy the moſt agreeable plea- 
: my and natural defires, | 
V. 198. The beſt of things, beyond their meaſure, cloy. ] | 
Theſe words comprehend a very natural ſentiment, Which 
perfectly ſhews, the wonderful, folly, of men: They are ſoon 
| _ wearied With the moſt: wiredeble things, when they are inno- 
cent, but never with the moſt toilſome things in the world, 
When unjuſt and criminal, Euffathius. Dacier. | 
V. 797. The dance.} In the original ſt is called apevmwr, 
the blameleſs dance; to diſtioguiſh {ſays Euſtatbius) what ſort 
of dancing it is that Homer commends. For there were tos 
kinds of dancing practiſed among the ancients, the one repu- 
table, invented by Minerva, or by Caſtor and Pollux; the 
other diſhoneſt, of which Pan, or Bacchus, was, the author. 
They were di ſtinguiſhed by the name of the tragic, and the 
comir or fatyric dance. But thoſe which probably our Au- 
thor commends were certain military dances uſed by the 
vreateſt heroes. One of this ſort was is Known to the Macede- 
ri 
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But Tray for ever reaps a dire delight 
In thi of ſlaughter, and in luſt of fight. B00 
| This ſaid, hefeiz'd (while yet the carcaſe I 
| The bloody armour, which his train receiv'd : 

Then ſudden mix'd among the warring. crew, 5 
And the bold fon of Pylæmenes lle Ww. | 
Harpalion had thro? Afia travell'd far, OY 

Following his martial father-to the war; 
Thro' filial love he left his native ſhore, 
Never, ah never, to behold it more! 
His unſucceſsful ſpear he chanc'd to Hing 
Againſt the target of the Spartan King 
Thus of his lance diſarm'd from death he flies, = 
And turns around his apprehenſive eyes. 
Him, thro' the hip tranſpiercing as he fled, 
The ſhaft of Merion mingled with the de. 
Beneath the bone the glancing;point-deſcends, 815 
And driving down, the ſwelling bladder rends : . 
Sunk in his fad companions arms he lay, _ 
L And N pantings ſans” d is ſoul away 1 


0 


-(Like ; 


nians . Perſia fans, „ des by Fatinfbar the great, and the 
famous Pilypercben. There was another which was daneed 
in compleat armour, called the Pyrrhick, from Pyrrichus 
the Spartan its. inventor, which continued in faſhion among 
the Tacedæ nenians. Scaliger the father remarks, that this 
dance was too laborious to remain long in uſe even among the 
ancients; however it ſeems that labour could not diſcourage 
this bold Critick from reviving that laudable kind of dance 
in the preſence of the Emperor Maximilian and his whole 
court. It is not to be doubted but the performance raiſed 


their admiration ; nor much to be wondered at, if they de- 


fired to ſee more than once ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle, as 
we have it in his own words. Pretices, lib. 1. cap. 18. Hane 
ſaltationem [Pyrrhicam} ns & ſzpe, & diu, coram Divo 


Maximiliane, juſſu 'B:nifacii patrui, non line ane totius 
1 ann repreſentavimus. 


xm. | N i thtiaD 47 


(Like ſome vile worm extended on the ground) T, 3 
While life's red torrent guſh d from out the wound. 820 


Him on his car the Paphlagonian train 
In flow proceſſion bore from off the plain. 
The penſive father, father now no wore! _ 

. Attends the mourrful pomp along the ſhore, 


E .- Ang -: 


| V. 819. Like ſome vile Gm extended at the greund.] I 


cannot be of Euſtathius's opinion, that this ſimile was deſigned 
to debaſe the character of Harpalien, and to repreſent him in 
a mean and diſgraceful view, as one who had nothing noble 

in him. 1 rather think from the character he gives of this 
young man, Whoſe piety carried him to the wars to attend 
his father, and from the air of this whole paſſage, which is 


tender and pathetick, that he intended this humble compa- 


riſon only as a mortifying picture of human miſery and mor- 
tality. As to the verſes which Ex/tathius alledges for a proof 5 


of the cowardice of Harpalion, 
"al d' rape sie E NANA ß anetivuy 
Hailcce ra H αν jW | 


The retreat deſcribed in the firſt verſe is common to the 


greateſt heroes in Hamer; the ſame words are applied to 


Deiph:bus and Meriones in this book, and to Patroclus in the 

16th, v. 817. of the Greek, The ſame thing in other words 
is ſaid even of the great Ajax, II. 18. v. 728. And we have 

Ulyſſes deſcribed in the 4th, v. 497. with the ſame circum-_ 


ſpection and fear of the darts: tho? none of thoſe warriors 
have the ſame reaſon as Harpalien, for their retreat or caution, 


be alone being unarmed, which circumſtaace takes away all _ 


imputation of cowardice, _ 


V. 823. The 34 7 father.) We have ſeen In the my 


Iliad the death of Pylemenes general of the Paphlageni ant: 


How comes he then in this place to be introduced as following 
the funeral of his ſon? Euſtathius informs us of à moſt ridi- 
culous ſolution of ſome Criticks, who thought it might be the 

khoſt of this unhappy father, who not being yet interred, ac- 


| cording to the opinion of the ancients, wandered upon the 


earth. Zenodotus not ſatisficd at this (as indeed he had little 
| reaſon to be) changed the name Pylemenes into Kylemencs. 


Didymus thinks there were two of the ſame name; as there 


are in Homer two Sch. dius's, two Eurymedens, and three. 


Adraſtus's. And others correct the verfe by adding a nega- 


tive, K, d' & c. rarip ez bis father did not follow his 


chariot 
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And e tears profuſely ſhed, _ 825 
And unreveng'd, deplor'd his offspring goed. -: ©: 


Paris from far the moving fight beheld, 


With pity ſoften'd and with fury ſwell'd - 


His honour'd hoſt, a. youth of matchleſs grace, Fe 
And lov'd of all the Paphlegonian race! 836 


With his full ſtrength he tent his angry bow, 
And wing'd the feather'd vengeance at the foe. 


A chief there was, the brave Euchenor nam'd, 
For riches much, and more for virtue ey 


Who held his ſeat in Corinth's ſtately town; 835 


Polydus' ſon, a ſeer of old renown. 


Oft had the father told his early doom, 2 
By arms abroad, or flow diſeaſe at home: 


He climb'd his veſſel, prodigal of breath, 55 
And choſe the certain, e path o death. 840 
Beneath 7 


3 ich his face bath'd i in tears. Which laſt, if not of 
_more weight than the reſt, is yet more ingenious. Exftarhine | 
Dacier. | 


Ner did W 1 7 nocv no mere) 
Purſue the mournful pom p along the ſbore, 

Ns fire furviv'd, to grace th* untimely bier, 
Or ſprinkle the cold aſhes with a tear. 


V. 840. And choſe the certain glorious path to death, 1 This 
we ſee Eucbenor is like Achilles, who failed to Trey, tho' he 


| knew he ſhould fall before it. This might ſomewhat have 


prejudiced the character of Achilles, every branch of which 


ought to be ſingle, and ſuperior to all others, as he ought to 


be without a rival in every thing that ſpeaks a hero; There- 


fore we find two effential differences between Euchenor and 
Achilles, Which preſerve the ſuperiority of the hero of the 


poem. Achilles, if he had not failed to Trey, had enjoyed 
a long life; but Euchenor had been ſoon cut off by ſome cruel 
diſea's. Achilles being independant, and as a King, could 


have lived at eaſe at home, without being obnoxious to any 


diſgrace ; but Euchenor being but a private man, muſt either 
Fave gone to the war, or been expoſed to an isaominious 
penalty. ie. Dacier. . 


S Et 


v. xm. HOMER'S 1LIAD. 


Beneath his ear the pointed arrow went ; 
The ſoul came iſſuing at the narrow Feat: 7 
| His limbs, urnerv'd, drop'd uſeleſs on the ANI 
And everlaſting darkneſs ſfrades him round. 
Nor knew great Hector how his. legions yield, 845 5 
(Wrapt in the cloud and tumult of the —_— 
Wide on the left the force of Greece commands, 
And conqueſt hovers o'er th Achaian bands: 
With ſuch a tide ſuperior virtue ſway 33 oY 
And “ he that ſhakes the ſolid earth gave aid. 850 
But in the centre Hector fix d remain'd, 1 
Where firſt the gates were forc'd, and bulwarks gain d; 
There, on the margin of the hoary deep, 
(Their naval ftation where th — keep. | 

SC... Neptune. 
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v. 848. Nor 3 great Rane Kc. ] Moſt part of this 
book being, employed to deſcribe the brave reſiſtance the 
Greeks made on their left under Idomeneus and Meriones, the 
Poet now ſhifts the ſcene, and returns to Hefer, whom he 

left in the centre of the army, after he had paſſed the wall, 
endeavouring in vain to break the phalanx where Ajax com- 
manded. And that the reader might take notice of this 
change of place, and carry diſtinetly in his mind each ſcene 
of action, Homer is very careful in the following lines to let 
us know, that Hecter ſt 1} continues in the place where he 
had firſt paſſed the wall, at that part of it which was loweſt, 
(as appears from Sarpedon's having pulled down one of its 
battlements on foot, {6. 12) and which was neareſt the ſtation 
where the ſhips of Ajax were laid, becauſe that hero was pro- 
bably thought a ſufficient guard for that part. As the Poet is 
lo very exact in deſcribing each ſcene as in a chart or plan, 
the reader ought to be careful. to trace each action in it; 
otherwiſe he will ſee nothing but confuſion in things which 
are in themſelves very regular and diſtin. This obſervation 
is the more neceſſary, becauſe even in this place, where the 
Poet intended to prevent any ſuch miſtake, Dacier and other 
interpreters have applied to the preſent action what is only 


a N of che time and Place deſcribed in the former 
OK. | 
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B. XIII. 
And where low walls canker the beating tides, _ 855 
Whoſe humble barrier ſcarce the foe divides; 
Where late in fight both foot and horſe engag d, 

And all the thunder of the battle Mal 
There join'd, the whole Bæoian ſtrength remains. 
The proud Ionians with their ſweeping trains, 860 
 Lrerians and Phtbians, and the Epæan force; 

But join'd, repel not Heclor's fiery courſe. 

The flow'r of Athens, Stichius, Phidas led, 
Bias and great Mane ſiheus at their head. n 

Mages the ſtrong th Epean bands contrould, 865 
And Dracius prudent, and Amphion bold;  _ 
The Phthians Meden, fam'd for martial might, 

And brave Pedarces, active in the fight. 

This drew from Phylachus his noble line : 
 Tplichus' ſon : and that (Oileus) thine; 
(Voung Ajax brother, by a ſtol'n- embrace: 
Nie dwelt far diſtant from his native place, 

By his fierce ſtepdame from his fat her's reig go 

- Expell'd and exil'd, for her brother flain.) 

Theſe rule the Phthians, and their arms „ 75 | 

Mixt with Beotians, on the ſhores of Trey. 

Nou ſide by ſide, with like unweary'd care, 
Each 4jax labour'd thro' the field of war. 

So when two lordly bulls, with equal toil, Fer 

whe orce the ous FORO thro? the fallow ſoil, 880 

5 Ioin'd 

"IM 861, Phihians.] The Phibions are not the troops of, 

35 Achilles, for theſe were called Phtrhiotes ; but they were the 

| troops of Protefilaus and PhiloRetes. Euftathius. 


V. 879. Se when tee lerdly bulls, &c.] The Image here 
given of the Ajaxes is very lively and exact; there being no 


N 


eircumſtance of their preſent condition that is not to be found _ 


in the compariſon, and no particular in the compariſon that 
docs not t reſemble the action of the heroes. Their cir ireogth 


Ext... H. e ME RAS IT FAD * 

Join'd to one yoke, the ſtubborn earth they tear, 

And trace large furrows-with the ſhining ſhare': 

Oer their huge limbs the foam deſcends in ſnow, 
And ſtreams-of ſweat down their ſour foreheads flow. | 

A train of hero's follow'd thro? the field, 8385 

Who bore by turns great ax ſevenfold ſhield ; 

Whene'er he breath'd, remiſſive of his might, 

Tird with inceſſant ſaughters of the icht: 5 

Nis bra ve affociate had no following band, 


- His troops unpractiſed in the fight of ſtand. 890 


For not the ſpear the Loerian ſquadrons wield, 
Nor bear the helm, nor lift the mooney ſhield ; 
But ſkill'd fron far the flying ſhaft to wing, 
Or whirl the ſounding pebble from the fling : 4 
| Dext'rous with theſe they aim a certain . OY 
Or fell che diſtant warriof to the ground. . 


Thus in the van, the Tela moni an train SHA: 
Throng'd in bright arms a preſſing fight maintain; 133 


Far in che rear the Locrian archers lie, 7 

Pzkick ſtones and arrows intercept the ſky, 900 

-The mingled tempeſt on the foes they pour; _ 

| Troy's ſcatt ring orders open to the ſhow'r. | 
| Now had the Greeks eternal fame acquir >, 


4. 


And the gall'd ions to their walls retird; e 


Put ſage Polydamas, diſcreetly brave, 905 

Addreſs d great Hector, and this counſel gave. 
Tho' great in all, thou ſeem'ſt A to lend 

Impartial audience to a faithful friend: 

To gods and men thy matchleſs worth is known, 

And ev * art of glorious war thy-own; 910 

e hs 8 „ 
and Ibn their: unaufmity and nearneſs to each PLE the 


difficulties they ftrvegle againſt, and the ſweat occaſioned by | 
the ſtruggling, perfectly correſponding with the mite. | 
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$2 HOMER'S III AD. B. ur. 


But in cool thought and council to excel, RT 
How widely differs this from warring well? 
Content with what the bounteous Gods e giy Mn, 


Seek not alone t engroſs the gifts of hea vn. 


To ſome the bloody pow'rs of war belon 
To ſome, ſweet muſic, and the charm 5 4 ſong Fg; 
To few, ard wond'rous few, has Fave aflign'd 
A wile, extenſive, all-conſid'ring mind; 


Their guardians theſe, the nations round cones 


And towns and empires for their ſafety bleſs. 88 | 
wo heav'n has lodg'd this virtue in my breaſt, 21 


Attend, O Hector, what I judge the beſt. 
See, as thou moy'ſt, on dangers dangers faroed, 


And war's whole fury burns about thy head: 
| Behold, diſtreſs d within yon' hoſtile wall, 955 | 
How many Trojans yield, diſperſe, or fall? „ 
What troops, out number'd, ſcarce the war maintain ? ; 


And what brave heroes at the ſhips lie ſlain ? 
Here ceaſe thy fury; and the Chiefs and Kings, 


Convok'd to council, weigh the ſum of W 930 


Whether (che Gods ſucceeding our deſires) 
To yon' tall ſhips to bear the Trojan fires: 
Or quit the fleet, and paſs unhurt away, 


Contented with the conquelt of the dax. 
F TI fear, I fear, leſt Greece (not yet undone) 935 
Pay the large debt of laſt revolving fun. | 


Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 
On Spent decks, and yet o 'erlooks. the plains! 1 


V. 9 37. Achilles, bust Achilles, yet. remains 
On yender decks, and yet Ver looks the plans! 
There never = a nobler encomium than this of Achilles, 


It ſeems enough to ſo wiſe a counſellor as Polyaamar, to con- 


vince ſo intrepid a warrior as Hecter, in how great danger 


the Trejons ſtood, to ſay, Achilles ſees us. * e 


The 


- 


» xt. | ROMER'3-TLI AD. 53 


The vounſel pleas d; and Hedor, with a bound, 
| Leap'd from his chariot on the trembling ground, 
Swift as he leap'd, his clanging arms reſound. 


. „ 3 ot e 


5 abſiains from the fight, he till caſts bis eye on the battle : 
e jt is true we are a brave army, and yet keep our ground. 
« hut ſtill Achilles ſees us, and we are not ſafe.“ This 
reflection makes him a God, a ſingle regard of whom can turn 
the fate of armies, and determine the deſtiny of a whole peo- 


ple. And how nobly is this thought extended in the pro- 
greſs of this poem; where we ſhall ſee in the 16th book the 


Trojans fly at the firſt ſight of his armour, worn by Patreclus, 


and in the 18th their defeat compleated by his ſole appear - 
ance, unarmed on his ſhip, 


V. 939. Hector, with 4 bound, Leap'd from his chariot.] 


| Hader having in the laſt bock alighted, and cauſed the Tro- 
jans to leave their chariots behind them, when they patſcd 


the trench, and no mention of any chariot but that of Ajfus. 


fince occurring in the battle; we muſt neceſſarily infer, either 


that Homer has neglected to mention the advance of the 


| chariots, (a circumſtance which ſhould not have been omitted). 
or elſe, that he is guilty here of a great miſtake in making 


Hector leap from his chariot, I think it evident, that this 
is really a flip of the Poet's memory : For in this very book, 
v. 533. (of the original) we lee Polites lead off his wounded © 
brother to the place where his chariot remained behind the 
army. And again in the next book, Hector, being wounded, 


1s carried out of the Battle in his "ſoldiers arms to the place 


Tank his horſes and chariot waited. at a diſtance from. the 
Ur. | | 


— % ap 8 ETaipor | | 
kee y dtipayieg ÞEpoy bx Tive, 3pp Web" Immuc 
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Zut what puts it be yond diſpute, that the chariots continued 


all this time in the place where they quitted them, is a 


paſſage in the fifteenth book, where the Trojans, being ove 


powered by the Greeks, fly back over the wall and trench, 
ull they came to the place where their chariots ſtood. 


Ot A dn map yer py tprtvorlo wtvolles. Lib. 18. v. 5. 


Neither Euſtaihius nor Dacier have taken any notice of this 
incongrujty, which would tempt one to believe they were 


willing to overlcok what they could not excuſe, 1 muſt 


honeſtly own my opinion, that there arc ſeveral other negli- 
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52 HOM ERS ELTAD. B. X11t: 
But in \ cool thought and council to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well > | 
Content with what the bounteous Gods have giv n, 
Seek not alone t engroſs the gifts of hen. 
To ſome the bloody pow'rs of war belong, 918 
To ſome, ſweet muſic, and the charm of ng pint 
To few, and wond'rous few, has Fave aflign'd 
A wiſe, extenſive, all-conſid'ring mind; 
Their guardians theſe, the nations round confeſs, | 
And towns and empires for their ſafety bleſs. 920 
If bea vn has lodg'd th is virtue in my dn 1 201 
Attend, O Hector, what I judge the beſt. 
See, as thou moy'ſt, on dangers dangers read, 
And war's whole fury burns about thy head: OR: 
_ Behold, diſtreſs d within yon hoſtile wall, 9s Zh 
How many Trojans yield, diſperſe, ot fall? 
What troops, out.number'd, ſcarce the war maintain * 
And what brave heroes at the ſhips lie ſlain? 
Here ceaſe thy fury; and the Chiefs and Kings, 8 
Convok d to council, weigh the ſum of things. 930 
Whether che Gods ſucceeding our coins)” : 
To yon tall ſhips to bear the Trojan hires : 


rt 


Or quit the fleet, and paſs unhurt away, 
Contented with the conquelt of the day, 


I fear, I fear, leſt Greece (not yet undone) 935 
Pay the large debt of laſt revolving fun. ET: 

Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains 05 
On . decks, and yet o 'erlooks the plains ! ! ö 2 


. 937. Achilles, great Achilles, yet remains | 
7 On yonder decks, and yet obe- looks the plains ! 
There never was a nobler encomium than this of Achilles. 
It ſeems enough to ſo wiſe a counſellor as Polydamas, to con- 
vince ſo intrepid a warrior as Hecter, in how great danger 
the * ſtood, to ſay, Achilles fees.us. e * 
abltal 


x. xift. HOMER'S-ILI A D. 53 


T he counſel pleas'd ; and Heclor, with a bound, 
| Leap'd from his chariot on the trembling ground; 
Swift as he leap d, his clanging arms reſound. ; 


- > 3 


0 4 from, the light, he till caſts bis eye on . battle 4 
4 jt is true we are a brave army, and yet keep our ground, 

« but ſtill Achilles ſees us, and we are not ſafe.” This 
reflection makes him a God, a ſingle regard of whom can turn 
the fate of armies, and determine the deſtiny of a whole peo- 


ple. And how nobly is this thought extended in the pro- 


greſs of this poem ; where we ſhall ſee in the 16th book the 
Trojans fly at the firſt ſight of his armour, worn by Patroclus , 
and in the 18th their defeat compleated by his ſole appears 
' ance, unarmed on his ſhip, | 
V. 939. Hector, evith a bound, Leap'd from his chariot] 
Hector having in the laſt book alighted, and cauſed the Tro- 


jans to leave their chariots behind them, when they paſſed 


the trench, and no mention of any chariot but that of Ajus- 


fince occurring in the battle; we muſt neceſſarily infer, either 
that Homer has neglected to mention the advance of the 
chariots, (a circumſtance which ſhould not have been omitted) 


or elſe, that he is guilty here of a great miſtake in making 
Hector leap from his chariot, I think it evident, that this 


is really a flip of the Poet's memory: For in this very book, 


v. 833. (of the original) we fee Polites lead off his wounded 
brother to the place where his chariot remained behind the 
army. And again in the next book, Hector, being wounded, 


is carried out of the battle in his "ſoldiers arms to the place 
where his horſes — chariot waited at a. diſtance from. the 


battle, 


. ap & brapos 5 . 
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But what puts it beyond diſpute, that the chariots continued 


all this time in the place where they quitted them, is a 


paſſage in the fifteenth book, where the Trojans, being ove 


Powered by the Greeks, fly. back over the wall and trench, 
ulll they came to the place where their chariots ſtood. 


Oi A dn aß õx EN Dν tpnTvorlo lvoſleg. Tib. 18. v. . 5. 


5 Neither Euſtathius nor Dacier have taken any notice of this 


incongrujty, Which would tempt one to believe they were 
willing to overlcok what they could not excuſe. I muſt 


boneftly own my opinion, that there are ſeveral other negli- 
genccs 
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54 HOMER'S ILLAD., . zn. 


To guard this poſt (he cry'd) thy art employ, 
And here detain the ſcatter'd youth of Troy; 
Where yonder heroes faint, I bend my way 
And haſten back to end the doubtful day. 915 
This ſaid; the tow'ring chief prepares to go. : 
Shakes his white plumes that to the breezes flow, 
And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnow. 
Thro' all his hoſt, inſpiting force, he flies, 
And bids anew the martial thunder rife, _ 


$90: 
To 
gences of this kind in Homer, I cannot think-otherwiſe of 
the peſſage in the preſent bock concerning Hylænenes; not- 
withſtanding the excuſes of the Commentators which are there 
given. The very uſing the ſame name in different places for 
different perſons, confounds the reader in the ſtory, and is 
What certainly would be better avoided : So that 'tis to no 
_ purpoſe to ſay, there might as well be two Pylezmenes's, as 
two Schedius's, two Eurymedens, two Opbeleſtes's, &c, ſince 
it is more blameable to be negligent in many inſtances than 
in one. Virgil is not ſree from this, as Macrebius has 
obſerved, Sat. J. 5. c. 16, But the above-mentioned names 
are proofs of that Critick's being greatly miſtaken in affirming 


that Homer is not guilty of the ſame. It is one of thoſe 
many errors he was led into, by his partiality to Hemer above 
PF 2. 5 


V. 948. And ſeems a moving mountain topt with ſnixw,) This 
ſimile is very ſhort in the original, and requires to be opened 
a little to diſcover its full beauty, I am not of M. Dacier's 
opinion, that the luſtre of Hecter's arm was that which fur- 
niſhed Hemer with this image; it ſeems rather to allude to 
the plume upon his helmet, in the a&ion of ſhaking which 
this hero is ſo frequently painted by our Author, and from 
thence diſtinguiſhed. by the remarkable epithet xopuBaicner. 
This is a very pleaſing image, and very much what the 
Painters call pictureſque, I fancy it gave the hint for a very 
| fine one in Spenſer, where he reprefents the perſon of Contem- 
plation in the figare of an old man almoſt conſumed with 


His ſatauy locks adoxon his ſboulders ſpread, 
As hear y freft with ſ angles doth attire 
The moſſy branches fun ak half dead. 


2. 111. HOMER'S TLIAD. Yr 


To PantI\s' fon; at Hedor's hi gh command, 
Haſte the bold leaders of the 7. jan band: 

But round the battlements, and round the * 
For many a chief he look'd, but look'd in vain ; 


| Deiphobus, nor He'enus the feer, | 965 


Nor Afius' fon, nor Aftus' (elf appear. 

For theſe were pierc'd with many a ghaſtly wound, 
Some cold in death, ſome groaning on the ground; 
Some low in duſt (a mournſul object) lay, 


High on the wall ſome breath'd their ſouls 80 960 


Far on the left, amidſt the throng he found 
(Cbeering the troops, and dealing deatlis around) 
The graceful Paris ! whom, with fury mov'd, 
Opprobrious, thus th' impatient chief reprov'd. 


Ill-fated Paris] ſlave ro womankind, | 9565 


As ſmooth of face as fraudulent of mind! 
Where is Deiphobus, where's Aſius gone? 

The god-like father, and th' intrepid ſon 3 

The force of Helenus, diſpenſing fate, 


And great Othryoneus fo fear d of late? 97 ; 


Black fate hangs o'er -thee from th avenging Gods, 
Imperial Troy from her foundation nods; 
Whelnrd in thy country's ruins ſhalt thou , A; 
And one devouring vengeance ſwallow. all. 


violent, add impetuous, and making no diſtinction between 


the innocent and criminal. Tis he who is obſtinate in at- 
tacking the entrenchments, yet aſks an account of thoſe wha 
were ſlain in the attack from Paris; and tho' he ought to 


blame himſelf for their deaths, yet he ſpeaks to Paris, as if 


thro' his cowardice he had ſuffered theſe to be ſlain, whom. 


A might ha ve preſerved. if he hi. d fought . 2 
ath 17100 . 


When 85 


v. 965. I. -ſated Paris. ] The reproach” which Heer here 
caſts on Paris, gives us the character of this hero, who in 
many things reſembles Achilles, being (like him) unjuſt, 
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56 HOMER?*sS ILIAD. B. XIII. 
When Paris thus; My brother and my friend, 975 7 
Thy warm impatience makes thy tongue offend. 
In other battles I 'deſerv'd thy blame, 
Tho' then not deedleſs, nor unknown to fame : 
But ſince yon” ramparts by thy arms lay low, - 
| I (catter'd laughter from my fatal bow. 980 
The chiefs you ſeek on yonder ſhore lie ſlain ; 
_ Ofall thoſe heroes, two alone remain; 
Deipbobus, and Helenus the ſeer: 
Fach now diſabled by a hoſtile 3 
S0 then, ſucceſsful, where thy; ſoul inſpires „ 
This heart and hand ſhall ſecond all thy fires : 
What with this arm I can, prepare » know ; 
- Till death for death be paid, and blow for blow. 
| But tis not ours, with forces not our w on 
Jo combat; ſtrength is of the Gods alone. 990 
Tbeſe words the hero's angry mind aſſuage: 92 
Then fierce they mingle where the thickeſt rage. 
Around Polydamas diſtain'd with . | 
 Cebrion, Phalces; ſtern Ortheus ſtood ; 1285 
Palmus, with Polipetes the divine, 990 
And two bold brothers of Hippotior's line: 
(Who reacb' d fair Ilion, from Aſcania ar 
The former day; the next engag'd in war.) 
As when from gloomy clouds a whirlwind ſprings, 
That bears Fove's thunder on its dreadful wings, 100 
Wide o'er the blaſted fields the tempeſt MP. 
Then gather'd, ſettles on the hoary deeps ; 
Th afflicted deeps tumultuous mix and roar ; 
The waves behind unpel the waves e | | 
a ide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling: to the (_ 
more. ; e 
5 1 Thus 
v. oog. Wide- -r«lling, i ligh, ans tumbling to the 


ſbere. ] 


955 


B. XxIII. 


Homer's 1 L IA p. Be . & 


Thus rank on rank the chief battalions throng, 
Chief urg'd on chief, and man drove man 2558 ; 
Far ofer the plains in dreadful order bright, 
The brazen arms reflect a beamy light. 
Full in the blazing van great Hector ſhin d. 1999 
Like Mars commiſſion'd to confound mankind, _ 
Before him flaming, his enormous ſhield, 
| Like the broad ſun illumin'd all the field: 
| His nodding helm emits a ſtreamy ray; Na, 
Nis piercing eyes thro? all the battle ſtray, 1015 
And, while beneath his targe he flaſh'd along, 
| Shot terrors round, that wither'd ev'n the ftrong. 
Thus ſtalk'd he dreadful ; death was in his look ; 
Whole nations fear'd : but not an Argive ſhook. 
The tow'ring Ajax, with an ample ſtride, 1020 
Advanc'd the firſt and thus the chief defy d. 
Hector, come on, thy empty threats forbear— 
Tis not thy arm, tis thund' ring 2 we fear: 
The kill of war to us not idly givin, 
Lo ! Greece is humbled, not by Troy, but heav'n. | 1025 
Lain are the hopes that haughty mind imparts, - 


To force our fleet”; The Greeks have hands and hearts. 


Long ere in flames our lofty navy fall, 8 

Your boaſted city and your god-built wall, 
Shall ſink beneath us, ſmoaking on the ground; 1030 
And ſpread along, unmeafur'd ruin round. | 
The time ſhall come, when chas'd along the plain, 
Ev'n thou: ſhalt call on Jove, and call i in vain ; 


"= | Ev'n 


Gere. 1 have enlcareed | in \ this verſe to imitate the con- 


fuſion and brok en ſound of the original, winch n the 
tumult and roaring of many waters. 
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ä no MER'S IL1 AD. . XIII. 


Ev'n thou ſhalt wiſh, to aid thy deſp'rate courſe, 
The wings of falcons for thy flying horſe; 1035 
Shalt run forgetful of a warrior's fame. 
While clouds of friendly duſt conceal. thy ſhame. 
As thus he ſpoke, behold,. in open view, _ 


L On ſounding wings a dexter eagle flew, 


To Tove's glad omen all the Grecians rife, 1040 
And hail with ſhouts, his progreſs thro? the ſkies. 
 Far-echoing clamours-bound from fide to fide : 1 
They ceag'd ; and thus the Chief of Troy reply'd. _ 
V. 1037. Cloads of friendly duſt.) a Critick might take 
_ occafion from hence to ſpeak of the exact time of the year in 
| Which the actions of the Iliad are ſuppoſed to have happened, 
And (according to the grave manner of a learned Differtator) 
. begin by jnforming us, that he bas found it muſt be the 
Jummer \eaſon, from the frequent mention made of clouds of 
duſt: Tho' what he diſcovers might be full as well inferred 
from common ſenſe, the ſummer being the natural fea ſon 
for a campaign, However he ſhould quote all theſe paſſages 
at large; and adding to the article of duſt as much as he can 
find of the ſweat of the heroes, it might fill three pages very 
much to his own ſatisfaction. It would look welt to obſerve 


; farther, that the fields are deſcribed flowery, II. 2. v. 546. that 
the branches of a tamariſk tree are flouriſhing, II. 10. v. 537. 


that the warriors ſometimes waſh themſelves in the ſea, II. 
11. v. 762. that Diomed ſleeps out of his tent on the ground, 
JI. 10. v. 170. that the flies are very buſy about the dead 


- body of Patroclus, II. 19. v. 30. that Apollo covers the body 
of Hector with a cloud to prevent its being ſcorched, II. 23. 


All this would prove the very thing which was ſaid at firſt, 
that it was ſummer. He might next proceed to enquire, 
what preciſe critical time of ſummer? And here the men- 
tion of new-made honey in II. 11. v. 771. might be of great 
ſervice in the inveſtigation of this important matter: He 
would conjecture from hence, that it muſt be near the end 
of ſummer, honey being ſeldom taken” till that time; to 
which having added the plague which rages in book 1. and 
remarked, that infections of that kind generally proceed from 
the extremeſt heats, which heats are not till near the autumn; 
| the learned enquirer might hug himſelf in this diſcovery, and 

conclude with triumph, 55 „ ic 


> 


* 
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From whence this menace, this inſulting krain 5 
Enormous boaſter ! doom'd to vaunt in vain. 1045 
So may the Gods on Hedtor life beſtow; 

Not that ſhort life which mortals lead below, 
But ſuch as thoſe of Jove's high lineage born, 
| The blue-ey'd maid, or he that gilds the morn.) 
As this deciſive day ſhall end the fame 1050 
4 Of Greece, and Argos be no more a name. 
4 And thou, imperious! if thy madneſs wait 
The lance of Hector, thou ſhalt meet thy fate: : 
That giant-corſe, extended on the ſnore 
Shall largely feaſt the fowls with fat and gore. 1055 1 
He ſaid, and like a lion ſtalk d along: 
With ſhouts inceſſant earth and ocean rung, 5 
gent from his following hoſt”: the Grecian train: 


With anſwering thunders fuld the echoing plain 
A ſhout that tore heav'n's concave, and above 1060 
Shook the fix d ſplendors of the throne of . 


— 


If any one think this too ridiculous to have been ever put EY 
in practice, he may ſee what Bo ſſu has done to determine the 
preciſe ſeaſon of the A neid, lib. 3. cb. 12, The memory 
of that learned Critick failed him, when he produced, as one 
of the proofs that it was autumn, a paſſage in the 6th book, 

where the fall of the leaf is only mentioned in a fimile.. He 
| has alſo found out a beauty in Homer, which few even of 
his greateſt admirers can believe he intended; which is, that 
to the violence and fury of the Iliad he artfully adapted the 
beat of ſummer, but to the Odyſſey the cooler and maturer ſea- 


| fon of autumn, to rn with the W and Nen 
| of UM. 
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TESTOR ſiting « at the tabl with Machnon, i. ry 4 
= Y with the encreafing clamour of the war, and baſtent tt 
: Agamemnon; O hi: way he meets that Prince with Diomed 
| and Ulyſſes, whom he informs of the extremity of the danger, 
 Agamemnon propoſes te make their eſcape by night, which 
_ Ulyſſes withſands ; to wwhich Diomed adds bis advice, that, 
wounded as they were, they ſhould go forth and encourage the 
army with their pre ſenee; which advice is purſued. Juno 
_ ſecing the partiality of Jupiter to the Trojans, forms a deſign 
te over-reach lim; ſhe ſets off her charms with the utmoſt care, 
and (the more ſurely to enchant him) obtains the magick girdle if 
Venus. She then applies her ſelf to the God of Sleep, and with * 
GY. ſome d:fficulty perſuades him 10 ſeal the eyes of Jupiter; thit 
dine ſbe goes to mount Ida, where the God, at firfl fight, is 
raviſbed with ber beauty, finks in. her embraces, and is laids 
aſleep. Neptune takes advantage. of his lumber, and ſuccourt- 
the Greeks: Hector is truck to the ground with a. prodigious 
Rene by Ajax, and carried ef from the battle: Several aftions. 
Jjueceed; till the Trojans, much diftreſſed, are obliged to give 
way: The Per 8 Aline bimſelf f in a hen 
V ĩͤ FIRST | . 


5 ; 5 II. 
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FOURTEENTH BOOK. 


oy. THE 


* 


Bur wr nor the at feat, nor owing bowl, | 
Could charm the cares of Neſtor's watchful foul 1 
His ſtartled ears th* encreaſing cries attend; 


Then thus, impatient,.to his wounded friend. 


What new alarms, divine Machaon, fay, 5 


What mixt events attend this mighty day? 5 
Hark! how the ſhouts divide, and how "op meet, 
Ard n now Come nb, 2 chicken to the _ ! 


x: ” 


Here, 


N The Poet, to nivages the 3 of Neſter, and give | 
us a due eſteem for his conduct and circumſpect ion, repre- 


ſents him as deeply ſolicitous for the common goed: In the 
very article of mirth or relaxation from the toils of war, he 


is all attention to learn the fate and iſſue of the battle: And 


through bis long uſe and ſkill in martial events, he judges 


from the nature of the uproar ſtill enereaſing, that the fortune 
of the day is held no longer in ſuſpenſe, but inclines to one 


fide. Euſtathins. 


V. 1. But nor the genial feaſt. At the end of the ith | 


bock we left Neftor at the table with Machaon, The attack 


of the entrenchments, deſcribed thro? the 12th and 1 3th books, 


happened While Nefter and Mac bacn fate at the table; nor 
is there any improbability herein, fince there is nothing 


performed in thoſe two books, but what might naturally | 


happen in the ſpace of two hours. Homer conſtantly follows 
the thread of his narration, and never ſuffers his reader to 
forget the train of action, or the time it employs, Dacier. 
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64  HOMER'S ILTAD. . xiv, 

Here, with the cordial draught diſpel thy care, 
Let Hecamede the ſtrength'ning bath prepare, 10 
| Refreſh thy wound, and cleanſe the clotted gore; 
While I th' adventures of the day explore. 
Nie faid ; and ſeizing Thrafemedes' ſhield, 

(His valiant offspring) haſten'd to the field; 
(That day the fon his father's buckler bore) 18 
Then ſnatch'd a lance, and iſſu'd from the door. 

Soon as the proſpect open'd to his view, 

7 His wounded eyes the ſcene of ſorrow knew. 
Dire diſarray the tumult of the fight, - 8275 
The wall in ruins, and the Greeks in flight 20 

As when old Ocean's ſilent ſurface ſleeps, ny 
| The waves jult heaving on the purple dees; 

777% i 
V. 10. Let Hecamede the ftength'ning bath prepare.) The 
cuſtom of women officiating to men in the bath was uſual in 
ancient times. Examples are frequent in the Odyſſey. And 
it is not at all more odd, or to be ſneered at, than the cuſtom 
now uſed in France, of Valets de Chambres dreſſing and un- 

dreſſing the ladies. | | 5 

V. 21. As when old Ocean's filent furface ſleeps.) There 
dàre no where more finiſhed pictures of nature, than thoſe 
which Homer draws in ſeveral of his compariſons, The beauty 
however of ſome of theſe will be loſt to mauy, who cannot 
| ery the reſemblance, having never had opportunity to- 

obſerve the things themfelves. The life of this deſcription 


| will be moſt ſenſible to thoſe who have been at ſea in a calm: 


In this condition the water is not entirely motionleſs, but 
ſwells gently in ſmooth. waves, which fluctuate backwards 
and forwards in a kind of balancing motion: This ſtate con- 


tinues till a riſing wind gives a determination to the waves, 


and rolls 'em one certain way. There is ſcarce any thing 


in the whole compaſs of nature that can more exactly repre- 


ſent the (tate of an irreſolute mind, wavering between two 
different deſigns, ſometimes inclining to the one, ſometimes 
to the other, and then moving to that point to which its 
reſolution is at laſt determined. Every dircumſtance of this 
compariſon is bath beautiful and juſt; and it is the more to 
be admired, becauſe it is very difficult to find ſenſible _ 

DES, EE 95 = proper 
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While yet th' expected tempeſt hangs on high, 
| Weighs down the cloud, and blackens in the ſky, 
The maſs of waters will no wind obey; „„ 
Jive ſends one guſt, and bids them roll away. & 
While wav'ring counſels thus his mind engage, 
Fluctuates in doubtful thought the Eylian ſage; 
To join the hoſt, or to the general haſte, EO 
Debating long he fixes on the laſt; 30 
Vet, as he moves, the fight his boſom warms; _T 
The field rings dreadful with the clang of arms; 
The gleaming faulchions flaſh, the jav'lins fly; 
| Blows echo blows, and all or kill, or die. 8 
im, in his march, the wounded Princes meet, 35 
Zy tardy ſteps aſcending from the fleet. 
The King of Men, Uly/es the divine, 
And who to Tydeus owes his noble line. 
proper to repreſent the motions of the mind; wherefore we 
but rarely meet with ſuch compariſons, even in the beſt 
Poets. There is one of great beauty in Virgil, upon a ſubject 
very like this, where he compares his hero's mind, agitated 


with a great variety and quick ſucceſſion of thoughts, to a 
dancing light reflected from a veſſel of water in motion, 
Cuncta widens, ma gu curarum ftuctuat aflu, 
| Atque ani mum, nunc huc, celer em, nunc dividit illuc, 
In parte ſque rapit varias, per que omnia ver ſat. - 
Sicut aque tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis 
| Dole reper cuſſum, aut radiantis imagine luuæ 
Omnia per vclitat late lica ;, jamque ſub auras 
Erigitur, fummique ferit laquearia tecti. . 
VUE 
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V. 30. He fixes on the laft.) Neſtor appears in this place 
a great friend to his Prince ; for upon deliberating whether 
he ſhould go through the body of the Grecian hoſt, or elſe 
repair to Agamemnon's tent; he determines at laſt, and 
Judges it the beſt way to go to the latter. Now becauſe it 
had been ill concerted to have made a man of his age walk a 
great way round about in qneſt of his commander, Homer has®* 
ordered it. ſo, that be ſhould. meet Agamemnan. in his 2 
| | | ___ thither 
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; In lines advanc'd along the ſhelving ſtrand 3 


66 HOMER'S ILTAD . xy. 
Their ſhips at diſtance from the battle ſtand, 


Whoſe | 


 thither. And nothing could be better imagined than he 
| reaſon, why the wounded-Princes left their tents; they were 


impatient to behold the battle, anxious for. its ſucceſs, and 
deſirous: to inſpirit the ſoldiers by their preſence, The Poct 
was obliged to give a reaſon; for in Epic Poetry, as well as 
in Dramatic, no perſon ought to be introduced without ſome 


| neceflity, or at leaſt ſome probability, for his appearance, 
_ Euftathius. 5 e . 


V. 39. Their ſhips at Riteare, tee.) Homer being always 5 


careful to diſtinguiſh each ſcene of action, gives a very par- 


ticular deſcription of the ſtation of the ſhips, ſhewing in what 


manner they lay drawn up oa the land. This he had only 
| hinted at before; but here taking occaſion on the wounded 
heroes coming from their ſhips, which were-at a diſtance- 
from the fight (while others were engaged in the defence of 


thoſe ſhips where the wall was broke down) he tells us, that 


the ſhore of the bay comprehended between the Rhetean and 
 Sigean promontories was not ſufficient to contain the ſhips in 
one line; which they were therefore obliged to draw up in 
ranks, ranged in parallel lines along the ſhore. How many 
of theſe lines there were, the Poet does not determine. M. 


Dacier, without giving any reaſon for her opinion, ſays they 
were but two; one advanced near the wall, the other on the 
verge of the ſea. But it is more than probable, that there 

were ſeveral intermediate lines; fince the order in which 


the veſſels lay is here deſcribed by a metaphor taken from the 


ſteps of a ſcaling ladder ; which had been no way proper to 
give an image only of two ranks, but very fit to repreſent a 


greater tho? undetermined number. That there were more 
than two lines, may likewiſe be inferred from what we find 


in the beginning of the 11th bock; where it is ſaid, that the 
voice of D:ſc>rd, ſtanding on the ſhip of Ulyſſes, in the middle 
of the fleet, was heard as far as the ſtations of Achilles and 
Ajax, whoſe ſhips were drawn up in the two extremities: _ 
Thoſe of Ajax were neareit the wall (as is expreſly ſaid 


in the 682d verſe of the 13th book, in the orig.) and thoſe of 
Acbilles neareſt the ſea ; as appears from many paſſages ſcat- 
tered thro? the Hiad, g 25 


1 . 


It mult be ſuppoſed, that thoſe ſhips were drawn higheſt 


upon land, which firſt approached the ſhore ; the firſt line 


therefore conſiſted of thoſe who: firſt diſembarked, which 


were the ſhips of Ajax and Protefilaus ; the latter of whom 


- - ſeems 


am”, 
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[Whoſe bay, the fleet unable to contain 
At length, beſide the margin of the main, 
Rank above rank, the crouded ſhips they moor; 
{Who landed firſt, lay higheſt on the ſhore.) 
Supported on their {pears they took their way, "85 
Vnfit to fight, but anxious for the dax. 
Neftor's approach alarm d each Grecians breaſt, 
Whom thus the gen'ral of the hoſt addreſt. 
O grace and glory of th' Achaian name ! | 57 
What drives thee, Neftor, from the field of fame ? 30 
Shall then proud Hector ſee his boaſt fulfill'd, ; 
Our fleets in aſhes, and our heroes kill'd? 
Such was his threat, ah ! now too ſoon made good, 
On many a Grecian boſom writ in blood. g 
Iseviy heart inflam'd with equal IVI 
Againſt vour King, nor will one chief engage? 
And have I liv'd to ſee with mournful eyes 
In ev'ry Greek a new Achilles riſe? 
SGerenian Neflor then. $0 fate has will'd; 5 
And along time N ui d. By 50 
No e No Net 
| 8 mentioned 3 in | the verſe: how cited of ihe 13th book, 
-only to give occaſion to obſerve this, for he was flain as he | 
landed firſt of the Greeks. * And accordingly we ſhall ſee in 
the 15th book, it is his ſhip that is firft attacked by. the Tro- 5 
Jans, as it lay neareſt them. 
We may likewiſe gueſs how it happens, has the ſhips of 9 
Achilles were placed neareſt the ſea; for in the anſwer of J 
Achilles to Ulyſſes in the gth book, v. 432. he me tions Aa F 
naval expedition he had made while Azamemnon lay ſafe in 
the camp: So that his ſhips at-their return did naturally lie 
next the ſea; which without this conſideration, might » + aged = 


4 ſtation not ſo becoming this hero's courage, 
V. 47. Neſtor's approach alarm'd.] That ſo laborious a 


ft perſon as Nefor has been deſeribed, ſo indefatigable, fo 5 
5 little indulgent of his extreme age, and one that never receded 
1 from the battle, ſhould approach to meet them; this it was 
5 that ſtruck the Princes with amazement, When they law he 
os had left che field. n. 


Not he that thunders from th' aereal bow'r, 
Not Jove himſelf, upon the paſt has powr. | 
The wall, our late inviolable bound, . 
And beſt defence, lies ſmoaking on the ground; - 
. Evn to the ſhips their ſmoaking arms extend, 63 
And groans of ſlaughter'd Greeks to heav'n aſcend, 
On ſpeedy meaſures then ewploy your thought ; 
In ſuch diſtreſs if counſel profit ought;  _ 5 
Arms cannot much: tho? Mars our ſouls incite, 
Theſe gaping wounds withhold us from the fight. 70 
Too him the Monarch. That our army bends, 
That Troy triumphant our high fleet aſcends, 
And that the rampart, late our ſureſt truſt, 
And beſt defence, lies ſmoaking in the duſt: 5 
All this from Jove's afflicted hand we bear, 75 
Who, far from Argos, wills our ruin here, 
Paſt are the days when happier Greece was bleſt, 
And all his favour, all his aid confeſt; 
Now hea v'n averſe, our hands from battle ties, 
And lifts the Trejan glory to the ſkies bo 
| Ceaſe we at length to waſte our blood in vain, 
And launch what ſhips lie neareſt to the main; 
FFC 8 „ e ee 
V. 81. Ceaſe we at length, &c.] Agamemnon either does 
not know what courſe to take in this diſtreſs, or only ſounds 
the ſentiments of his nobles (as he did in the ſecond book of 
| the whole army.) He delivers himſelf firſt after Neftor.s 
ſpeech, as it became a counſellor to do. But knowing this 
advice to be diſhonourable, and unſuitable to the character he 
| aſſumes el ewhere idee A Toi Teauay, Tc. and con- 
ſidering that he could do no better than abandon his poſt, 
when before he had threatened the deſerters with death; he 
reduces his counſel into the form of a proverb, diſguiſing it 
as handſomely as he can under a ſentence. It is better i 
bun an evil, &c. It is obſervable too how he has qualified 


the expreflion : He does not ſay, to ſbun tbe battle, for that 
had been unſoldierly; but he ſoftens the phraſe, and may 


\ 
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Leave theſe at anchor till the coming night; 

Then if impetuous Tay forbear the fight, —— 

Bring all to ſea, and hoiſt each ſail for flight. 85) 

Better from evils, well foreſeen, to run, 80 

Than periſh in the danger we may ſhun. - 

Thus he. The fage Ulyſſes thus replies, 

While anger fla nd from his diſdainful eyes. . 
What ſhameful words (unkingly as thou arty 90 

Fall from that trembling tongue, and tim'rous heart 92 

Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow'rs, 

And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours! 

A hoſt, by Joe endu'd with martial might, 

And taught to conquer, or to fall in fight; 95 

Advent'rous combats and bold wars to wage, 

Employ'd our youth, and yet employs our age, 

And wilt thou thus deſert the Trojan plam? 

And have whole fireams of blood been ſpilt i in vain . 
ei II. „ ĩ Ü Se Ian 


c ſhun wile And this word vil he applies twice together, in 
| adviſing them to leave the engagement. 

It is farther 1emarked that this was the nobleſt opportunity 
for a General to try the. temper of his officers'; for he knew 
that in a calm of affairs, it was common with moſt people 
either ont of flattery or reſpe&, to ſubmit to their leaders: 
But in imminent danger, fear does not bribe them, but. 

every one diſcovers his very ſoul, valuing all other conſide- 
rations, in regard to his ſafety, pot! in the ſecond place. He 
| knew the men he ſpoke to were prudent perione, and not eaſy 

to caſt themſelves into a ptecipitate flight, He might like- 
wiſe have àa mind to recommend himſelf to his army by the 
means of his officers; which he was not very able to do of 
himſelf, angry as they were at him, for the affront he- had 
offered Achilles, and by conſequence thinking him the Author 
of all their preſent calamities. Euftathius, | 
V. 92. Oh were thy ſway the curſe of meaner pow” re, . 

| And thou the ſhame of any hoſt but ours. 
This i is a noble compliment to his country and the Greciax 
army, to ſhew that it was an impoſiibility for them to follow 

even their General in any thing that was cowardly, or 


ſhameful; though the lives and ſafe ties of them all were conv 
cerned 1 in it. 


4 
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In ſuch baſe ſentence if thou couch thy fear, 100 
Speak it in whiſpers, left a Greek ſhould hear. 
Lives there a man ſo dead to fame, who dares 
To think ſuch meanneſs, or the thought declares ? 
And comes it ev'n from him whoſe ſov'reign ſway 
The banded legions of all Greece obey / 10x 
Is this a Gen'ral's voice, that calls to- flight FRE 
While war hangs doubtful, while his ſoldiers fight 1 
What more could Tray? What yet their fate denies 
Thou giv'ſt the foe : all Greece becomes their prize, 
No more the troops, (our hoiſted ſails in view, 110 
Themſelves abandon'd) ſhall the fight purſue, . 

Thy ſhips firſt flying with deſpair ſhall ſeß, 
And owe deſtruction to a Prince like the. 

Thy juft reproofs (Atrides calm replies) 
Like arrows pierce me, for thy words a are with. 1 
.Unwilling as I am to loſe the hoſt, . 
I force not Greece to quit this hateful coaſt. 

Glad I ſubmit, whoe'er, or young or old, 
Dught, more-conducive to our weal, unfold. 

PI 3 5 Dalia | 

v. 104 4 6 comes it eb a him whole ſov'reign ga) 


The banded legions of all Greece bey? 
As Who mould ſay, that another man might indeed have ut- 


Kere the ſame advice, but it could not be a perſon of pru- 


-dence ; or if he had prudence, he could not be a governor, 
but a private man; or if a governor, yet one who had not a 
well-diiciplined and obcdient army; Nor laſtly, if he had 
an army fo conditioned, yet it could not be fo large and nu- 
merous a one as that of Agamemnen. This is a fine climax, 
| —_ of wonderful] ſtreogth. Euſflathius. | 
| „118. Wh:&er, er young, or old, &c.] This nearly re- 
Pay an ancient cuſtom at Athens, where in times of 
trouble and hſtreſs, every one of what age or quality ſoever, 
. was invited to give in his opinion will freedom by the 958 
«lick cryer. Enftachins. | 


| Tydides cut bim ſhort and thus began : 410 
| Such counſel if ye ſeek, behold the man . 
Who boldly gives it, and what he ſhall ſay, 

Young, tho? he be, diſdain not to obey: 

A youth, who ſrom the mighty Tydeus ſprings, 


May ſpeak. to Councils and afſembled Kings, 125 


Hear then in me the great Oenides fon, as 
Whoſe honour'd duſt (his race of glory run) 

Lies whelm'd in ruins of the Thebun wall; 7 
Prave in his life, and glorious in his fall. 


With three bold ſons was gen'rous Protheus bleſt, 130 


Who Pleuron's walls and Galydon poſſeſt; 
Melas and Agrius, but (who ſurpaſtt 

The reſt in courage Oeneus was the laſt-: 
From him, my Sire. From Calydon expell'd, 


He 1 to __— and 1n exile dwell'd ; 5 1 8 
J%%%%«»ͤ The 


v. me Thie ſpeech of Diemett | is mrraly- introduced, 


beginning with an anſwer, as if he had been called upon to 
give his advice. The counſet he propoſes was that alone 
which could be of any real ſervice in their preſent exigency; 
However, fince he ventures-to adviſe where Ulyſſes is at a 
- Joſs, and Neftor himſelf filent; he thinks it proper to apo- 


| Jogize for this liberty by reminding them of his birth and 
deſcent, hoping "thence to add to his counſel a weight and 
authority which he could not from his years and experience. 
It cannot indeed be denied that thischiſtorical digreſſion ſeems 
more out of ſeaſon than any of the ſame kind which we to 
frequently meet with in Hemer, fince his birth and parentage 


muſt have been ſifficiently known to all at the ſiege, as he 
here tells them. This muſt be owned a defect not altogether _ 


do be excuſed in the Poet, but which may receive ſome alle- 
viation, if conſidered as a fault of temperament. For he bad 


certainly a ſtrong inclination to genealogical ſtories, and co | 


frequently takes occaſion to gratify this humour. 
V. 135. He paſs'd to Argos.) This is a very artful colour: : 


He calls the flight of his father for killing one of his brothers, 


Travelling and develling at Argos, without mentioning the 
cauſe and occaſion of his retreat. What immediately follows 
(fo Jave gained) docs not only contain in it a diſguiſe of 

| bis 
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The Monarch's daughter chere (fo Fove ordain'd) 
He won, and flouriſh'd where Adraſtus reigned : 
There rich in fortune's gifts, his acres till d, 
Beheld his vines their liquid harveſt yield, . 
And num'rous flocks that whiten'd all the field, 140 
Such Tydeus was, the roremoſt once in fame! 
Nor lives in Greece a ſtranger to his name. . 
"Then, what for common good my thoughts inſpire, 
Attend, and in the fon reſpedt the fire. .- + * 
. Tho! fore of battle, tho? with wounds oppreſt, 145 
Let each go forth, and animate the reſt. 
Advance the glory which he cannot ſhare, 
Tho? not partaker, witneſs of the war. Vin Ns 
But leſt new wounds on wounds o'erpow'r us quite, 
Beyond the miſſile jav'lin's founding flight, 150 
Safe let us ſtand ; and from the tumult far, 
Inſpire the ranks, and rule the diſtant war. 
se added not: the liſb'ning Kings obey, 
Slow moving on; Atrides leads the way. 1 
The God of Ocean (to inflame their rage) 155 
Appears a Warrior furrow'd o'er with age; 


Preſs'd 


His crime, but is a juſt motive likewiſe for our compaſſion, 
Euftathius. 8 e N 8 . 
V. 146. Let each go forth, and animate the reſt.] It is worth 
-a remark, with what management and diſcretion the Poet 
has brought theſe four Kings, and no more, towards the en- 
gagement, ſince theſe are ſufficient alone to perform all that 
de requires. For Neher propoſes to them to enquire, if 
there be any way or means which prudence can direct for 
their ſecurity. Agamemnon attempts to dilcover that me thod. 
Ulyſſes refutes him, as one whoſe method was diſhonourable, 
but propoſes no other project. Diomed ſupplies that dehicl- | 
£%Cy, and ſhews what muſt be done: That wounded as they 
are, they ſhould go forth to the battle; for though they were 
not able to engage, yet their preſence would re-eſtabliſh their 
affairs by detaining in arms thoſe who might, otherwiſe quit 
the field, This counſel is embraced, and Teadily obeyed by 
he reit. Exftathins, 8 XY 


i 
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preſs'd in his own the Gen'raP's hand he took, 
And thus the venerable Hero ſpoke. 
Atrides, lol with what diſdainful eye 

Achilles ſees his country's forces ly: 160 
Blind impious man ! whoſe anger is his guide, 

Who glories in unutterable pride. | 
So may he periſh, ſo may Jove diſclaim 

The wretch relentleſs, and d'erwbelm'd with N12ns ! 

But heav'n forſakes not thee ; O'er yonder (45+ + 1+ - 
Soon ſhalt thou view the ſcatter'd Trojan bo- 

Ply diverſe ; while proud Kings, and Chiefs 1cwow! 
Driv'n heaps on heaps, with clouds involy'd a:uuuu | 

Of rolling duſt, their winged wheels employ 
To hide their ignominious heads in Troy, 170 

He ſpoke, then ruſh'd amongſt the warring crew; 

And ſent his voice before him as he flew, 

Loud, as the ſhout encountring armies yield, 

When twice ten thouſand ſhake the lab'ring field: 

Such was the voice, and ſuch the thund'ring ſound 175 
Of him whoſe trident rends the ſolid ground. : 
Each Argive boſom beats to meet the fight, 

And grizzly war appears a pleaſing ſight. 

Mean time Saturnia from Olympus brow, 7 
High-thron'd in gold, beheld the fields below ; 180 
e D 3 „ 

V. 179. The ſtery of Jupiter and Juno.] I don't know a 
bolder fiction in all antiquity, than this of Jupiter's being de- 
ceived and laid aſleep, or that has a greater air of impiety, 
and abſurdity, It is an obſervation of Monſ. de St. Ewremond. 
vpon the ancient poets, which every one will agree to: 
bat it is ſurprizing enough to find them ſo ſcrupulous to 
preſerve probability, in ations purely humen; and ſo 
> ready to violate it in repreſenting the actions of the Gods. 

5 Even thoſe who have ſpeke more ſagely than the reſt, of 

4 their nature, could not forbear to ſpeak extravagantly of 

their conduct. When they eſtabliſh their being and their 
| | | ENG attri- 
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With joy the glorious conflict ſhe ſurvey d, 
Where her great brother gave the Grecians aid.. 


attributes, they make them immortal, infinite, almighty, | 
perfectly wiſe, and perfeQly good.; But the moment they | 


** repreſent them ating, there is no weakneſs to which they | 
do not make them ſtoop, and no folly or wickedneſs they 
do not make them commit.“ The ſame author anſwers this 


in another place by remarking, ** That truth was not the 
_ 4+. inclination of the firſt ages: a fooliſh lie or a lucky falſhood 
gave reputation to impoſtors, and pleaſure to the credu. 

| <4 lous, It was the whole ſecret of the great and the wiſe, 


« to govern the ſimple and ignorant herd. The vulgar, Who 


pay a profound reverence to myſterious errors, would have 
, deſpiſed-plain truth, and it was thought a piece of pru- 
46 dence to deceive them. All the diſcourſes of the ancients 

6+ were fitted to fo advantageous a deſign, There was no- 
_ «* thing to be ſeen but fiftions, allegories, and- ſimilitudes, 
and nothing was to appear as it was in itſelf,” | : 


I muſt needs, upon the whole, 2s far as I can judge, give 


up the morality of this fable; but what colour of excuſe for 

it Homer might have from ancient tradition, or what myſtical 
or allegorical ſenſe might atone for. the appearing: impicty, is 

bard to be aſcertained at this diſtant period of time, That 


there had been before his age a tradition of Jupiter's being 
laid aſleep, appears from the ſtory of Hercules at Coos, refer- 


red to by our author, v. 285, There is alſo a paſſage in 
Diodorus, lib. 1, c. 7, which gives ſome ſmall light to this 


fiction. Among other reaſons which that hiſtorian lays down 
to prove that Homer travelled into Egypt, he alledges this 


paſſage of the interview of Jupiter and un, Which be ſays 


was grounded upon an Egyptian feſtival, «vhereon the nuptial ; 


 eeren.onies of theſe two deities were celebrated, at wphich time 
| both their tabernacles, adorned with all ſorts if flowers, ore 
Carried by the prieſts to the top of a high mountain, Indeed as 
the greateſt part of the ceremonies of the ancient religions 


conſiſted in ſome ſymbolieal repreſentations of certain actions 
of their Gods, or rather deified mortals, ſo a great part of 


ancient poetry conſiſted in the deſcription of the actions exhi- 
bited in thoſe ceremonies. The loves of Venus and Adonis. 


are a remackable inſtance of this kind, which, tho? under 
different names, were celebrated by annual repreſentations, 
as well in Egypt as in ſeveral nations of Greece and Aſia: 


and to the images which were carrfed in theſe feſtivals, ſeve- 
ral ancient poets were indebted for their moſt happy deſcrip- 


tions. 


2 


— 
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But plac'd aloft, on Ida's ſhady height 
She ſees her Jeve, and trembles at the ſight. 5 
Fove to deceive, what method ſhall ſhe try, 135. 
What arts to blind his all-beholding eye !' 
 Atlengtlrſhe truſts her power; reſolv'd to prove © 
The old, yet ſtill ſucceſsful, cheat of love; 
Againſt his wiſdom to oppoſe her charms, . 
And lull the Lord of Thunders in her arms. 190 
f 1 8 - 
| tions; If the truth of this obſervation of Diodirus be admitted, 
the preſent paſſage will appear with more_dignity, being 
grounded on religion; and the conduct of the poet will be 1 
more juſtifiable, if that, which has been generally counted 3 
an incident, wanton fiction, ſhould prove to be the repreſen- 
tation of a religious ſolemnity. Conſidering the great igno- 
Trance we are in of many ancient ceremonies, there may be 
probably in Hener m. y incidents entirely of this nature; 
wherefore we ought to be reſerved in our cenſures, leſt what 
we decry as wrong in the Poet, ſhould prove only a fault in 
his religion. And indeed it would be a very unfair way to 
tax any people, or any age whatever, with groſſneis in general, 


purely from the groſs or abſurd ideas or practices that are to 
be found in their religions. 3%, =” 


In the next place, if we have recourſe to allegory, (which - 
ſoftens and reconciles every thing) it may be imagined that 
by the congreſs of Jupiter and Fur, is meant the mingling of 
the ether and the air (which are generally ſaid to be ſignified . 
by theſe two deities.) The ancients believed the ether to be 
igneous, and that by its kind influence upon the air, it was 
the cauſe of all vegetation ; To which nothing more exactly 
_ correſponds, than the fiction of the earth putting forth her 
flowers immediately upon this congreſs. Virgil has ſome 
| lines in the ſecond Georgic, that ſeem a perfect explanation 
of the fable into this ſenſe. la deſcribing the ſpring, he hints 
as if ſomething of a vivifying influence was at that time ſpread - 
from the upper heavens into the air. He calls Jupiter expreſſ- 
ly Zther, and repreſeots him operating upon his ſpouſe for - 


* 


the production of all things, | 
Tum pater omni potent fœcundis imbribus ether 
 Cmjugis in gremio lætæ deſcendit, & omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore fetus, 
Far turit omni ager, & c. 


. Bur 
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78 r >. xv. 
Swift to her bright apartment ſhe repairs, 
Sacred to dreſs, and beauty's pleaſing cares: 
| But be all this as it will, it is certain, that whatever may 
de thought of this fable in a theological or philoſcphical view, 
it is one of the moſt beautiful pieces that ever was produced 
dy Poetry, Neither Goes it want its moral: An ingenious 
modern writer (whom 1 am pleaſed to take any occaſion of 
| Quoting) has given it us in theſes words, „ 
This paſſage of Homer may ſuggeſt abundance of in- 
s ſtruction to a woman who has a mind to preſerve, or recall 
*+ the affeQion of her huſband. The care of her perſon and 
+ dreſs, with the particular blandiſhments woven in the 
* Ceflus, are ſo plainly recommended in this fable, and ſo 
© indiſpenſably, neceſſary in every female who deſires to 
pleale, that they need no farther explanation, The diſcre- 
tion likewife in covering all matrimonial quarrels from 
the knowledge of others, is taught in the pretended viſit to 
6 Tethys, in the ſpeech where Juno addreſſes herſelf to Venus , 
as the chaſte and prudent management of a, wife's charms | 
sis intimated by the ſame pre tence for her appearing before 


4 Fupiter, and by the concealment of the Ceftus in her boſom, | 


1 ſhall leave this tale to the conſideration of ſuch good 
„ hoviewives, who are never well drefſed but when they are 
abroad, and thirk it neceſſary to appear more agreeable to. 
all men living taan their hutbands: As alo to thoſe prudent: 


„ Jadies, who to avoid the appearance of being over-fond,, 


entertain their huſbands with indiffererce, averſion, ſullen 


« filence, or exaſperating language. 5 
V. 191. Sit to her bright apartment ſbe repairs, &c.} 
This paſſage may be of conſideration to the ladies, and, for 
their ſakes, I take a little pains to obſerve. upon it. Homer 
tells us that the very Goddeſſes, who are all over charms, 


* 


- never dreſs in ſight of any one: The Queen of Heaven adorns. 


herſelf in private, and the doors lock after her. In Hemer 
| there are no Dieux des Ruelles, no Gods are admitted to the 
wilde. „ 5 | „5 A. 
l am afraid there are ſome earthly Goddeſſes of leſs pri- 
| dence, who have loft moſt of the adoration of mankind by 
| the contrary practice. Lucretius (a very good judge in gal- 
Jantry) preſcribes, as a cure to a deſperate lover, the fre- 
queut ſight of his miſtreſs undreſſed. Juno herſelf has ſuf- 
fer'd a little by the very Muſe's peeping into her chamber, 
ſince ſome nice criticks are ſhocked in this place of Homer, to 


and that the Goddeſs waſhes herſelf, which preſents ome 55 
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With ſkill divine had Vulcan form'd the bow'r, 

| Safe from acceſs of each intruding pow'r. As 
Touch'd with her ſecret key, the doors unfold : 195 
| Self-cloſd behind her ſhut the valves of gold.  _ 
Here firit ſhe bathes; and round her body pours. 

Soft oils of fragrance, and ambroſial ſhow'rs : - 

The winds perfunrd, the balmy gale convey, | 

| Thro' heav'n, thro' earth, and all th' aereal way; 200 
Spirit divine ! whoſe exhalation greets 


The ſenſe of Gods with more than mortal ſweets. 


Thus while ſhe breath'd of heav'n, with decent pride 
Her artſul hands the radiant treſſes ty 'd; 


„ Ge Part- 


as if e was wriy.. Thoſe who have delicacy will prof by 
this remark; 
V. 198. Set wh of frazrance.] The practice of Jung. in 


| anointing her body with perfumed oils, was a remarkable 
part of ancient Coſmetics, tho? entirely. diſuted 1 in the modera 


arts of dreſs, It ma) poſſibly offend - the, niceneſs of modern 


ladies; but ſuch of 'em as paint, ought to conſider that this 


practice might, without much greater diffeulty, be recon- 
ciled to cleanlineſs. This paſſage is a clear inſtance of the 


antiquity of this cuſtom, and clearly determines againſt Pliny, 2 


who was of opinion that it was not fo ancient at thoſe times, 
where, ſpeaking of perfumed unguents, he ſays, Lis primus 
invenerit non tradilur; Tliacts temporibus non erant, Ib. 13. 


e. 1, Beſides the cuſtom of anointing Kings among the Jer, 
which the Chriſtians have borrowed, there are ſeveral allu- 


ſions in the Old Teftament which ſhew that this practice was 
thought ornamental among them. The Fſal uit, ſpeaking of 


the gifts of God, mentions wine and oil, the former to make 


glad the heart of man, and the latter to give him a chearful . 
countenance, It ſeems moit probable that this was an eaſtern 


invention, agreeable to the luxury of the Afraticks, among 


whom the moſt proper ingredients for theſe unguents were' 


produced; frum them this cuſtom was propagated among the 


Rmans, by whom it was clteemed. a pleature ot a very re- 


fined nature. Whoever is curious to ſee ini{tunces of their ex, 


pence and delicacy therein, may be ſatisfied in the firit three 
chapters of the thirteenth book of Pli, s natural hiſtory, 


V. 203. Thas while foe breath'd of heaw'n, &.] We have 
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78 HOME R'“S ILI AD. B. xIv. 
Part on her head in ſhining ringlets roll, 
Part o'er her ſhoulders wav'd like melted gold. 
cs i Hr Around 
Fair Sex, and of the mode between two and three thouſand 
years ago. May I have leave to obſerve the great ſimplicity 
of Juno's dreſs, in compariſon with the innumerable equipage 
of a modern toilette? The Goddeſs, even when ſhe is ſetting. 
_ herſelf out on the greateſt occaſion, has only her own locks 
to tie, a white veil to caſt over them, a mantle to dreſs her 
whole body, her pendants, and her ſandals. This the Poet, 
expreſly ſays was all her dreſs, [dia uicpmoy;] and one may 
reaſonably conclude it was all that was uſed by the greateſt 
Princeſſes and fineſt beauties of thoſe times. The good Eufta- 
bini is raviſhed to find, that here are no waſhes-for the face, 
nor dyes for the hair, and none of thoſe artificial embelliſh- 
ments ſince in practice; he allo rejoices net a little, that 
Funo has no Jooking-glaſs, tire-woman, or waiting-maid,. 
One tray preach till doomſday on this ſubjeQ,, but all the 
commentators in the world will never prevail upon a lady to 
| ttick one pin the leſs in her gown, except ſhe can be con« _ 
vinced that the ancient dreſs will better ſet off her perſon, 
As the Afeatichs always ſurpaſſed the Grecians in whatever. 
regarded magnificence and luxury, fo we find their women 
far gone in the contrary extreme of dreſs. There is a paſſage. 
in Iſaiab, Ch. 3. that gives us a particular of their ornaments; 
and which I think appears very well in contraſt to this of 
Hon ey. The brawery of their tinkling ornaments about their 
feet, and their cauls, and their reund tires like the moon: The 
chains and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the 
ernaments of the legs, and the headbands and the tablets, and 
ide ear rings, the rings "” noſe jewels, the changeable ſuits 
of apparel, and the mantles, and the wimples,- and the criſping - 
pins, the glaſſes and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the 
I could be glad to aſk the ladies which they ſhould like beſt. 
| to imitate, the Greeks or the Afiaticks?. I would defire thoſe 
that are handſome and well made, to conſider. that. the dreſs 
of June (which is the ſame they. ſee in flatues) has manifeſtly 
the advantage of the preſent, in diſplaying whatever is beau» | 
tiful: That the charms of the nec& and breaſt are not leſs laid 
open, than by the modern ſtays; and that thoſe of the leg 
are more gracefully diſcovered, than even by the hoop-petti- 
coat: That the fine turn of the arms is better obſerved; and 
that ſeveral natural graces of the ſhape and body appear much : 
more Conipicuous, Lt is not to be denied but the * 


205 


Far-beaming pendants tremble in her ear, 


entirely upon craft; and by the force of pleaſure it is, that he 5 
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Around her next a heay'nly mantle flow'd, 

That rich with Pallas labour'd colours glow? d; | 
Large claſps of gold the foldings gather'd round, | - f 

A golden zone her ſwelling boſom bound. 210 ; 


Each gem illumin'd with a triple ſtar. 

Then o'er her head ſhe caſt a veil more white 
Than new-falPn ſnow,. and dazzling. as the light. 5 

Laſt her fair feet celeſtial ſandals grace. "B65 

Thus iſſuing radiant, with majeſtic pace, EY 
Forth from the dome th' imperial Goddeſs n 

And calls che Mother: of me. Smiles. and Loves. Ly 


Hor 


and our preſent modes were detter contrivec to . me > 
people's defects, but I don't ſpeak to ſuch people: I ſpeak | 

only to ladies of that beauty, who can make any faſhion pre- 
vail by their being ſeen in it; and who put others of their 
ſex under a wretched neceſſity of being like them in their | 
| habits, or not being like them at all.” As for the reſt, let them + Þ |} 
follow the mode of Jadæa, and be content with the name * 
Afeaticks. _ 

85 216. Thus iſſuing n re.] Thus the Goddeſs + 
comes from her apartment, againſt her ſpouſe, in compleat © 
armour. The pleaſures of women moſtly prevait by pure 
cunning, and the artful management of their perſons; for 
there is but one way for the weak to ſubdue the mighty, and - 8 
that is by pleaſure. The Poet. ſhews at the ſame time, that . Þ} 
men of underſtanding are not maſtered without a great deal | 
of artifice and dreſs. - There are but three ways whereby to + 
overcome another, by violence, by perſuaſion, or by craft: 
Jabiter was invincible by main force; to think of perſuading 
Was as fruitleſs, after he had paſſed his nod to Achilles; 
therefore June was. obliged of neceſſtty to turn her thoughts | 


_ eninares and manages the God. Euſtathius. f 
V. 218. And calls the mother of the Smiles and. both, ; Y 
: Notwithſtanding all the pains Juus has been at, to adorn her- 
elf, ſhe is till conſcious that neither the: naturah beauty of 
her perſon, nor the artificial one of her dreſs, will be ſuffi- 
cient to work upon a huſband : ſhe therefore has recourle to 
te. Ceſtus of V . as a kind of lovecharm, not doubting to 
n S 


Bo nomreR's 11 1a p. B. XIV, 


How long (to Venus thus apart ſhe cry'd) 
Shall human ſtrifes celeſtial ſtrifes divide? 
Ah yet, will Venus aid Saturnia's joy, 
And ſet aſide the cauſe of Greece and Troy 5 
Let heav'n's dread Empreſs (Cytber&a ſaid) 
Speak her requeſt, and deem her will obey d. | 
Then grant me (ſaid the Queen) thoſe conqu” ring charms. 
That pow'r which mortals and immortals warms, 226 
That love which melts mankind j in fierce defires, | 
And burns the ſons of heay'n with ſacred fires! 

For lo! I haſte to thoſe remote abodes, 
Where the great parents (facred ſource of Gods 1 2 3% 
Ocean and Tethys their old empire keep, 
On * laſt units of the * and deep. 


220 


In 
5 inflame his wind by merical 1 A folly which in all 
ages has poſſeſt her ſex. To procure this, ſhe applies to the 
Goddeſs of Love; from whom hiding her real deſign under a 
| Jeigaed htory, (another propriety in the character of the fair) 
| ſhe obtains the valuable preſent of this wonder working girdle. 
The allegory of the Ceftzs lies very open, though the imper- 
tinences of Euftathius on this head are unſpeakable : In it are 
comprized the moſt powerful incentives to love, as well as 
the ſtrongeſt effect, of the paſſion, The juſt admiration of 
this paſſage has always been fo great and univerſal, that the 
Ceſtus of Venus is become proverbial, - The beauty of the. 
| lines, which in a few words comprehend this agreeable fiction, 
can ſcarce be equalled. So beautiful an original has produced 
very fine imitations, wherein we may obſerve a few additi- 
onal figures, expreſſing ſome of the improvements which the 
affectation, or artifice, of the fair ſex, have introduced into 
the art of love ſince Homer's days. Taſſe has finely imitated 


this deſcription in the magical girdle of Armida, Gierſar 
0 denime liberata. Cant. 16. | | | 


Teneri Sdegni, e placide e . 
| Repulſe, e cari vewvi, e liete pac i, 
: '  Sorrift, farril tte, e dolci lille | i 
3 Di piante, e ſeſpir trenchi, e melli bac. 
MMonſ. de la Mette's imitation of this ficion is likewiſe 1 won . 
5 hh beautiful. * 


mg — 
Kr 


3 What-time old Saturn from Olympus caſt, 


Which held fo long that ancient pair in peace. 


a 


7. TIF. HOMER'S IIIA. Br 
* | 
In their kind arms my tender years were paſt; 


_ Of upper heav'n to Jowe reſign'd the reign, 2235. 
W hbelm'd under the huge maſs of earth and main, 
For ſtrife, | hear, has made the union ceaſe, 


What honour, and what love ſhall I obtain,. | 
If I compoſe thoſe fatal feuds again, 5 240 
Once more their minds in mutual ties engage, 

And what my youth has ow'd repay their age. 


She ſaid. With awe divine the Queen of love 
Obey'd the ſiſter and the wife of Jowe e. 


And from her fragrant breaſt the Zone unbrac'd, 245 
With v various Kill and bigh embroid * — 


Ce iſm, Ie fetal, & la a a la fois, : 
Du pouvoir de Pamour, du charme de ſes leix. 
Elle enflamme les yeux, de cette ardeur qui touche ; $ 
Dan ſourire enchant eur, elle anime la bouche; * 
Paſſionne la woix, en adoucit les ſons, | 
| Prite ces tours beureuæ, plus forts que les rai toms 1 
Inſpire, pour touchen, ces tendres e 
Ces refus attirans, V ecueil des ſages memes. 
Et la nature enfin, y voulut renfer mer, 
Tout ce gui perſuade, & ce qui fait ai mer. 
3 prenant ce tiſſu, que Venus lut preſente, 
h Junon n'etoit que belle, elle devient charmante. 
Les graces, & les ris, les plaiſirs, & les jeux, 
Surpris.cherchent Venus, doutent qui eſt des deux, 
L*amour meme trompe, trouve Funen plus belle; 
5 Et ſon arc ala main, deja wole apres elle, 


Spencer, in his fourth book, Canto 6. deſcribes a virdle 
of Venus of a very different nature, for as this had the power 
do raile up looſe deſires in others, that had a more wonderful 

faculty to ſuppreſs them in the perſon that wore it: But it 
bad a molt dreadful quality, to burſt aſunder whenever tied; 
about any one but a chaſte bolom. Such a girdle, *tis to be 
ſcared, would produce effects very different from the ocher: 
| Homer s Ceſlus would be a pzace-maker to reconcile man and 


wife; but Spencer's Ceſtus would probably deſtroy the good 
agrecment of many. a happy couple, 5 


— 
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In this was ev'ry art, and ey'ry charm, * 
To win the wiſeſt, and the coldeſt warm: 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire, 

The kind deceit, the ſtill-reviving fire, 250 
Perſuaſive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive fighs, ND 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes 
This on her hand the Cyprian Goddeſs lay'd; 
Take this, and with it all thy-with, the ſaid ; _ 

With ſwiles ſhe took the charm ; and ſmiling preſt 
The pow'rful Ce/tus to her ſhowy breaſt. 256. 

Then Venus to the courts of Fove withdrew ; ; 
Whilſt from Olympus pleas'd Saturnia flew. 
Oer high Pizria thence her courſe ſhe bore, 
. O'er fair Enathia's ever- pleaſing- ſnore, 260 


Oi'er Hemus hills with ſnows eternal crown'd ; 


© taking wing from Athes lofty ſteep, ; 


- Nor once her flying foot approach'd the ground. 


| She ſpeeds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 3 
Ads ſeeks the cave of Death's half-brother, Sleep.) 


Sweet 


V. 285. And preſt the pow'rful Ceſtus to her ſmavy breaſt.] 
 Euftathius takes notice, that the word Ceflus is not the name, 
but epithet only, of Yenus's girdle ; tho? the epithet has pre- 

vailed ſo far as to become the proper name in common uſe, 
This has happened to others of our Author's epithets; the 
word Pigmy is of the ſame nature. Venus wore this girdle | 
below. her neck, and in open fight, but Fung hides it in her 
boſom, to ſhew the difference of the two charaQers; It ſuits 
well with Venus. to make a ſhew of whatever:is engaging in 
her; but Jun, who is a matron of prudence and gravity, 
ought to be more modeſt. „ 55 
V. 264, She ſpreds to Lemnos o'er the rolling deep, 4 
1 Ad ſee lu the cave of Death's half. brot her, Sleep.] 
In this fiction Homer introduces a new divine perſonage: It 
does not appear whether this God of Sleep was a God of He- 
mer's creation, or whether, his pretenſions to divinity were 
of more ancient date. The Poet indeed ſpeaks of him as o 


one formerly active in ſome heavenly tranſactions, Be * 


2 K. HOMERS II IAD. BY 
gweet · pleaſing Sleep (Saturnia thus began) 266 
Who ſpread'ſt thy empire o'er each God. and Man; 


as it will, ſucceeding Poets have always acknowledged his 
title. Virgil would not let his #nerd.be without a perſon ſo 
proper for poetical machinery tho he has employed him | 
wich much leſs art than his maſter; ſince he appears in the. 
fifth book wjthout provocation or commiſiion, only to deſtroy 
the Jean Pilot. The criticks, who cannot ſee all the 
allegories which the commentators pretend to find in Homer's. 
| | divinities, muſt be obliged te acknowledge the reality and 
ky propriety of this; ſince every thing that is here ſaid of this- - 
- nwaginary Deity is juſtly applicable to Sleep. He is called 
| the Brot her of Death; ſaid to be protected by Night : and, 
is employed very naturally to lull a huſband” to reſt 1n; 
| the embraces of-his wife; which effect of this cozjugal cprate,. 
even the modeſt Virgil has remarked in the perſons of 
Vulcan and Venus, probably with an eye to this paſſage ob 
Homer: © ))%%%)%Cͥͤ 88 
e — Placidumque petivit 
| Conjugis infuſus gr emia per membra ſoporem. 5 
V. 264, To Lemnos.] The commentators are hard put- 
to it, to give a reaſon why Jun? ſeeks for Sleep in Lemnos, 
Some finding out that Lemnos anciently abounded with wine, 
inform us that it was a proper place of reſidence for him, 
| wile being naturally a great provoker of Sleep. Others will“ 
have it, that this God being in love with Pafithae, who re- 
ſided with her ſiſter the wife of Vulcan, in Lemnos, it was 
very probable he might be found haunting near his miſtreſs. 
Other commentators perceiving the weakneſs of theſe conjecs 
tures, will have it that Jano met Sleep here by mere accident; 
but this is contradictory to the whole thread of the narration. 
But who knows whether Homer might not deſign this fiction 
ds a piece of raillery upon the ſluggiſhneſs of the Lemnians; 
tho" this character of them does not appear? A kind of ſatire. 
like that of Arieſto, who makes the angel find Diſcerd in 
a monaſtery? Or, like that of Boileau in his Lutrin, where 
he places Molleſſe in a dormitory of the Monks of St. 
| Bernard? 7 „ e 15 | © 4 : x 
V. 266. Scpeet p leaſing Sleep, & c.] Virgil has copied 
ſome part of this converſation between Juno and Sleep, where 
he introduces the ſame Goddeſs making a requeſt to Æolus. 
Scaliger, who is always eager to depreciate Homer, and zea- 
lous to praiſe his favourite Author, has highly cenſured this 
» Pallage ; But notwithſtagding this critick's judgment, an im- 
EE Es ene 


64 HOMPR's IELFMAD.. B. xiv. 
If &er obſequious to thy Funo's will. Te LN 
O Pow'r of Slumbers l hear, and favour ftill, 
_ Sned thy {oft dews on fove's immortal eyes, 270 

While ſunk in love's entrancing joys he lies. 
A ſplendid fooiftool, and a throne that ſhine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, ſhall be thine ;- 
The work of Vulcan; to indulge thy eaſe, 
When wine and feaſts. thy golden humours pleaſe 255 
„„ SEES O95 OL 
partial reader will find, 1 don't doubt; much more art and 
beauty in the original than the copy. In the former, Juno | 
endeavours to engage Sleep in her deſign by the promiſe ofa: 
proper and a valuable preſent; but having formerly run a 
great hazard in a like attempt, he is not prevailed upon, 
Hereupon the Goddeſs, knowing his paſſion for one of the 
_ Graces, engages to give her to his deſires : This hope brings 
the lover to conſent, but not before he obliges June to confirm 
her promiſe by an oath in the moſt ſolemn manner, the very 
Words and ceremony whereof he preſcribes to her. Theſe | 
are all beautiful and poetical circumſtances, moſt whereof _ 
are untouched by Virgil, and which Scaliger therefore calls 
| Jow and vulgar. He only makes Juno demand a favour 
from lus, which he had no. reaſon to refuſe ;, and promiſe 
him a reward, which it does not appear he was fond of. The 
Latin Poet has indeed with great judgment added one circum- 
| ſtance concerning the promiſe of children, | 
| =—=T pulchrd faciet te prole parentem, _ | 
And this is conformable to the religion of the Romany, 
among whom Jun; was ſuppoſed to preſide over human births 3 
but it does bot appear the had any ſuch office in the Greek 
theology. | 8 3 
V. 2/2. 'A ſplendid foorfloo!.} Notwithſtanding the cavils 
of Scaliger, it may be allowed that an eaſy chair was no im- 
proper preſent for S/. As to the footſtool, Madam Dacter's 
obſervation isa very jult one; that beſides its being a conve- 
niency, it was a mark of hanour, and was far from preſenting 
any low ritt vial idea, It is upon that account we find it ſo 
frequcatly mentioned in Scripture, where the earth is called 
ibe fortſtoal of the rhrins of G:d, In Feremiah, Fucea is call- 
ed {is # ink of diſtinction) the footitool of the feet of Cod. 
Lament, 2. v. 1. And he reien be, ed nut the fookſtool cf ps fect, > 
in the dey of bis <ereth, Vee lee here the lame image, foun- 
ded no doubt upon the ſame cuſtoms. Dacier. 


. 
> 


V. 279. The Sire of all, old Ocean,)] Homer (ſays Plu- 
& torch) calls the ſea Father of All, with a view to this doc- 
 ®& trine, that all things were generated from water, Thales 
et the Mileſſan, the head of the Tonick Set, who ſeems to have 
„ been the firſt author of Philoſophy, affirmed water to be 
the principle from whence all things ſpring, and into which 
« all things are reſolved, becauſe the prolifick ſeed of all 
animals is a moiſture ; all plants are nouriſhed by moiſture; 
4 the very ſun and ſtars, which are fire, are novriſhed by 
« moiſt vapours and exhalations; and conſequently he thought 
the world was. produced from this element.“ Plut. Opin, 
of Philoſ, l. 1. c. 3. VVV 
V. 281. But how, unbid Dx, c.] This particularity is 
Vorth remarking : Sleep tells Juno that he dares not approach 
Jupiter without his own order; whereby he ſeems to intimate 
that a ſpirit of a ſuperior kind may give itſelf up to a voluntary 
ceſſation of thought and action, tho' it does not want this 
relaxation from any weakneſs or neceſſity of its nature. . 
V. 285, What-tims de ſertiag llion's waſted plain, &c.] 
One may obſerve from bence, that to make falſity in fables 
uſcful and ſubſervient to our deſigns, it is not enough to cauſe 
dhe ſtory to reſemble truth, but we are to corroborate it by. 
parallel places; which method the Poet uſes elſewhere. 
. Thus many may have attempted great difficulties, and ſure 
mounted them. So did Hercules, ſo did Juno, fo did Pluto. 
Here therefore the Poet feigning that Sleep is going to prac- 
tice inſidiouſſy upon Jeve, prevents the ſtrangeneſs and incre- 
dibility of the tale, by ſquaring it to an ancient ſtory ; which 
ancient ſtory was, that Sleep had once before got the maſtery 
of Five in the caſe of Hercules. Euſtathius, 
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7. W. HOMER'S ILTaD. Os F 
Imperial Dame (the balmy pow'r replies) | 
Great Saturn's heir and empreſs of the ſłkies! 1 
Oer other Gods J ſpread my eaſy chain; i 
The Sire of all, old Ocean, owns my reign, J 
And his huſh'd waves lie filent-on the main, 280 iS; 
hut how unbidden ſhall I dare to ſteep : 3 1 
ves awful tem ples in the dew of fleep? 1 
Long ſince too vent'rous, at thy bold command, a. 
On thoſe eternal lids I laid my hand; „„ | 
15 What-time, deſerting Illion's waſted plain, 5 285 | bf 
His conqu'ring ſon, Alcides, plow'd the main: x 
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When lo! the . ariſe, the tempeſts roar, 
And drive the hero to the Coan ſhore: 


Great Jove awaking, ſhook the bleſt abodes 


With riſing. wrath, and tumbled. Gods on Gods; 2 


Ne chief he fought, and: from the realms on bien 
Had hutl'd indignant to the nether ſky ; - 


But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 


(The friend of earth and heav'n) her wings pla 
Impower d the wrath of Gods and Men to oume, 295 | 


* n ou rever d the venerable dame. 
"Vid 


V. at Eo 1 2s os 57 a 3 1 Jupiter 
is repreſented as unwilling to do. any thing that might be 
offenſive or ungrateful to Night; the Poet (ſays Euftathius} 

inſtructs us by this, that a wiſe. and honeſt man will curb his 
wrath before any aweful and-venerable perſon : Such was © 
Night in regard of Jupiter, feigned as an anceſtor, and ho- 
. nourable on account of her antiquity and power. For the 
Greek theology teaches that-Night and Chaos were before all 
things. Wherefore it was held ſacred to obey the Night in 


the conflicts of war, as we find by the admonitions of ts heralds . 
to Hecter and Ajax in the 7th Iliad. ; 55 


Milten has made a fine uſe of this ancient opinion in rela» 
tion to Chaos and Night, in the latter part of his ſecond book, 


Where he. deſcribes the. paſſage of Seton thro? their 8 
| He calls them, 


2 Va Night, 
=D, And hae, anceſtors of nature. 


oy And alludes to the ſame, in thoſe noble verſes, | 


| + Behold the throne 
1 5 © of Char, and his dark pavilion ſpread © 
Wide on the waſteful deep: With him enthroa's 
Sate ſable. veſted Night, eldeſt of things, 
© The. conſort of his reign, - 


T bat Gas Apoſtrophe of ae. has allo the ſame alto 
| * 1. 


0 thou, moſt ancient has of all, 

More old than fove, whom thou at firſt dia breed, 
Or that great houſe of Gods cœleſtial; 

Which was begot in Demogorgon' shall, 
8 And w the ſecrets of the world unmade. ; 


* XIV. 
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Vain are thy fears (the Queen of heav'n replies, 
And ſpeaking, rolls her large majeſtick eyes) 


Think'ſt thou that Trey has Jove s high favour = 
Like great}Alcider, his all-conqu'ring fon? 3000 


Hear and obey the miſtreſs of the ſkies, 

Nor for the deed expect a vulgar prize; 
For know, thy lov'd one ſhall be ever thine, 

The youngeſt Grace, Paſithat the divine. 

Swear then (he faid) by thoſe tremendous floods 305 
That roar thro! hell, and bind th' invoking Gods, 
Let the great parent Earth one hand ſuſtain, 
And ftretch the other o'er the ſacred Main. 
Call the black Gods that round Seturnus dwell; 


To hear and witneſs from the depths of hell; L 310 


That ſhe, my lov'd one, ſhall be ever mine, 
The youngeſt Grace, Paſithat the divine. 
The Queen aſſents, and from th' infernal bow” oY 
Tnvokes the fable ſub-Tartareah Dow's, 
And thoſe who rule th' inviolable floods, 315 
Whom mortals name the dread Titanian Gods. 
| Then ſwift as wind, o'er Lemnos' ſmoaky iſle, 


They wing their way, and Imbrus' ſea- beat ſoil, 
| Theo 


v. 307. Let the N e Farth one PT ei 
| And ſtretch the other o'er the ſacred main, & c.] 


There is ſomething wonderfully ſolemn in this manner of 


ſwearing propoled by Sleep to Juno, How anſwerable is this to 


the dignity of the Queen of the Goddeſſes, where Earth, Oce-. 
an, and Hell itſelf, where the whole creation, all things viſt 
ble and inviſible, are call'd to be witneſſes of the oath of the 


d * 


of his head, | 8 | . 
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V. 311. That ſbe, m Jov'd one, Kc.) Sleep is here made 
to repeat the words of Juns's promiſe, than which repetition. 
nothing, I think, can be more beautiful or better placed. 
| lover, fired with theſe hopes, inſiſts on the promiſe, 
dwelling with pleaſure on each circumſtance that relates to his 
fair one. The throne a footſtool, it ſcems, are quite. ou, 
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Thro* air unſden involy'd i in darkneſs glide, | 
And light on Lectos, on the point of Ids, _ 320 


; (Mother of ſavages, whoſe echoing hills 
Are heard reſounding with a hundred rills) 
Fair Ida trembles underneath the God E 


Huſh'd are her mountains, and her foreſts nod. : ” 4 
There on a fir, whoſe ſpiry branches riſe 325 
To j join its ſummits to the neighb'ring ſkies, 


Dark in embow'ring ſhade, conceal'd from fight, 
Sate Sleep, in likeneſs of the bird of night... 


. ( Cbalci- 
v. 323. Fair Ida Rent 1 It 's vſanlly ſuppoſed at the 


approach or preſence of any heavenly being, that upon their 
motion all mould ſhake that lies beneath them. Here the 
Poet, giving a deſeription of the deſcent of theſe Deities upon « 


the eround at Lectos, fays that the loftieſt of the wood trem- 
bled under their feet ; Which expreſſion is to intimate the 
lightneſs and ſwiftneſs of the motions of heavenly beings; 


| the wood does not ſhake under their feet from any corporeal. 
weight, but from a certain awful dread and horror. Euſta- 


thing. | 
V. 328. ebe of the bird of ni 801. This is a bird 


: about the ſize of a hawk, entirely black, pn that is the rea- 
ſon why Homer deſcribes Sleep under its form, Here (ſays 


Euſtathius) Homer lets us know, as well as in many. other 


places, that he is no ſtranger to the language of the Gods, 


Hebbes has taken very much from the dignity. of this ſuppo- 


tion, in tranſlating the preſent lines in this manner, 


And there ſat Sleep i ia likeneſs of a fowl, $0 
© Which Gods do Chalcis call, and men an o-•XI. - 


We find in Plato's Crotylus a diſcourſe of great fubrility, | 
grounded chiefly on this oþſervation, of Homer, that the Gods | 
and men call the ſame-thing by different names. The Philo- 


ſopher ſuppoſes that in the original language every thing was 
expreſſed by a word, whoſe found was naturally apt to mark 


the nature of the thing ſignified, This great work he aſcribes 


to the Gods, ſince it required more knowledge both in the 


nature and ſounds of things, than man had attained to. This 


reſemblance, he ſays, was almoſt loſt in modern languages 


| by the aal actual men had 10 and the great 


e 


On the laſt limits of t he land and main. | 
I viſit theſe td hoſe indulgent cares 345 


Por ſtrife, I hear, has made the union ceaſe, 
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(Chalchis his name e with thoſe of heavenly birth, 


| Butcall'd Cymindis by the race of earth) 330 


To Ida's top ſucceſsful Juno flies; 
Great Jove ſurveys her with afpiring eyes 
The God whoſe lightning ſets the heav'ns on fire, 
Thro' all his boſom feels the fierce defire 1496 
Fierce, as when firſt by ſtealth he ſeiz'd her charms, 


Mix d with her ſoul, and melted in her arms. 335 | 


Fix d on her eyes he fed his eager look, 


Then preſs'd her hand, and then with Waden ſpoke. 5 


\ Why comes my Goddeſs from th' zthereal ſky, 


And not her ſteeds and flaming chariot nigh ? 340 


Tun ſhe —1 haſte; to thoſe remote abodes, 
Where the great parent of the deathleſs gods, 
The rev'rend Ocean and grey Tethys reign, 


] owe the nurſing of my tender years. 


Which held fo long this ancient pair in peace. 
The ſteeds prepar'd;\my chariot to convey _ 


Oer earth and ſeas, and thro? th aerial way, 350 


Wait under Ide: Of thy ſuperior pow'r 


To alk conſent, leave thi . bow? 55 
Nor 


licence they: had taken in compounding of words, However 


recks ſome remains of 
| this original language, of which he gives a few inſtances, 


he obſerves there were yet among the 


adding, that many more were to be found in ſome of the 
barbarous languages, that had deviated leſs from the original, 
which was ſtill preſerved entire among the Gods. This ap- 


pPears a notion ſo uncommon, that I could not forbear to men- : 
x: ion. it; | 
V. 348. To, whoſe indulgent cares Lowe the nurſing FA „K.! 

Tbe allegory of this is very obvious. Juno is conſtantly un 


derſtood to be the air: and we are here told ſhe was nouriſhed 


by the vapours which riſe from the Ocean and the Eerth, For 


Tethys is. the ſame with Rhea, Eafluthine. | 
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Nor ſeek, unknown to thee, the facred cells 
Deep under ſeas, where hoary Ocean dwells. | 1 
For that (ſaid Jove) ſuffice another day; 3566 

But eager love denies the leaſt delay. gx. 

Let ſofter cares the preſent hour employ, 5 

And be theſe moments ſacred all to joy. _ - 

Neeber did my ſoul ſo ſtrong a paſſion-prove, 7: 5 - 


Or for an earthly, or a heav'nly love. 350 
Not when I preſs'd Ixion's matchleſs dame, 
| Whence roſe Pirithous like the Gods in fame. 
Not when fair Dana felt the ſhow'r of gold 
Stream into life, whence Perſeus brave and bold. 
Not thus I burn'd for either Theban dame, 365 
Bacchus from this, from that Alcides came) 2$2o@( 
Not Phæniæ daughter, beautiful and young, 
Whence god-like Rhadamanth and Minas ſprung, 
Not thus I burn'd for fair Latona's face, 1 
Nor comelier Ceres more majeſtic grace. 3) 
Not thus ev'n for thyſelf I felt deſirec, 
As now my veins receive the pleaſing fire. 
He ſpoke; the Goddeſs with the charming eyes 
 Glows with celeſtial red, and thus replies. 
Is this a ſcene for love? O Ida's height, 375 
Expos'd-to mortal, and immortal fight ; 85 


a Our 
V. 359. This courtſhip of Jupiter to Juse may pofſibl7 
be thought pretty ſingular. He endeavours to prove the ar- 
dour of his 'paſhon to her, by the inſtances of his warmth to 
other women. A great many people will look upon this as 
no very likely method to . himſelf to Juno d favour, 
Vet, after all, ſomethipg may be ſaid in defence of Jupiter 3 
Way of thinking, with reſpe& to the Ladies. Perhaps a man: 
| love to the ſex in general may be no ill recommendation of 
| dim to a particular. And to be known or thought to have 
* been ſucceſsful with a good many, is what ſome moderos 
have found no unfortunate qualification in gaining A lady, 
even a moſt virtuous one like Jun, eſpecially one who (like 
der) has had the experience of a married ſtate. : 
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Our joys prophan'd by each familiar eye ; 
The ſport of heav'n, and fable of the by, ; 
How ſhall I er review the bleſt abodes, 
Or mix among the ſenate of the Gods? 
Shall I not think, that, with diforder'd charms, 
All heav'n beholds me recent from thy arms ? 
With ſkill divine has Vulcan form'd thy WO, 
dacted to love and to the genial hour ; OP 
If ſuch thy will, to that receſs retire, OG 
And ſecret there indulge thy ſoft deſire. 55 
She ceas d; and ſiniling with ſuperior love, 
Thus. af mild the cloud-compellin g Jove. 8 
Not God, nor mortal fhall our joys behold, T4 
Shaded with clouds, and circumfus'd in gold, 3090 
Not even the ſun, who darts thro' heay'n his rays, 
And whoſe broad eye th” extended earth a 
Gazing he ſpoke, and kindling at the view, 
His eager arms around the Goddeſs threw. 
Glad earth perceives, and from her boſom pours 395 
- Unbidcen herbs, and vountary flow' IS:; 


380 


Thick 


V. 395. Glad earth 1 Kc. * M ir un obſervation 
of Arijtozle in the 25th chapter of his Poeticks, that when 
Homer is obliged to deſeribe any thing of itſelf abſurd or too 
improbable, he conſtantly contrives to blind and dazzle the 
Judgment of his readers with ſome ſhining deſcriptions, This 
paſſage is a-remarkable inſtance of that artifice; for having 
imagined a fiction of very great abſurdity, that the Supreme 
Being ſhould be laid aſide in a female embrace, he immediate- 
Iy, as if it were to divert his reader from refleQing on his 
boldneſs, pours. forth a great variety of poctical ornaments; | 
by deſeribing the various flowers the earth ſhoots up to compoſe 
| their couch, the golden clouds that encompaſſed them, and 
tte bright beaveniy dews, that were ſhowered round them. 
Euſtathius obſerves it as an inſtance of Homer's modeſt conduct 
in ſo delicate an affair, that he has purpoſely adorned the b-d 
vf Jupiter with ſuch a variety of beautiful flowers, that the 
reader” s thoughts being entirely taken up with theſe orna- 


ments, 


% 


= 
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Thick new - born vi'lets a ſoft carpet fpread, 


And cluſt'ring Lotos ſwell the riſing bed, 


And ſudden Hyacinths the turf beftrow, * __ 
And flamy Crocus made the mountain glow. 0 

There golden clouds conceal the heavm ly pair, + 5 
Steep di in don! Joys, and circumfus'd with air; 


| Celei 


cloud was contrived to lack up this action "ox any 2 1 
enquiry of the reader. | 


1 cannot conclude the notes in the ſtory of Jupiter and Ju- 
no, without obſerving with What particular care Milton has 


imitated the ſeveral beautiful parts of this epiſode, introducing 


them upon different occaſions as the ſubjects of his poem would 
admit. The circumſtance of Sleep's ſitting in likeneſs of a 
bird on the fir- tree upon mount Ida, is alluded to in his ah 
book, where Satan ſits in likeneſs of a cormorant on the tree 
of life. The creation is made to give the ſame tokens of 
Joy at the performance of the nuptial rites of our firſt pa- 
L as ſhe does here at the congreſs of * and ITY 

"> 

— To the nuptial bow? * | 

led her bluſhing like the morn, all hey a 
And happy conſtellations on that hour 
Shed their ſelecteſt influence; the earth 
Gave ſign of gratulation, and each hill; 
© Joyous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 

* Whiſper'd it to the woods, and irom their wings 
© Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, 


Thoſe lines alſo in the 4th book are ney from the 
ame original. IE 


. 


— Roſes and 1 2275 25 
5 Rear'd high their flouriſh'd beads between, and 
| 8 wrought 
'© Moſaic, under foot the violet, 
© Crocus and hyacinth with rich ialay 
Broider'd the ground. 


Where the very turn of Homer's verſes is n and the 
cadence, and almoſt the words, finely tranſlated. _ 
But it is with wonderful judgment and decency he has uſed 


that exceptionable paſſage of the dalliance, ardour and enjoy- 


N ment: 
0 % 


\ 
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Celeſtial dews gelcending oer the ground, 
perfume the mount, and breathe Ambroſia . 


At length with love and ſleep's ſoft pow 'r oppreſt, 405 | 


"The panting thund'rer. nods, and finks to reſt, | 

Now to the navy borne on ſilent wings, 

To Neptune's ear foft Sleep his meſſage brings; 3 
Beſide him ſudden, unpercery'd he ſtood, 


And thus with gentle words addreſs'd the God. 410 5 


Now, Neptune ! now, th' important hour employ, 
To check awhile the haughty hopes of Trey. 
While Fove yet reſts, while yet ny vapours i 
The golden viſion round his ſacred head 


For Juno's love, and Sonmus' pleaſing ties, 419 


Hive clos'd thoſe awful and eternal * 


„„ Tube 


medt: That which b lebe in Yates animpiony fon; betonies. 
a moral leMon in Milton; ſince he makes the laſcivious rage 
of the paſſion the immediate effe& of the fin of our firſt regs 


| after the fall. 


6 For: never did * 3 ince the RY 
Il ſaw thee fifſt and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfections, ſo enflame my ſenſs, 
Wick ardour'to enjoy thee, fairer now 
© Than ever; bounty of this virtuous tree! 
© Sofaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underſtood 
Of Eve, whoſe eye darted contag! ous fire. 
ler hand he ſeit'd, and to a ſhady bank 
Thick over-head' with verdant roof embower'd, 
He led her, nothing loth : flowers were the couch. 
pPanſies, and vielets, and aſphodel, 8 8 
And hyacinth; Jearth's freſheſt, ſofteſt lap. 
here they their fill of love and love's diſport 
Tochk largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal; 
' , * The ſolace of their ſin: till'dewy Slcep 
? Oppreſs'd wem, weary of their #morous play. 


Milten, 5 
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Thus having faid the pow'r of ſlumber flew, . : 
On human lids to diop the balmy dew. _ 
Neptune, with zeal encreas'd , renews his care, 
And tow'ring in the foremoſt ranks of war. 
Indignant thus Oh once of martial fame! 
 OGreeks ! if yet you can deſerve the name! 
This halferecover'd day ſhall Troy obtain > _ 
Shall Hector thunder at your ſhips again? 


| Lo ſtill he vaunts, and threats the fleet with fires, 425 


420 


While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retires. 
One hero's loſs too tamely you deplore. 
Be till yourſelves, and we Thall need no more. 
Oh yet, if glory any boſom warms, 
Brace on your firmeſt helms, and ſtand to arms: 430 
His ſtrongeſt ſpear each valiant Grecian wield, 
EKR˖ach valiant Grecian ſeize his broadeſt ſhield ; 

Let, to the weak, the lighter arms belong, 
The pond'rous targe be wielded. by the ſtrong. 
Thus arm'd) not Hector ſhall our preſence ſtay ; 435 

Myſelf, ye Greeks! myſelf will lead the way. 1 


V. 417. The prw'r of Humber flew.) M. Dacier in be 
tranſlation of this paſſage has thought fit to diſſent from the 
-Commop interpretation, as well as obvious ſenſe of the 
Worde. She reſtrains the general expreflion #7; xavre $1) 
abe, the famous nations of men, to ſigaify only the 
country of the Lemnians, who, ſhe ſays, were much celebrated 
on account of /ulcan. But this ſtrained interpretation can- 
not be admitted, eſpecially when tbe obvious mcaning of 
the worde exprefſcs what is very proper and natural, The 
God of Sleep, having haſtily delivered his meſſage to Neptune, 
immediately leaves the hurcy of the battle, (Which was no 
proper place for him) and retires among the tribes of man- 
Kind. The word u,, on which M. Dacier grounds her 
cCriticiſm, is an expletive epithet very common in Homer, and 
no way fit to point out one certain nation, eſpecially in an 
author one of whoſe moſt diſtinguiſhing characters is Particula - 
rity ia deſcription. | | | 
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| The troops aſſent; their martial arms they change, 
The buſy chiefs their banded legions range. 
The Kings, tho? wounded, and oppreſs'd with pain, 
With helpful hands themſelves aſſiſt the train. 440 
The ſtrong and cumb'rous arms the valiant wield, 
The weaker warrior takes a lighter ſhield, 
Thus ſheath'd in ſhining braſs in bright array, 
The legions march, and Neprume leads the way: : 
15 5 E „ ws 
v. 442. The weaker warrior takes a lighter Geld.] 
Plutarch ſeems to allude to this paſſage in the beginning of 
he life of Pelopidas. ©* Homer, ſays he, makes the braveſt 


4 and ſtouteſt of his warriors march to battle in the beſt 


GK arms. The Grecian legiſlators puniſhed thoſe who caſt. 
„ away their ſhields, but not thoſe who loſt their ſpears or 

« ſwords; as an intimation that the care of-preſerving and 
i YJefending ourſelves is preferable to the wounding our ene- 
« my, eſpecially in thoſe who are Generals of -armies, or 
Governors of ſtates.” Euſtatbius has obſerved, that the 
Poet here makes the beſt warriors take the largeſt ſpears, that 
they might be ready prepared, with proper arms, both of- 
fenſive and defenſive, for a new kind of fight, in which they 
are ſoon to be engaged when the fleet is attacked, Which 
iodeed ſeems the 'moſt rational account that can be given for 


* 


_ Neptune'sedvice in this exigence. 7 1 

Mr. Hobbes has committed a great overſight in this place; 
he makes the wounded Princes (who it is plain were unfit 
for the battle, and not engaged in the enſuing fight) put on 
arme 45 well as the others; whereas'they do no more in Homer 
than ſee their orders obeyed by the reſt, as to this change of 
arms. 1 Fe | 

V. 444. The legions march, and Neptune leads the way.] 
The chief advantage the Greeks gain, by the ſleep of Jupiter, 
ſeems to be this: Neptune, unwilling to offend Jupuer, has 
hitherto concealed himſelf in diſguiſed ſhapes; fo that it 
does not appear that Jupiter knew of his being among the 

Greeks, ſince he takes no notice of it, This precaution hin- 
ders him from aſliſting the Greeks otherwiſe than by his 
advice. But upon the intelligence received of what Juno had 
done, he aſſumes a form that manifeſts his divinity, inſpiring 
courage into the Grecian chiefs, appearing at the head of their 
army brandiſhing a ſword in his hand, the ſight of wh ch 
Wes | | | 1 ſtruek 
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His:brandiſh'd faulchion flames before heir eyes, 4s 
Like lightning flaſhing thro* the ſrighted ſkies. 
Clad in his might th Earth-ſhaking pow'r appears ; ; 
Pale mortals tremble, and confeſs their fears, 
Trey great defender ſtands alone unaw'd, 
Arms his proud hoſt, and dares vppoſe a God : 45 
And lo! the God, and wond'rous man appear; 
The ſea's ſlern ruler there, and Hector here. 
Tube roaring main, at her great maſter's call, 
Role in huge ranks, and form'd a wat y wall 
Around the ſhips : Seas hanging o' et the ſhores, 455 
Both armies join: Earth thunders, Ocean roars, 
Not half ſo loud the bellowing deeps reſound, 


0 When ſtormy I diſcloſe the — . 13 a 
e 


0 ſuch a terror into the 5 that, as Homer ſays, 
none durſt approach it. And therefore it is not to be won- 
dered, that the Trojans, who are no longer ſ uſtained by Jani. 

Ter, immediately give way to the enemy. 8 
V. 461. And ho! the God, and ond rouf man appeur.] 
What magnificence and nobleneſs there is in this idea! where 

Homer oppoſes Hector to Neptune, and equdlizes him in ſome 

degree to a God. Euſtathius. | 

V. 453. The rooring main, &c.) This ſwelling and in- 
undation of the ſea towards the Grecian camp, as if it had 
deen agitated by a ſtorm, is meant for a prodigy, intimati 
that the waters had the ſame reſentments with their com- 
mander Neptune, and ſeconded him in bis quarrel. Euſta- 
* 
V. 467. Not half ſ lud, &.] The poet, having ended 
the Epiſode of Jupiter and 72, returns do the battle, where 
tune Greeks, being animated and led on by Neptune, renew 
ebe fight with vigour, The noiſe and outcry of this freſh 
| onſet, he endeavours to expreſs by theſe three ſounding com- 

_ pariſons, as if he thought it neceſſary to awake the reader's 
attention, which by the preceding deſcription might be lulled 

into a forgetfulneſs of the fight, He might likewiſe deſign 
to ſhew how ſoundly Jupiter fept, fince he is not awaked by 

ſo terrible an uproar. a 
This paſſage cannot be thought juftly Habte to the obje&tions 
which have bees | made en . — 3 
another, 


\% 
N 
by 
. 
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Leſs loud the winds that from th' omar hall 
Roar thro the woods, and nmke whole foreſts fall; 460+ 
Leſs loud the woods, when flames and torrents pour,. 
Catch the dry mountain, and its ſhade devour. 
With ſuch a rage the meeting. hoſts are driv'n, 
And fuch a ctamour ſhakes the ſounding heavin, 
The frſt bold jawhn, urg'd by Hedor's force,, 465: 
Direct at Ajax boſom wing'd its courſe; —_ 
hut there no paſs the croſſing belts afford,  _ 
| (One brac'd bis ſhield, and one ſuſtain'd his ſword.) 
Then back the diſappoiated Trojan drew, 
Ard eurs d the lance that unavailing flew: 470 
hut ſcap's not Ajax; his tempoſtuous hand 
A pond'rous ſtone up heaving from the ſard, 
another, whereby the principal jt is loſt amidſt too great 
a varicty of different images. In this caſe the principal 
image is more ſtrongly impreſſed on the mind by a multi- 
plication of ſimilies, which is the natural product of an ima- 
gination labouring:to expreſs ſomething. very vaſt : But finding. 
no firgle idea . ſufficient to anſwer its conceptions, it endea- 
yours by redoubling. the compariſons to ſupply this defect: 
The different ſounds of waters, winds, and flames, being as 
it were united in one. We have ſeveral inſtances of this ſort 
even in. ſo. caſtigated and reſerved a writer as Firgil, who has 
Joined together the images of this paſſage in the fourth Geergic, 


V. 261. and applied them, beautifully ſoftened by 4 kind of 
RNrody, to the buzzing of à bee hive. Yo, 


_ 


* 


- Frigidus ut quondam ſylvis immurmur at Auſter, 
Ut mas e ſel ' icitum ftridet refluentibus unis, 
Aſſtuat ut clauſis rapidus fernac ibus ignis, 

Tofſ has not only imitated this particular paſſage of Homer, 
but likewiſe added to it. Cant. 9. St. 22. 1 „ 
Rapid» ſi ebe torbida pracella 
De cavern fi ment i eſce piu tarda: | 
Flue, <* alber i inſieme, e caſe ſwella + 
Felgore, che le torri abbatia, & arda : + 
| Terremeto che l monde empra d'hirrorg, 
bon picciele ſe nbianse al jus forere.. 


of 


the hint of thoſe ſublime verſes, I 


1 
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(Where heaps, laid looſe beneath the wartior's feet, 
Or ſerv'd to ballaſt, or to prop the fleet) e 
Toſs d round and round, the miſſive marble flings ; 475 

On the raz d ſhield the falling ruin lings 

Full on his breaſt and throat with force deſcends ; 
Nor deaden'd there its giddy fury ſpends, | 
But whirling on, with many a fiery round, 
Smoaks in the duſt, and ploughs into the ground, 480 


As when the bolt, red-hifling from above, 


Darts on the conſecrated plant of Jove, 
The mountain-oak in flaming ruin lies 
Black from the blow, and ſmoaks of ſulphurriſe ; - {| 
Stiff with amaze the pale beholders ſtand, - 488 


And own the terrors of th' Almighty hand! 
So lies great Hedor.proſtrate on the ſhore; 


His ſlacken'd hand deſerts the lance it bore ; | 
His following ſhield the fallen chief o' erſpread; | 


Beneath his helmet drop'd his fainting head; 490 


His load of armour, ſinking to the ground, 
Clanks on the field; a dead, and hollow ſound. 


, e 
v. 480. Smeaks in the duſt, and pleught inte the gromd.) 
T xs d' og too H, & c. | 


| Theſe words are tranſlated by ſeveral, as if they ſignified that 
Hecler was turn'd round with the blow, like a whirlwind; which. 


. 
4 


would enhance the wonderful greatneſs of 2 ſtrength. 
Euſtathius rather inclines to refer the words to t 


e ſtone itſelf, 
and the violence of its motion. Chapman, I think, is in the 


right to prefer the latter, but he ſhould not have taken the 


interpretation to himſelf, He ſays, it is above the wit 0 
man to give a more fiery illuſtration both of Ajaæ s ſtrength 


and Hector's; of Ajax, for giving ſuch a force to the ow, 
that it could not ſpend itſelf on Her, but afterwards turne 


1. - | ding 
upon the earth with that violence; and of Hecker for ſtan | 
the blow ſo ſolidly : for without that conſideration, the —w_ 
could never have recoiled ſo fiercely, This image, _— | 
with the noble ſimilè following it, ſeem to have given Spencer 


Ty 


| 
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Loud ſhouts of triumph fi the erouded plain; 


Greece ſees, in hope, Troy's great defender ſlain: 
All ſpring to ſeize him: ſtorms of arrows fly; 1 409, 
And thicker jav'lins intercept the ſky. 125 8 
In vain an iron tempeſt — 7H 
He lies protected, and without a wound. | 

Polydamas, Agenor the divine, 47 8 
The pious warrior of Anchiſes' line, Fo 
And each bold leader of the Lycian band, [ar oil 


With cov'ring ſhields (a friendly circle) ſtand. 

His mournful followers, with aſſiſtai t pid 

The groaning hero to his chariot bear; 

His foaming courſers, ſwifter than the wind, 508. 
P Speed to the town, and leave the war behind. 


When now they touch'd the mead's enamel'd ſide, | 
Where gentle Xanthus rolls his eaſy tide, 


With wat'ty drops the chief they ſprinkle r round, 


Plac'd on the margin of the flow'ry ground, 810 


Rais'd on his knees, he now ejects the gore; 
Now faints anew, low ſinking on the ſhore ;_ 


y fits he breathes, half views the fleeting ſkies, 70h 
And ſeals again by fits, his ſwimming eyes. | 


Soon as the Greeks the chief's retreat beheld, 315 


With double fury each invades the field. „ SE 3" 
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As when almighty Jour, in wrathful mea, 2 

To wreak the guilt of mortal ſin is bent, 
' © Hurls forth his thund'ring dart, with deadly food - 

\ Enroll'd, of flames, and ſmouldring dreariment ; 

* Thro' riven clouds, and molten firmament, 
6 The fierce three-forked engine making way, 

Both lofty tow'rs and higheſt trees doth rent, 
And all that might his dreadful paſſage ſlay, | 

And ſhooting in the earth, caſts up a mound of clay. 
His boiſt'rous club ſo bury'd in the ground, 

He could not rear again, Sc. 
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* NES "RAM * * "0 FL 1 AD. | N XIV» 
| Oilean Ajax firſt; his jaw lin ſped, 


Pierc'd by whoſe point, the. ſon of E 2 bled * 


(amis the brave, whom beautecus Ne bore 
Amidſt her flocks on Sarnio's ſilver ſhore) 520 
Struck thro? the belly's rim, the warrior lies 
Supine, and ſhades eternal veil his eyes, 


An arduous battle roſe around the dead. : 
By turns the Greeks, by turns the Trej ant, bled. 


__Fird with revenge, Polydamas drew near, 526 
And at Prethanor ſhook the tremhling ſpear; ; 

The driving jav'lip thro? his ſhoulder thruſt, 
He ſinks to death, and graſps the bloody duſt. 
o! thus (the victor cries), we rule the feld. 
And thus their arms the race of Fantus wield: 530 
From this unerring hand there flies no daft. 

But dathes its point within a Grecian heart. 
Propt on that ſpear to which thou ow'ſt thy fal 
Cs, guide thy darkſome ſteps to Pluto's dreary, hall. 


He ſaid and forrow touch'd each Argive breaſt: 535 


The ſoul of en the reſt. 
As by his ſide the groaning warrior fell, 


At the fierce foe he lanc'd his piercing ſteel; 


TPͤbe ſoe reclining, ſhunn' d the flying death; 
But fate, Ar chelaghus,, demands thy breath. ; 340, 


Tby 


V. £33. Propt on that ſpear, &c.] The occaſion of this 


= ſarcaſm of Pelydamas, ſeems taken from the attitude of His 
falling enemy, who is transfixed with a ſpear thro” his right 
| ſhoulder. This poſture bearing ſome reſemblance to that 


of a man leaning on a ſtaff, might probably ſuggeſt the 


Conceit. 


The ſpeech of Polydamas begins a long ſtring of ſurcaſtick 


raillery, in which Euffathius pretends to obſerve very- 5 hr 
characters. This of Polydamas, he ſays, is pleaſant ; that 


Ajax, heroic ;, that of Acamas, plain; and that of Penelent; 


4 


Ge 
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Thy lofty birth no ſuccour-could impart, 
| The wings of death o'ertook thee on the dart; 
Swift to perform heav'n's fatal will it fled, 
Full on the junQure of the neck and head, 
| Aid took the joint, and cut the nerves in twain : 546 - 
The drooping head firſt tunibled ta the pla in. 
do juſt the ſtroke, that yet the bod y ſtood- 
Fred, then roll'd along the ſands in blood. 
Here, proud Polydamas, here turn thy eyes! 
(The tow'ring 4jax loud-exulting cries) 55% 
day, is this chief extended on the plain, . 
A worthy vengeance for Proth4 nor ſlain? 
Mark well his part ! his figure and his face, 
Nor ſpeak bim vulgar, nor of vulgar race, 
Some lines, methinks, may make his lineage known, N 
. Antenor's brother, or perhaps his ſon. $55; 
He ſpake, and ſmil'd ſevere, for well he knew 85 
| The bleeding youth: Troy ſadden'd at the view, | 
| But furious Acamas aveng'd hiscauſe ; ; TL 
As Fromac bus his ſlau ghter'd brother 3 550 
He pierc d his heart Such fate attends you all, 
Pioud Argives deſtin'd by our aims to fall. | 
Not Frey alone, but haughty Greece ſhall ſhare 
The toils; the ſorrows, and the wounds of war. 
Zehold your Promachus depriv'd of breath, 555 
A Aim ow'd to my brave brother's death. 8 
Not una ppeas'd he enters 'Pluto's gate, 
Who leaves a brother to avenge his fate. 
Heart-piercing anguiſh ſtruck. the — 
But. touch d the breaſt of Peneleus moſt: 57 3 
At the proud boaſter he dizeRs his courſe.; 
The boaſter flies, and ſhuns ſuperior force. 
Bet young J/ioneus receiv'd the ſpear; 


oneus, his father's oy care : e 
| E.. ĩ˙ (Phorbat- 
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Ve all-beholding, all recording nin et” 


| ems to triumph io the advantage the Greek: e 


r02. MOMER's IIIA D. . Kir. 


(Phorbas the rich, of all the Trojan train 575 
WW hom Hermes lov'd, and taught the arts of Gain) 


Full in his eye the weapon chanc'd to fall, 


And from the fibres ſcoop'd the rooted ball, . 
Drove thro? the neck, and hurl'd him to the plain: 
He lifts his miſerable arms in vain ! - r 


Swift his broad faulchion fierce Peneleus ſpread, 


And from the ſpouting ſhoulders ſtruck his head; 
To earth at once the head and helmet fly: _ 
The lance, yet ſticking thro' the bleeding eye, 


The viQtor ſeiz'd ; and as aloft he ſhook «566 
The goary viſage, thus inſulting ſpoke. 


Trojans! your great Ilioneus behold! 
Haſte, to his father let the tale be told : 


Let his high roofs reſound with frantic woe, 5 
Let doleful tidings greet his mother's ear, | 


Such, as to Promachus' ſad ſpouſe we bear; 


When we victorious ſhall to Greece return, 
And the pale matron in our triumphs mourn. 


| Dreadful he ſpoke, then toſs'd the head on high; 
TheTrojans hear, they tremble, and they fly: 596 


Aghaſt they gaze around the fleet and wall, 


And dread the ruin that impends on all. 
Daughters of Fove ! that on O/ympus ſhine, 8 
e 
. O fay, 
V. 699. Daughters of Jove, &c.) Whenever we meet 
with theſe freſh invocations in the midſt of action, the Poets 
would ſeem to give their readers to underſtand, that they are 


come to a point. where, the deſcription being above their own 
ſtrengtb, they have occaſion for ſupernatural aſſiſtance; by 


this artifice at once exciting the reader's attention, and 
gracefully varying the narration. In the preſent caſe, Homer 


of the ſhades, and to 'dilplay. their glories, notwithſtaading. > 
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0 ſay, when Neptune m ade proud lion yield, 

Vhat chief, what hero firſt embru'd the field 4 

of all the Grec ans what immortal name, 

And whoſe bl eſt trophies, will ye raiſe to fame? 
Thou firſt, great Ajax ! on th' enſanguin'd plain 

Laid Hyrtius, leader of the Myſian train, 606 

Phalces and Mer mer, Neftor's ſon o' erthrew,. 

Bold Merion, Morys, and Hippotion ſlew. 

Strong Periphetes and Prot hon bled, | 

By Teucer's arrows mingled with the dead. 610 

Pierc'd in the flank by Menelaus* ſteel; 8 

is people's paſtor, Hyperenor fell ; | 

Eternal darkneſs, wrapt,the warrior round, 

And the fierce ſoul.came ruſhing thro' the wound. 
But firetch'd in heaps before Oileus' ſon, . 8 615 
Fall mighty numbers, mighty numbers run ; EF 

Ajar the leſs, of all the Grecian race, 
Skill'd in. Purſes and Fwiftelt | in the chace. 


| the Gghtiof te Troj ans, by 1 the Mufes to Fnatch the y 
brave actions of his heroes from oblivion, and ſet ther in the 

light of eternity. This power is vindicated to them by 
Poets on every:occaſion, and it is to this taſk they are ſo ſo- 

lemaly and frequently ſummoned by our Author. Tafſs has, 
I think, introduced one of theſe invocations in a very noble 
Aud peculiar manner; where, on occaſion of a battle by night, 
be calls upon the Night to allow him to draw forth thoſe 
mighty deeds, which were performed under the concealment 


"_ 


that ee, to all poſterity. 


Notte, che nel profondo oſcuro ſeno 
| Chiudeſti, e ne l oblio fatto fi {gran le; 
Piacciati, ch" to nel trag ga, en bel ſereno 
A la future etd lo ſpieght, e niande. 
Viva la fame lere, e tra lor gleria 
Splenda del Face iu * wo memaria. 
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The ARGUMENT. 1 


The fifth battle, at the ſhips 3 and the acts of Ajax. A 


 FUPITER, awaking, ſees the Trojans repulſed from the - 
F. trenches, Hector in a ſwoon, and Neptune at the head of the 
Greeks: He is highly incenſed at the artifice of Juno, who 
 @ppeeſes bim by ber ſubmiſſions ; ſbe is «then ſent to Iris and: 
Apollo. Juno, repairing te the aſſembly of the Gods, attempt 
with extraerdinary addreſs to incenſe them againſt Jupiter; in 
| particular ſbe touches Mars with a violent . reſentment : He is 
ready to. take. arms, but it prevented by- Minerva. Iris an! 
| Apollo. obey the orders of Jupiter; Iris commands Neptune to 
leave the battle, to which, after much reluctance and paſſion, be 
conſents. Apollo re-inſpires Hector with vigar, brings bin. 
| back tothe battle,” marches before him with his Ægis, and turns 
the fortune of the fight. He breaks down, great part of the © 
Grecian wall, ihe Trojans ruſb in, and attempt to fire the firſt 
ling of the fleet, bat are yet 8 by the greater 5 with a 
e flaught r. 


— 


THE 


%s. 


THE 4 
FIFTEENTH BOOK 


N OW in ſwift flight they paſs the trench pro- 


found, 


And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground; 


Then ſtopp d and panted, where the chariots lie; 
Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eyes. 
Meanwhile awaken'd from his dream of love, 5 


On Jda's ſummit fat imperial Fqve ; 


Round the wide fields he caſt a careful view, 
There ſaw the Trojans fly, the Greeks purſue ; 


| Theſe proud in arms, thoſe ſcatter'd o'er the plain; 


And, *midft the war, the monarch of the main. 10 


Not far, great Hector on the duſt he ſpies, 


(His fad aſſociates round with weeping eyes) 
Ljecting blood, and panting yet for breath, 

His ſenſes wand'ring to the verge of death 
The God beheld him with a pitying look, © 15 


And thus, incens'd, to fraudful Juno ſpoke. 
© thou, till adverſe to th eternal will, 
For ever ſtudious in promoting ill! 


Thy 
V. 17. Adam, in Paradiſe hbft, awakes from the embrace . 


el Eve, with much the fame humour with Tupiter in this 


place. Their circumſtance is very parallel; and each of 
them, as ſoon as his paſſion is over, full of that reſentment 
natural to a Superior who is impoſed upon by one of leſs worth 
and ſenſe than himſelf, and impoſed vpor in the worſt manner, 
by he ws of tenderneſs and love. I» 


* 
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Thy arts have made the god- Hie Hector yield, 

And driv'n his conq ring fquadrons from the field. 20 
Can'ſt thou, upbappy in thy wiles ! withſtand 
Our pow'r immenſe, and brave th' almighty hand? 
| Haſt thou forgot, when bound and fx d on high, 


en the vaſt concave of the TIES ſky, os 
I hung 

v. 23. Hoſt thou ERR &c. J t is in the original to this 

effect. Have you forgot hoc you ſcvung in the air, when I bung 
_ @ lead of its anvil at your feet, a , a chain of gold. on pg 
| Band © Tho? it is not my deſign, ſays M: Dacter, to give 
a reaſon for every ſtory. in the pagan theology, yet 1 can't 
es prevail upon myſelf to paſs over this in ſilence. The phy- 
„ fical allegory ſeems very apparent to me: Himer-myſte, . 
_ © riouſty-in this place explains the nature of the Ain; which, 
eis Juno; the two anvils which ſhe had at her. feet are the 
„% two elements, earth and water; and the chains of gold 
about her hands are the ether, or fire which fills the ſupe- 
4 rior region: The two groſſer elements are called anvile, 


to ſhew us, that in thoſe twp- elements only, arts are ex. 


„ erciſed. I. don't know, but that a moral allegory may here: 
e de found; as well as a phyſical” one; the Poet: by theſe 
4 maſſes. tied to the feet of June, and. by the: chain of Geld 
„with which her hands were bound, mighs ſignify, not only, 
- 4 that domeſtick affairs ſhould like fetters de tain the wife at 
* home; but that proper and beautiful works like, chain · of 
« gold ought to emplay her-hagds;” 


The phyſical part of this note belongs to Herarkides Ponticus, 
Eꝛuſtathius, and the Schęliaſt: M. Dacier might have been 


contented with. the credit of. the moral. cars. as it ſeems: an 
_ ebſervation no leſe fingular.ina Lady. 


V. 23.] Euſtathius tells us that there were in ſome manu- 
ſcripts of Homer two verſes; which are nat to be found in. 
any of the W editions, (ien Hen. den Races 


here.) 


Ny y* drt d of à re , . vi Tpely 
| Kathanor Tpa D K tooypivurt vu et 


'By theſe two verſes Homer ſhews- ue, that. what- be\ ſays . 
the puniſhment-of Juno was not an invention of his own, dut 


founded upon an ancient tradition. There had probably been 
+ ſome ſtatue of June with anvils at her feet, and chains on 


her hands; and nothing dut chains and anviily being left 21 : 
upef- 
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[hung thee trembling, in a golden chain; TY 
And all the 1aging Gods oppos'd in vein ? 1 
Headlong I hurl'd: them from th* Olympian hall, 
Stunn'd, in the whirl, and breatbleſs with the fall. 

For godlike Hercules theſe deeds were done. | 
Nor ſeem'd the vengeance worthy ſuch a ſon; 30 . 
When, by thy wiles induc'd, fierce Boreas tolt | 
The ſhip-wreck'd- hero on: the Caan coat: 
Hun: thro' a thouſand forms of death I bore., 
And ſent to Argos, and his native-ſhore, 


Hear this, remember, and our fury dread, 3”; 
Nor pull th' unwilling vengeance. on thy hend! 
Leſt arts and blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, = 
Thy ſoft deceits, and well-diſſembled love. — 
The thund'rer ſpoke: Imperial Juno mourn'd, 1 1 
5 And trembling, theſe ſubmiſſive words return d. 40 | 
| By ev'ry oath that pow'rs immortal ties SO 
The foodful earth, and all- nfolding ſkies, ; 
By thy black waves, tremendous Styx that flow. f 
This" the drear realm of gliding ghotts below: : 
ſuperſtitious people raiſed this ſtory, ſo that Homer only fol. 
lowed common report, What farther confirms it, is What 9 
_Fuftathius adds, that there were ſhewn near Trey certain J 
Ps VI were ſaid to be the remains of theſe maſſes, 1 
V. 43 By thy Black waves, tremendous Styx l! The 1 


Epithet Homer here gives to Styx is xaltieH,ẽꝭu, ſabterlabent 
which I take to refer to its pai age thro! the infernal regions, 
But there is a rcfigement upon, it, as if it ſignified ex altes 
| fiillang, falling drep by drop from on high, Herodotus, in 
his ſixth book, writes thus. The Arcadians ſay, that. 
gear the city Nonaeris flows the water of Styx, and that 
* it is a ſmall rill, which, diſtilling from an exceeding high 
rock, falls into a little cavity or baſon, environed with a 
edge.“ Pauſanias, who had ſeen the place, gives-light. 
to this paſſage of Herodotus, ** Going from Phereus, ſays he, 
ia the country of the Arcadiaus, and drawing. W 


TIO no nn n ILIAD: 


95 Rv. . 
By the dread honours of thy ſaered head, 45 
And that unbroken vow, our virgin bed! . 
Not by my arts the ruler of the main ooh 
Steeps Troy in blood, and ranges round the pln: 1 
By his own ardour, his own pity ſwayd Us 
To help his Greeks ; he fought, and difobey'd 50 
Elſe had. thy Juno better counſel givin,  . 
And taught ſubmiſſion to the Sire of he wn. 
Tuhink'ſt thou with me? fair Empreſs of the ſkies! 
(Th' immortal Father with a ſmile replies) 
Then ſoon the haughty Sea-god ſhall obey, . 37 
Nor dare to act, but when we point the way. 
If truth inſpirgs thy tongue, proclaim our. will 
To yon' bright ſynod on th” Olympian hill; 
Our high decree let various Iris know, OE 
oe. call the God that bears the ſilver bow. e 
: Let 


8; the Weſt, we find 6n-thie left the city. of chile and on 
« the right that of Nonacris, and the fountain of Styx, which 
from the height of a ſhaggy precipice falls drop by drop 
upon An exceeding high rock, and before it has traver 355 
this rock, flows into the river Crotbit : this water is m 

tal both to man and beaſt, and therefore it is ſaid to be an 
„ infernal fountain, Homer gives it a place in his Poems, 
„ and by the deſcription which he delivers, one would think 
« he had ſeen it.” This ſhews the wonderful exactneſs of 
Hemer, in the deſcription of places which he mentions. The 
| Gods ſwore by Styx, and this was the ſtrongeſt oath they ˖x 


8 


could take; but we likewiſe find that men too ſwore by. | 


| this fatal water; for Herodotus tells us, that C/comenes, going to 
Arcadia to engage the Arcadians to follow him in a war 


againſt Sparta, had a defign to aſſemble at the city Nonocris, | 


and make them ſwear by the water of this fountain. : Dacier. 
2 1 in Odyſſ. 

47. Net by my arts, &c.] This apology is well. 
RT. June could not ſwear that ſhe had not deceived. 
4 * for this had been entirely falſe, and Homer would be 

r from authoriſing perjury by lo great an example. June, 
we ſee, throws part of the fault on Neptune, by ſbcwing | be. 
| had got acted | in concert with him, Eeftathins. 
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Let her deſcend, and from th' embattel'd plain 

Command the Sea- god to his wat'ry reign; 

While Phebus haſtes, great Hector to prepare 

To riſe afreſh, and once more wake the war 
His lab'ring boſom re-inſpire with breath, 65g 
And call his ſenſes from the verge of death, 
Greece, chas'd by Troy ev'n to Achilles fleet, 
- $hall fall by thouſands at the hero's feet. 


V. 67. Greece, chas'd by Troy, &c.) In this diſcourſe _ 
of Jupiter, the Poet opens his deſign, by giving his readers 
a ſketch of the principal events he is to expect. As this con- 
duct of Homer may to many appear no way artful, ſince it is 
a principal article of the charge brought againſt him by ſome _ 
late French criticks, it will not be improper here to look a 
little into this diſpute. The caſe will be beſt ſtated by tranſ- 
lating the following paſſage from Mr. de la Motte's Reflections 
fax ia Critignthy. fu hn „%;; é Mꝶm We NO 
„ could not forbear wiſking that Homer had an art, which - 
he ſeems to have neglected, that of preparing events with- 
out making them known beforchand; ſo that when they 
happen, one might be ſurpriſed agreeably, I could not 
de quite fati-fied to hear Jupiter, in the middle of the. 
Iliad, give an exact abridgment of the remainder of the 
„action. Madam Dacier alledges an excuſe, that this paſſed. 
only between Jupiter and Juno; as if the reader was not . 
et into the ſecret, and had not as much ſhare in the 
« confidence. . „%% NG" .3 
She adds, that as we are capable of a great deal of 
e pleaſure at the repreſentation of a tragedy which we have 
e ſeen before, ſo the ſurpriſes which I require are no way 
“ neceſſary to our entertainment. This I think a pure piece 
« of ſophiſtry: One may have two ſorts of pleaſure at the 
« repreſentation of a tragedy; in the firſt place, that of 
„taking part in an action of importance the firſt time it, 
4 paſſes before our eyes, of being agitated by fear and hope 
for the perſons one is moſt concerned about, and in fine, 
of partaking their felicity and misfortune, as they happen 
to ſucceed or be diſappointed. >= _ e 
This therefore is the firſt pleaſure which the poet ſhould 


* deſign to give his auditors, to tranſport them by pathetic _ k 
6 ſurpriſes which excite terror or pity, The ſecond pleaſure. Þ 


122 HOMER's IIIA. . XV. 


He, not untouch' d wich pity, to the plas 
Shall ſend Fatroclus, but ſhall ſend in vain. 70 
What youth he ſlaughters under lion's walls) 

Ev'n my lov'd ſon, divine Saypedon, falls} 
 Vanquifh'd at laft by Hector's lance he lies, | 
Then, not til then, ſhall great Achilles rife: Y 
be god - like Factor dies- 75) 
«4, muſt proceed from a view of that art which. the author 

% hasſhewn in raiſing the former. 

Pie true, when we have ſeen 2 piece already, we have 
4% no longer that firſt pleaſure of the ſurpriſe, at leaſt, not 
«& in all its vivacity; dut there ſtilt remains the ſecond, 
„ which could never have its turn, had not the poet laboured 
„ ſuceeſsfu}ly to excite the firſt, it being: upon that indif- 
4: penfible obligation that we judge of his art. 
© The art therefore conſiſts in telling the hearer ooly what 


sis neceſfary to be told him, and in telling him only as much 


4% as is requiſite to the deſign of pleaſing him. And although 
ve knew this already when we read it a ſecond time, we 
yet taſte the pleaſure of that order and conduct which the 
© art required, E 35 3 3 | "= ES 
From hence it follows, that every poem ought to be 
e contrived for the firſt impreſſion it is to make. If it be 
_ « otherwiſe, it gives us (inſtead of two pleaſures which we 
expected) two ſorts of diſguſts, the one, that of being 
cool and untouched when we ſhould be moved and tra- 
«© ported; the other, that of perceiving. the defe&t which: 
« cauſed that diſguſt { %% iow 
„This, in one word, is what I have found+in the Hiad, 
© 1 was not intereſted. or touched by the adventures, and I 
„ ſaw it was this cooling preparation that prevented my. 
«being ſo, ? 55 . FILL . 
It appears clearly that M. Dacier's defence no way excuſcs - 
the Poet's conduct; wherefore .1 ſhall.-add two or three con- 
ſiderations which! may, chance to ſet it in a:better light, It 
muſt be owned that a ſurpriſe artfully. managed, which ariſes - 
from unexpected revolutions. of great actions, is extremely; 
pleaſing. In this conſiſts the principal pleaſure of a Romance, 
or well writ Tragedy, But beſides this, there is in the re- 
lation of great events a different kind of pleaſure, Which 
ariſes from the artful unravelliog of a knot of aQions, Which 
we knew before in the groſs, This is a delight . 53 
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From that great hour the war's whole fortune turns. 


Pallas aſſiſts, and lofty Thon burns. 
| Not till that day ſhall Jowe relax his rage, 
Nor one of all the heav'nly hoſt engage 


the events deſcribed does no way damp our curioſity, but 


Father makes it more eager for the detail. This is evident 


in a good hiſtory, where generally the reader is affected with 
a greater delight in proportion to his preceding knowledge of 
'the facts deſeribed : The pleaſure in this caſe is like that of 


nun ArchiteQ's firſt view of ſome magnificent building, who 

was before well acquainted with the proportions of it. In an 
pic Poem the caſe is of a like nature; where, as if the 
| hiſtorical fore-knowledge. were not ſufficient, the moſt judi- 


cious poets never fail to excite their reader's curioſity by ſome 


ſmall ſketches of their deſign; which, like the outlines of 
a fine picture, will neceſſarily raiſe in us a greater deſire to 


ſee it in its finiſhed colouring. %% Ye ns. = 
Had our author been inclined to follow the method of 
managing our paſſions. by ſurpriſes, he could not well have 


ſucceeded by this manner in the ſubject he choſe to write upon, 
which being a ſtory of great importance, the principal events 


of which were well known to the Greeks, it was not poſſible 


for him to alter the ground-work of his piece; and probably 


be was willing to mark ſometimes by anticipation, ſome- 


times by recapitulations, how much of his Rory was founded 


-> on hiſtorical truths, and that what is ſuperadded were the 
poctical orgaments, | | 


There is another conſideration worth remembering on this 


head, to Juſtify our author's conduct. It ſeems to have been 


an opinion in thoſe early times, deeply rooted in mott coun- 


tries and religions, that the actions of men were not only | 


ſoreknown, but predeſtinated by a ſuperior being. This 

ſentiment is very frequent in the moſt ancient writers both 
ſacred and prophane, and ſeems a diſtinguiſhing character of 
the writings of the greateſt antiquity. The wrd of the Lord 


was fulfilled, is the principal obſervation in the hiltory of 

the Old Teſtament 3 and Air d' k rextgleloe Ben is the declared 
and moſt obvious moral of the 1tiad. If this great moral be-. 

kit to be repreſented im poetry, what means ſo proper to male 


1 evident, as this introducing Jupiter foretelling the events 
Fhich he had deci eed : | | 5 | 


* 


1 


Uiſtory and Epic Poetry, which is founded on Hiſtory. Ia 
| theſe kinds of writing, a preceding ſummary knowledge of 
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I gave, and ſeal'd it with th' almighty nod, 

_ Achilles glory to the ſtars to raiſe ; . 
Such was our word, and fate the word obeys. 

The trembling Queen (th almighty order yiy'n) 


Swift from th' Idæan ſummit ſhot to heav'n, 83 
As ſome way-faring man, who wanders o'er, 26, 
In thought, a length of lands he trod before, 
Sends forth his active mind from place to place, 
Joins hill to dale, and meaſures ſpace with ſpace: 
So ſwift flew Juno to the bleſt abodes, 90 
If thought of man can match the ſpeed of Gods. 
V. 86. As ſome way: furing man, &ec.] "The diſcoutſ 
of Jupiter and Juno being ended, ſhe aſcends to heaven with 
Wonderful celerity, which the Poet explains by this compari- 
. ſon, On other occaſions he has ifluſtrated the actions of the 


here he inverts the caſe, and ſhews the great velocity of 
| 2 flight by comparing it to the quickneſs of thought, 
Jo other compariſon . could have equalled the ſpeed of an 
Heavenly being. To render this more beautiful and exact, 
the Poet deſcribes a traveller who revolves in his mind the 


imagination from one diſtant part of the earth to another, 
Ailton ſeems to have had it in his eye in that elevated pal 
| be ſpeed of Gods 


© Time counts not, tho' with ſwifteſt minutes wing'd.' 


As the ſenſe in which we have explained this paſſage is exaftly 


from it in their'tranſlations. 8 

This ſaid, went June to Olympus high, 8 
| As when a man looks o'er an ample plain, 
B To any diſtance quickly goes his eye: 8 
| Wig So ſwiftly June went with little pain. 


Chapman is yet more foreign to the ſubject. 


In aid of Greece. The promiſe of a God 80 


„ OS ee on. ood ade” 


mind by ſenſible images from the motion of the bodies; 


PRA ut PA _ 


- ſeveral places which he has ſeen, 'and in an inſtant paſſes in | 


Iiteral, as well as truly ſublime, one cannot but wonder what 
, ſhould induce both Hobbes and Chepman' to ramble ſo wide 


a 1 
<<  mþ wwis 


'T But 


" Bw? 


» — 
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There fate the pow'rs in awful ſynod plac'd; 

They bow'd, and made obeyſance as ſhe pa ſs d, 

Thro' all the brazen dome: With goblets crown'd 
They hail her Queen; the Nectar ſtreams around, 95 
Fair Themis firſt preſents the golden bowl, 

And anxious, aſks what cares diſturb her ſoul? 

To whom the white-arm'd Goddeſs thus replies: : 
Fnough thou know'ſt the tyrant of the ſkies, FAT 
Severely bent his purpoſe to fulfil, 100 
Vamov'd his mind, and ünreſtrain'd his will. 

Go thou, the feaſts of heaven attend thy call ; ; 
| Bid the crown'd Nectar circle round the hall; 
But Fove ſhall thunder thro' th' ethereal doe, 


Such ſtern decrees, ſuch threaten d woes to come, 105 


As ſoon ſhall freeze mankind with dire ſurprize, 
And damp th' eternal banquets of the ſkies. 

The Goddeſs ſaid, and ſullen took her place; 
Black horror ſadden'd each celeſtial face, 
To fee the gatb'ring grudge in ev'ry breaſt, 110 
Smiles on her lips a ſpleenful joy expreſt, 

While on her wrinkled front, and eye-brow bent, 
| Sat ſtedfaſt care, and low ting diſcontent. 


; | 333 Thus 


3 But ae the BY of Cech a man, that hath a great way 
gone, 


| * And either knowing not his way, or then would let 
alone 


His pargpy'd Journey; is Ss and in his vexed 
min | 


I Reſolves now not to 8, now Br ſtill many ways in- 


eue "d= 


V. 104. Go FE the feaſts of beaw) n attend + call. 1 This 5 
13 a paſſage worthy our obſervation. . Hemer feigas that The- 
mis, that is Juſtice, preſides over the feaſts of the Gods; to let 


us Know, that ſhe ought much more to c over the feaſts 
of men, Euftathias, 
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Thus ſhe proteeds —— Attend, ye pow'rs above! 
But know, tis madneſs to conteſt with Tove Weeds 115 
Supreme he ſits; and fees, in pride of ſway, 
Vour vaſſal Godheads grudgingly obey z 

Fierce in the majeſty of pow'r controuls, 5 
Shakes all the thrones of hea vn, and bends the poles, 
Submiſs, inmiortals ! all he wills, obey; 1120 
And thou, great Mars, begin and fhew the way. 
Behold Aſcalaphus ! behold him die, . 


But dare not murmur, dare not vent a figh "0 


Thy own lov d boaſted offspring lies o'erthrown, 
If that-lov'd boaſted offspring be thy own. 125 
Stern Mars, with anguiſh for his ſlaughter' d fon, 
Smote his rebelling breaſt, and fierce 'begun. 
Thus then, Immortals! thus ſhall Mars obey! ! 
Forgive me, Gods, and yield my vengeance way: 
| Deſcending firſt to you? forbidden plain, 150 
The God of battles dares avenge the ſlain : = 
Dares, tho? the thunder burſting o'er my head 
Should hurl me blazing on thoſe heaps of dead. 

By %% ĩ With 


V. 114. Juno”s ſpeech te the Gods.) It was no ſort of exag 
geration, what the ancients have affirmed of Hemer, that the 
examples of all kind of oratory are to be found in his works, 
The preſent ſpeech of Juno is a maſter piece in that ſort, which 
ſeems to ſay one thing, and perſuades another. For while ſhe 
is only declaring to the Gods the orders of Jupiter, at the time 
that ſhe tells them they muſt obey, ſhe fills them with a 
reluctance to do it. By repreſeriting ſo ſtrongly the ſupe- 
riority of his power, ſhe makes them uneaſy at it, and by par- 
ticularly adviſing that God to ſubmit, whoſe temper could 
leaſt brook it, ſhe incites him to downright rebellion. Nothing 
tan be more ſly and artfully provoking, than that ſtroke on the 
death of his darling ſon. Do then, O Mars, teach obedience te 
as all, for it is upon thee that Jupiter has put the ſevereſt trial : 
Aſcalaphus thy ſon lies ſlain by his means ; Bear it with fo uc 
temper and maderatien, that the werld may not think be ua. toy 


ſen. 


; R 
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Wich that, he gives command to Fear and Flight 


To join his rapid.courſers for the fight : 33 
The grim in arms, with haſty vengeance flies; 


Arms, that reflect a radiance thro' the ſkies. 
And now had Jove, by bold rebellion drivin, | 


'Diſcharg'd his wrath on half the hoſt of heavnz _ 
Bbt Pallas ſpringing thro” the bright abode, 140 
Starts from her azure throne to calm the God. 
Struck for th' immortal race with timely fear, 
From frantic Mars ſhe ſnatch'd the ſhield and ſpear ; 

Then the huge helmet lifting from his head, 
Thus, to th' impetuous homicide ſhe ſaid, 145 


By what wild paſſion, furious! art thou toſt ? 


Striv'ſt thou with Fowe ? thou art already loſt. | 


Shall not the Thund'rer's dread command reſtrain, 
And was imperial Juno heard in-vain ? 


Back to the ſkies would'ſt thou with ſhame be driven. x 
And in thy guilt involve the hoſt of heavin? 154 | 


ion and Greece no more ſhould Fove engage; 
The ſkies would yield an ampler ſcene of rage, 
Guilty ard guiltleſs find an equal fate, 


Ard one vaſt ruin whelm th' Olympian ſtate. 155 


Ceaſe then thy offspiing's death unjuſt to call; 
Heroes as great have dy d, ard yet ſhall fall. 
Why ſhould heav'n's law with fooliſh man com 
Exempted from the race ordain'd to die? 


Vo. III. N 


ply. 


which horſes were called Fear and Flight. 
are not the names of the hortes of Mars, but the names of two 
furies in the ſervice of this God: 
Paſſages, that they were his childr 
EA very ancient miltake ; 
| 11 of An. inac' us, yet Hobbes and others have fallen into 


Fear and Fli ght 


en, book 13. V. 299. This 
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Sg a This 
V. 134. To Fear and Plight.— Homer does not ſay, that 
lars commanded they ſhould join his horſes to his chariot, 


It appears likewiſe by other 


Eujtathius mentions it a an er- 
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| This menace fix'd the warrior to his throne; 160 
Sullen he fate, and curb'd the riſing groan. 
Then Juno calPd (Fowe's orders to obey). 

Phe winged Iris, and the God of Day. 
Go wait the Thund'rer's will (Saturnia cry'd) 
On yon' tall ſummit of the fount-full Ide: 165 
There in the father's awful preſence ſtand, 
Receive and execute his dread command. 
She ſaid, and ſat: The God that gilds the day, 


And various [ris wing their airy way. 


Swift as the wind, to Ida's hills they came, 170 


(Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 

IT here fat th' Eternal; he, whoſe nod controuls 

The trembling world, and ſhakes the ſteady poles. 
Veil'd in a miſt of fragrance him they found, 


With clouds of gold and purple circled round. 175 


Well pleas'd the Thund'rer ſaw their earneſt care, 

And prompt obedience to the Queen of air. 

Then (while a ſmile ſerenes his awful brow). 

Commands the Geddefs of the ſhow'ry bow. 
Iris deſcend, and what we here ordain 180 

Report to yon' mad tyrant-oithe main. 

Bid him from fight to his own deeps repair, 

Or breathe from ſlaughter in the fields of air. 

If he refuſe, then let him timely weigh EN 
Our elder birth-right, and ſuperior (way, 1535 
V. 164. Go wait th: Thund*rers evill.) It is remarkable 
that whereas it is familiar with the Poet, to repeat his errands 
_ and meſſages, here he introduces Juno with very few words, 
where ſhe carries a diſpatch from Jug ter to Iris and Apoll. 
She only ſays, ** Jeve commands you to attend him on Wg 
Ida, and adde, nothing of what had paſſed between herſel 
and ber conſort before. The reaſon of this brevity is not only 
that ſhe is bighly diſguſted with Jupiter, and ſo unwilling 5 
tell her tale from the anguiſh of her heart; but allo 8 
Jutiter had given her no commiihon to relate fully the ſubjes: 


1 


5. r. HOMER'S ILTAD. 119 


How ſhall his raſſineſs ſtand the dire alarms, 
If heav'n's omnipotence deſcend in arms? 
Strives he with me, by whom his-pow'r was giv'n, 
And is there equal to the Lord of Heavin? - 
Thb' Almighty {poke ; the Goddeſs wing'd her flight 
To facred Ilion froin th' Idæan height © 19 
Swift as the ratt'ling hail, or leecy ſnows e 
| Drive thro? the ſkies, when Boreas fiercely blows ; 
| $0 from the clouds deſcending Iris falls; Tp 
And to blue Neprune thus the Goddeſs calls, 195 
Attend the mandate of the Sire above,  _ 
In me behold the meſſenger of Fove: _ 
He bids thee from forbidden wars repair 
To thy own deeps, or to the fields of air. 
This if refus'd, he bids thee timely weigh 
Nis elder birthright, and ſuperior ſway. _ 
How thall thy rafhneſs ſtand the dire alarms, 
If heav'n's omnipotence deſcend in arms? . 
_ Striv'fthou with him, by whom all pow'r is givin? 
And art thou equal to the Lord of Heav'n! 205 
What means the haughty Sov'reign of the ſkies? 
(The King of Ocean thus, incens'd, replies) 
Rule as he will his portion'd realms on high; 
No vaſſal God, nor of his train am J. 5 
J 
of their diſcourſe : wherefore ſhe in cautions of declaring what 
poſhb]y he would have concealed. Neither does Jupiter him- 
oY in what follows reveal his deerees: Por he lets Apello only 
o far into his will, that he would have him diſcover and rout 
| the Greeks I Their good tortune, and the ſucceſs which was to 
enſue, he hides from him, as one who favoured the cauſe of 
Tr Y. One may remark in this paſſage Homer's various conduct 
and diſcretion conceraing what ought to be put in practice, or 
| left undone; whereby his reader may be informed how to re- 
zulate his own affairs, Euſtat hius. | 
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120 HOMER'S IIIA D. B. xv 


Three brother Deities from Saturn came, | 
And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame * 
Aſſign d by lot, our triple rule we know; 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below; 
Cer the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal Jobe extends his high domain; 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep: 
Olympus, and this earth in common lie; 
What claim has here the tyrant of the ſky? _ 
V. 210. Three brether deities from Saturn came, 
And ancient Rhea, earth's immortal dame | 
Aſſizn'd by lot, our triple rule we ln, Nc. 


Some have thought the Platenic Philoſophers drew-from hence - 
the notion of their 7 rad (which the Chriſtian Plateniſts ſince 
imagined to be an obſcure hint of the Sacred Trinity.) The 


Trias of Plato is well known, 72 ab 3v,.6 vols, 6 Ingucepyic, i 


TE K60j88 voy). In his Gorgias be tells us, Ty "Ojanpoy (au : 
torem ſe. fuiſſe) TI; Ti» Tnuivphntioy Tpiadinig imrogartus, See 


© Precluis in Plat. Theol. lib. 1. c. 6. Lucian Phileptr, Ariſtotle de 


cel, I. 1. c. 1 ſpeaking of the Ter narian number from Py!hage= = 


ras has theſe words; Ta pla Tala, ky To Tpig Tavln, Kat 


8 : . _ \ 1 as 
208 Kg 0; UHE, T9 TAY Ko Ta rar frog pie pia. 


Te NE yap 3 W570) 2 4 νν Tv Ap EXE Toy TY mat: 1 
rar d Ti rig Tpi deg. From which paſſage Trapezuntius. 

_ endeavoured very feriouſly to prove, that Ariſtotle had a 

perfect knowledge of the Trinity. Daport (who furniſhed- 

we with this note, and who ſeems to be ſenſible of the 

folly of Trapezuntius) nevertheleſs in his Gnomologia He- 


rerica, or compariſon of our author's ſentences with thoſe of 
the ſcripture, has placed oppoſite to this verſe that of St. Jobn: 


There are three who give teſtimony in beaven, the Father, the : 
Sen, and the Hely Ghoſt, 1 think this the ſtrongeſt inſtance I 


ever met with of the manner of thinking of ſuch men, whoſe 
too much learning has made them mad. | | 


Ladlantius, de falſ. relig. lib. 1 cap. 11. takes this fable to | 


be a remain of ancient hiſtory, importing, that the empire of 
the' then known world was divided among the three bro- 
thers; to Jui er the oriental part, which was called Hea- 


ven, as the region of light, or the ſun: to Pluto the occidedtal, 


er dasker regions ; and to Nep, une the ſovereignty of the ſeas, 


210 


EY 


E / es > od nd 2 8 


Bi XV. HOMER'S II IAD. 124 
Far in the diſtant clouds let him controul, 220 
And awe the younger brothers of the pole; 2 
There to his children his commands be giv'n, 
The trembling, ſervile, ſecond race of heay'n, 
And muſt I then (faid ſhe) O fire of Floods! 


*% 


Bear this fierce anſwer to the King of Gods? 225 : 


Correct it yet, and change tby raſh intent; 

A noble mind diſdains not to repent. 

To elder brothers guardian fiends are giv'n, 
To ſcourge the wretch inſulting them and heav'n. 


Great is the profit (thus the God rejoin'd) 230 


When miniſters are bleſs'd with prudent mind: 
Warn'd by thy words, to pow'rful Fove I yield, | 
And quit, tho angry, the contended field, _ 

Not but his threats with Juſtice I diſclaim, 
The fame our honours, and our birth the ſame, 235 
If yet, forgetful of his promiſe givn | 
To Hermes, Pallas, and the Queen of heav'n; 

To favour [/on, that perfidious place, 1 IPD 
He breaks his faith with half th' ethereal race; 


Give him to know, unleſs the Grecian train 240 


Lay yon' proud ſtructures level with the plain, 
 Howe'er th' offence by other Gods be paſt, _ 
The wrath of. Neptune ſhall for ever laſt. 


33 Thus 


V. 2218. To elder brothers.) Iris, that ſhe may not ſeem | 
to upbraid Neptune with weakneſs of judgment, out of regard 
do the greatneſs and dignity of his perſon does not fay that 7a- 


Fiter is ſtronger or braver; but attacking him from a motive 
not in the leaſt invidious, ſuperiority of age, ſhe ſays ſenten + 


tiouſly, that Furies wait upon our elders, The Furies are ſaid 


to wait vpon men in a double ſenſe; either for evil, as upon 


Oreſtes after he had ſlain his mother; or elſe for their good, 


as upon elders when they are injured, to protect them and 
avenge their wrongs, This is an inſtance that the pagans lock- 
ed upon birth-right as a right divine, Euftathius, 
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122 HOMER'sS ILTAD. 1.17 


Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he ſtrode, 


And plung'd into the boſom of the no0d; 266 


The Lord of Thunders from his lofty height 
8 Beheſd, and thus beſpoke the Source of light, 
Behold ! the God whoſe liquid arms are hutl'd 
Around the globe, whoſe earthquakes rock the world, 
Deſiſts at length his rebel-war to wage, 2 
Seeks his own ſeas, and trenibles at our rage. 
Eklſe had my wrath, heav'n's thrones all ſhaking round 
Burn'd to the bottom of his ſeas profound; 
And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 
Had heard the thurder to the deeps of hell. 235 
Well was the crime, and well the vengeance ſpar d; 
Euv'n pow'r immenſe had found ſuch battle hard. 
Go thou, my ſon ! the trembling. Greeks alarm, | 
Sbake my broad Zgis o'er thy active arm, 
Be god-like Hector thy peculiar care, 260 
Swell his bold heart, and urge his ſtrength to var: 
Let lion conquer, till th? Achaian train 
Fly to their * and e _ 2 I 
V. 282. Elſe had my 8 Kc This repreſentation a 
terrors which mult have attended the conflict of two ſuch migt. 


| ty powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby the elements had 
been mixed in confuſion, and the whole frame of nature had 


dcen endangered, is imaged in theſe few lines with a noblencis_ 


ſuitable to the occaſion. Milton has a thought very like it in 
bis fourth book, where he repreſents what muſt have happeact 
if Satan and Gabriel had encountered, 


— Not only Paradiſe 


In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 

Of heav'n, perha pe, and all the elements 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn 
With violence of this conflict, had not ſoon 

© Thi Almighty, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, &. 


IO BW. er 


. 


3. W. n MER'S II I AD. 143 
Then Creece ſhall breathe. from toils--the: Godbead 
ſaid: ; 

His will divine the ſon of owe obey 1 265 

Nt half ſo ſwift the failing falcon flies, | 

That drives a turtle thro! the liquid ſkies ; 

As Phebus ſhooting from th' dean how, - 

Glides down the mountain to the plain below. 

There Hector ſeated by the ſtream be fes, 270 

His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze ; 

Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe; 

Again his loy'd companions meet his eyes; 

ove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 

To whom the God who gives the golden day. 275 

Why fits great Hector from the field fo far, 
What grief, what wound, withholds him from the war T 


The fairtin 8 hero, as the viſion bright 
Stood ſhining o'er him, half unſeal'd his fight ; 


What bleſt immortal, with commanding RY 280 


Thus waker s Hector from the ſleep of death ? 
Has fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword 

Bath d Greece in ſlaughter, and her battle gor'd, 
The mighty Ajax with a deadly blow oe 
Had almoſt ſunk me to the ſhades below? 285 
Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, | 
And hell's black horrors ſwim before my eye. 

To him Apollo. Be no more diſmay'd; 
dee, and be ſtrong! the Thund'rer ſends thee aid: 


Fl | Behold 


v. 274. 8 thinking of his pains, they paſt à way.] Euſta- | 


this oblerves that this is a very ſublime repreſentation of the 


power of Tupiter, to make Hector's pains ceaſe from the mo- 


ment wherein Jupiter firſt turned his thoughts towards 
Apollo finds him to far recovered, as to be able to ſit u Fand 
know his friends, Thus much was the work of Juptitcr ; the 
Ged of health Feten the cure. | 
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122 HOMER'S 1L IA p. 5. 17 


Thus ſpeaking, furious from the field he ſtiode, 
And plung'd into the boſom of the flood. 243 
The Lord of I' hunders from his lofty height 
Beheld, and thus beſpoke the Source of light, _- 
| Behold! the God whoſe liquid arms are hurl'd 
Around the globe, whoſe earthquakes rock the world, 
Deſiſts at length his rebel-war to wage, 250 
Seeks his own ſeas, and trenibles at our rage. 
_ Elſe had my wrath, heav'p's thrones all ſhaking round, 
Burn'd to the bottom of his ſeas profound; 
And all the Gods that round old Saturn dwell, 


Had heard the thurder to the deeps of hell, 2835 


Mell was the crime, and well the vengeance ſpar'd; 
_ Evn pow'r immenſe had found ſich battle hard. 

Go thou, my fon ! the trembling Greeks alarm, 

| Shake my broad AÆgis o'er thy active arm, | 0 

Be god-like Hector thy peculiar care, 260 
Swell his bold heart, and urge his ſtrength to war! 

Let Illion conquer, till th' Zchazan train | 
Fly to their ſhips and Helleſpont again © A 
V. 252. Elſe had my wrath, & c] This repreſentation of 

terrors which mult have attended the conflict of two ſuch migh- 


ty powers as Jupiter and Neptune, whereby the elements had- 


| been mixed in confuſion, and the whole frame of nature had 


been endangered, is imaged in theſe few lines with a nobleneſs 


ſuitable to the occaſion, Milion bas a thought very like it in 
his fourth book, where he repreſents what muſt have happened 
if Satan and Gabriel had encountered, RN Wl Wee ey, 


—* Net only Paradiſe 
In this commotion, but the ſtarry cope 
Of heav'n, perhape, and all the elements 
At leaſt had gone to wreck, diſturb'd and torn. 
With violence of this conflick, had not ſoon 
« Th* Almighty, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, Cc. 


a Mk. 


* 


b. VW. o MER 8 III AD. 123 


Then Greece ſhall breathe from toils--the- Godhead 


ſaicd : | 


His will divine the ſon of Jowe obey d. „ 


N. half ſo ſwift the failing falcon flies 
That drives a turtle thro! the liquid ſies; 
As Phabus ſhooting from th Idæan brow, 
Glides down the mountain to tlie plain below: 


There Hector ſeated by the ſtream by es, 270- 


His ſenſe returning with the coming breeze 
Again his pulſes beat, his ſpirits riſe ; 
Again his lov'd companions meet his eyes; 
Jove thinking of his pains, they paſt away. 


To whom the God who gives the golden day. £2 275 


3 hy ſits great Hector from the field ſo far, 


What grief, what wound, withho!ds him from the war? 


I be fainting hero, as the viſion bright 
Stood ſhining o'er him, half unſeal'd his fight ; _ 
What bleſt immortal, with commanding breath, 280 
Thus waker.s Hector from the fleep of death? 

Has fame not told, how, while my truſty ſword 
Bath d Greece in ſlaughter, and her battle gor'd, 
The mighty Ajax with-a deadly blow = 


Had almoſt ſunk me to the ſhades below ? 285 


Ev'n yet, methinks, the gliding ghoſts I ſpy, 
And hell's black horrors ſwim before my eye. 

To him Apollo. Be no more difmay'd; _ 
dee, and be ſtrong! the Thund'rer ſends thee aid: 


- F 4 : e Behold _ 
v. 274. Jove thinking of bis paint, they paſt a ca.] Eaſta- 


thins obler ves that this is a very ſublime repreſentation of the 


power of Jupiter, to make Hector's pains ceaſe from the mo- 


ment wherein Jupiter firſt turned his thoughts towards him. 
Apollo finds him to far recovered, as to be able to fit up, and. 


know his friends, Thus much was the work of Jupiter ,, Ons 
God of health perfects the cure. 
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124 HOMER'sS ILIAD. B. xy, 


| Behold ! thy Phebus ſhall his arms employ, 
Phebus, propitious ſtill to thee and Troy. 

_ Inſpire thy warriors then with manly force, 

And to the ſhips impel thy rapid horſe : 

Kyn Iwill make thy fiery courſers way, 

And drive the Grecians headlong to the ſea, 295 
Thus to bold Hector ſpoke the fon of Jove, 

And breath'd immortal ardour from above, 

As when the pamper'd ſteed, with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his ſtall, and pours along the ground; 
With ample ſtrokes he ruſhes to the flood, 300 
To bathe his fides and cool his fiery blood: 

His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies; 

His mane diſhevel'd o'er: his ſhoulders flies. 

He favffs the females in the well-known plain, 

And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again: 305 
V. 298. As when the pamper'd ſteed.] This compariſon is 
repeated from the ſixth book, and we are told that the ancient 
cri tieks retained no more than the two firſt verſes and the four 
laſt in this place, and that they gave the verſes two marks, by 
the one (which was the aſteriſm) they intimated, that the four 
lines were very beautifu}; but by the other (which was the 
 ebeltus) that they were ill placed, I believe an impartiat. 


reader who conſiders the two places will be of the ſame opi- 
nion. | | | 5 
T34ſſ has improved the juſtoeſs of this ſmile in his ſixteenth 
book, where Rinaldo returning from the arms of Armida to 
battle, is compared to the ſteed that is taken from his paſtures 
and mares to the ſervice of the war: The reverſe of the cir- 
cumſtance better agreeing with the occaſion, 12 5 8 


Qual force deſtriir, cal faticoſo _. 
Hiener de Parme vincitar fig tells, . 

E laſcivo marito in vil ripeſo 

Fra gli armenti, ne paſchi erri diſciolto ; 
Se deſta o ſuon di tromba, o luminojo 
Arcciar, cola laſts annitrendo & volte; | 
Gig gia brama Parringo, + Phuom 4, dorſy 

| Þertands, urtato riurtar nel cor ſe. 


290 


b. Xv. | HOMER'S IL IA p. 125 


Urg'd by the voice divine, thus Hedtr flew, 
Full of the God; and all his hoſts purſue. - 

As when the force of men and dogs combin' 4 
Invade the mountain goat, and branching hind : 


Far from the hunter's rage ſecure they lie 310 


Cloſe in the rock, (not fated yet to die) 

When lo! a lion ſhoots acroſs the way ! 

They fly : at once the chaſers and the prey : 

So Greece, that late in conqu”ring troops purſu'd, 


And mark d their progreſs thro the zanks in bloed, 315 


Soon as they ſee the furious chief appear, 

F 'orget to vanquiſh, and confent to tear. 

_ * Thoas with grief obſerv'd his dreadful courſe, 
Tear, the braveſt of th' Ztolian force: 


Skill'd to direct the jav lin's diſtant flight, | 320 . 


And bold to combat in the ſtanding fight; 
Nor more in councils fam'd for ſolid ſenfe, 

Than winning words and heav'nly eloquence. 
Gods! what portent (he cry'd) theſe eyes invades ? 


Lo Heir rifes from the Stygian ſhades! 325 


We faw him, late, by thund'ring Ajax bra, 
What God reſtores him to the frighted field; 
And not content that half of Greece lie ſlain, 
Pours new deſtruction on her ſons again ? 


Fo, Tony He 
. 311. Net fated yet to die.] Dacier has a pretty remark 


on this paſſage, that Homer extended deſtiny (that is the care 


of providence) even to the bea{ts of the ficld ; an opinion that 
agrees perfectly with true theology. la the bo ok of Jenas, the 
regard of the creator extending to the meancſt rar k of his crea- 
tures, is ſtrongly expreſſed in thoſe words of the Almighty, 
where he make his compaſſion to the brute bealts one of the 
reaſons againlt deſtroying Nineveh. Shall I net ſpare the great 
ety, in which tbere are more than fix/core 'bouſand perſons, and 
a4 much cattle? And what is Hul more parallel to this nafſage, 
in St. Matth. ch. 10. Are net two ſpar roco, fold for a fertbing Fg 
An yet not ane of them 5 . not. all to the ground, -: ithout Der 


father, 
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Thheſe drink the life of gen'rous- warriors ſlain; 
Iuhoſe guilileſs fall. and thirſt for blood in vain. 
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He comes not, ove | ! without thy pow'rful will, 
Lo! ſtill he lives, purſues, and conquers ſtill | 
Yet hear my counſel, and his worſt SORES + 
The Greeks' main bi dy to the fleet command: 
But let the few whom briiker ſpirits warm, 4 
Stand the firſt onſet, and provoke the ſtorm : 335 
Tbus point your arms; and when ſuch foes appear, 
Fi 1erce as he is, let Fedor learn to fear. | 
The warrior ſpoke, the liſt'ning Greeks obey, 
Thick” ring their ranks, and form a deep array, 
Each Ajax, Teucer, Merion, gave command, 340 
Ihe valiant leaders of the Cretan band, 
And Mars like Meges Theſe the chiefs . 
Approach the foe, and meet the coming fight. 
Behind, unnumber'd multitudes attend = 
To flank the navy, and the ſhores defend, 345 
Pull on the front the preſſing Trojans bear, BD 
And Hder firſt came tow'ring to the war. 
 Phebus himſelf the ruſhing battle led; 
A ye it of clouds involy'd his radiant bead: oe 
| High-held before him, Jowe s enormous ſhield 350 
Portentous ſhone, and ſhaded all the field : 
Vulcan to Fave th' immortal gift conſign'd, 
To ſcatter hoſts, and terrify mankinßd. 
The Greeks expect the ſhock ; the clamours riſe | 
From diffrent parts, and mipgle | in the ſkies. 355 
Dire was the hiſs of darts by heroes flung, 5 
And arrows leaping from the bow-fſtriag ſung : 


As long as Phebus bore unmov'd the ſhield, _ 360 
Sate doubtful conqueſt hovy'ring on the field; RY 
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But when aloft he ſhakes it in the ſkies, 
dhouts in their ears, and lightens in their eyes, 
Deep horror ſeizes ev'ry Crecian breaſt, 


Their force is humbled, and their fear confeſt, 365 


80 flies a herd of oxen, ſcatter'd wide, 5 

No ſwain to guard 'em, and no day to guide, 
When two fell lions from the mountain come, 
And ſpread the carnage thro? the ſhady gloom. 


 Impending Ph#bus pours arourd em fear, 370 


And Troy and Hedor thunder in the rear. 

Heaps fall on heaps : the ſaughter Hector leads ; 5 
Firſt great Arceſilas, then Stichius bleeds ; 
One to the bold Bœotians ever dear, 


And one Menej Heu friend, and fam'd compeer. 375 


Medon and Iſdus, Aneas ſped ; 

. This ſprung from Fhelus, and th? ie led; 
But ha pleſs Medon from Oileus came 

Him 4jax honour'd with a brother's Ss, 


Tho' born of lawleſs love: From home expell'd, 389 1. 


A baniflyd man, in Phi ace he dwelb'd, 
Preſs'd by the vengeance of an angry wits, | 
Tre end, 4 at laſt, his labours and his life. 


V. 362. But RE To al-ft he ſhakes. ] Abelian this paſſage, | 


” by the mere ſhaking his gig, without acting offepſively, 


annoys and puts *. Greeks into di order.  Euftuthins | thus - 


thinks that ſuch a motion might poſſibly create the ſame 


_ confuſion, as hath been reported by hiſtorians to proceed 


from fani c fears. or that it might intimate ſome dicadful 
confuſion in the air, and a noiſe iffuing from thence; a 


notion which ſecms to be warranted by Apolli's out-ery, 


which preſently follows in the ſame verſe. But perhaps we 
need not go- fo far to account for this fiftioa ot Homer : 


The fight of a hero's armour often has the like eFeX in an 


Epic Poem: The ſhield of Prince Arthur in Spenſer Works the 


Lame Wonders with this 1881 oi Apolls, 
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Mecyſtes 
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 Mecyſtes next; Polzdamas oerthrey: , 
And thee, brave Cloxius ! great Agenor flew, 
By Paris, Heiochus inglorious dies, 
Pier c'd thro? the ſhoulder as he baſely flies. 


5 : v. 386. By Paris, Deiochus inglorion dier, 
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33 


Polites' arm laid Echius on the plain; 


Stretch'd on one heap, the victors ſpoil the ſlain. 
Ihe Greeks difinay'd, confus'd, diſperſe or fall, 


Some ſeek the trench, ſeme ſkulk behind the wall, 
While theſe fly trembling, others pant for breath, 


And o'erthe ſlaughter ſtalks gigantic death. 


On ruil'd bold Hector, gloomy as the night, 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 395 


Points to the fleet: For by the Gods, who flies, 


W ho dares but linger, by this hand he dies 


Fierc'd thro the ſtiulder as he baſely flies.} 


| Here is one that falls under the ſpear of Paris, Imitten in 


the extremity of his ſhoulder as he was flying. This gives 
occaſion to a pretty obſervation in Euftathius, that this is the 


only Creed who falls by a wound in the back, ſo careful is 


Homer of the honour of his countrymen. And this remark 


will appear not ill-grounded, if we except the death " 
Eioneus in the beginning of Ib. 6. 4 | 


V. 386. Fer by the Gods, who flies, &c.] 11 ſometimes 


happens (ſays Lenginus) that a Writer in ipeaking of ſome 
perſon, all on a ſudden puts himſelf in that other's place, 
and acts his part; a figure: which marks the impe- 
tuvofity and hurry of paſſion, It is this which Homer price 


tj ex in theſe verſes; the Poet ſtop< his narration, forgets his 


down perſon, and inſtantly, without any notice, puts this- 
'  +recipitate menace into the mouth of his furious and tranſ- 


ported hero, How muſt his diſcourſe have languithed, tad | 
he ſtayed to tell us, Hector then ſaid theſe, or the like awerds. 


laſtcad of which, by this unexpeRed tranfition he prevents 
the reader, and the tranſition is made before the Poet him- 


ſelf ſeems ſenſible he had made it. The true and proper 


place for this figure is when the time preſſes, and when the 
coccaſen will not allow of any delay, It is elegant then i 
pale from ene perſon to another, as in that of Becætæ us. Tbe 


ler ad, extreme!y diſien len als tht 416.15 tc lad ; eceived, 
| gave 
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| No weeping filter his cold eye ſhall doſe. 

No friendly hand his fun'ral pyre compoſe. 

Who ſtops to plunder 1 in this ſignal hour, 400 
T be birds ſhall tear him, and the dogs devour. 
Furious he ſaid; the ſmarting ſcourge 1 reſounds; 
The courſers fly ; the ſmoaking chariot bounds : 
The hoſts ruſh on; loud clamours ſhake the ſhore ; 
The horſes thunder, Earth and Ocean roar ! 405 = 
Allo, planted at the trench's bound, 

 Puſh'd at the bank + down ſunk th' enormous mound: 

| Roll'd in the ditch the heavy ruin lay; 

A ſudden road! a long and ample way. 
O'er the dread fofle (a late-impervious ſpace) 410 
Nou feeds, and men, and cars, tumultuous paſs. 
The wond'ring crouds the. downward level trod ; 
| Before them flam'd the ſhield, and march'd-the God. 
| Then with his hand he ſhook the mighty wall; 
And lo! the turrets nod, the bulwarks fall. 415 

Laſy, as when aſhore an infant ſtands, 

And draus imagin'd houſes in the ſands ; 

The ſportive wanton, pleas'd with fe new play, 
Nee the l works and faſhion'd domes away. 

e 
gave command to bs Heraclidz to axthdraw I. is no way 

in my pe ver to help ycu; if therefore you would not periſb (n- 

tirely, and if you would nt intoive me too in your ruin, de- 

os and ſeek a retreat ameng ſome other people. Longiaue, 

chap, 23. 

V. 416. As when aſbore an infant lands.) This ſimile | 
of the land is inimitable; it is not cafy to imagine any thing 
more exact and emphatical to deſcribe the tumbling and 
confuſed heap of a wall, in a moment. Moreover the 
compariſon here taken from ſand is the juſter, as it Tiles 
from the very place and ſcene before us. For the 

wall bere demoliſhed, as it was founded on the coaſt, muſt 


needs border on the ſand, wherefore the ſimilitude is 


res immediately from the . of he matter under 
view | 
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Thus vaniſh'd, at thy touch, the towers and walls. 420 
The toil of thouſands in a moment falls. $4.6 
The Grecians gaze around with wild deſpair, 
Confus'd, and weary all the pow'rs with pray'r; 
Exhort their men, with praiſes, threats, commands; 


And urge the Gods, with voices, eyes, and hands. 425 5 


Experienc'd Meſfor chief obteſts the ſkies, 
And weeps his country with a father's eyes. 
O Fove ! if ever on his native ſhore,  _ 
Oge Greek enrich'd thy ſhrine with offer'd gore; 
If &er, in hope our country to behold, 430 
We paid the fatteſt firſtlings of the fold; 
If &er thou ſign'ſt our wiſhes with thy nod; 
Perform the premiſe of a gracious God! 
This day preſerve our navies fiom the flame, 


And fave the reliques of the Grecian name. 435 


Thus pray'd the fage : Th' Eternal gave conſent, 
And peals of thunder ſhook the firmament. 
Preſumptuous Troy miſtook th' accepting ſign, 

And catch'd new fury at the voice divine. 8 
V. 428. 0 Jove! if ever, &c.] The form of Nefter's 


praver in this place relembles that of Chryſes in the firſt 


| Z, that the Poet well knew 
what ſhame and confuſion the reminding one of paſt benefits 
is apt to produce. From the (ime topick Achilles talks 


book, And it is Worth remarkinz 


with his mother, and Jetis ' hericlf accolts Jeve; and 


likewiſe Phenix, where he holds a pailey with Achilles. 
This righteous prayer hath its wiſhed acconpliſhment. Eu- 
Pathivus. TR 5 355 : 5 1 | 
V. 438. Preſumptuzus Troy miſtook the en.] The 


| thunder of Fufiter is defigned as a mark of his acceptance of 


Neſlcr's prayers, and a fign of his favour 1q the Greeks, 
However, there being nothing in the prodigy particular to 
\ the Grecks, the Trejans expound it in their own favour, as 
they ſcem warranted by their preſent ſucceſs. This ſelt— 
partiatity of men in apprepriating to themſclves the Pro- 


tection 
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As, when black tempeſts mix the ſeas and ſkies, 440 
The roaring deeps in wat'ry mountains rife, 

Above the ſides of ſome ſmall ſhip aſcend, 

Its womb they deluge, and its ribs they rend: 

Thus loudly roaring, and o'er- pow'ring all, 3 
Mount the thick Trojans up the Grecian wall; 443 
| Legions on legions from each fide atiſe : 
Thick found the keels ; the ſtorm of arrows flies: 

Fierce on the ſhips above, the cars below, 

Theſe wield the mace, and thoſe the jav'lin throw, 

-While thus the thunder of the batile rag'd, 450 
And lab'ring armies round the works engag' d; 

Still in the test Patroclus fate, to tend 
Ihe good Euryfylus, his wounded friend. 

He ſprinkles healing balms, to anguiſh kind, , 
And adds diſcourſe, the med' cine of the mind. — 435 
But when he ſaw, aſcending up the fleet, 
Victorious Troy : Then, ſtarting from his ſeat, 
Wich bitter groans his ſorrows he expreſt, 

He wiings his hands, he beats bis manly breaſt. 


Tho 


tection of heaven, has always been natural to them. In the 
ſame manner Virgil makes Turnus explain the transforma— 


lion of the Trojan ſhips into nymphs, as an ill omen to the 
Trojans. 


OS hec monſtra petunt, his . ipſe 


Auxilium folttum bo ods — 


Hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances of oracles, which, by — 
or this partial interpretation, have proved an occation to lead 
men into great misfortunes: It was the caſe of Creſus in 
his wars with Cyrus; and a like miſtake engaged Jyrr bus to 
mike war upon the Rowans, _ RED 
V. 448. On the ſbips ab ve, the cars Be lau.] This is a 
new jort o battle, which Homer has never before mentioned; 


the Greeks on their thips, and the T72jans in the: r chariots, 
Gght as 0a a plain. Eutacbius. 
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Tho yet thy ſtate requires redreſs (he cries) 460 
| Depart I muſt ; What horrors ſtrike my eyes? 
Charg'd with Achilles high commands I go, 

A mournful witneſs of this ſcene of woe: 
I haſte to urge him, by his country's care, 


To riſe in arms, and ſhine again in war, _ 465 


Perhaps ſome fav'ring God his ſoul may bend 
The voice is pow'rful of a faithful friend, _ 
lle ſpoke; and ſpeaking, ſwifter than the wind 
Sprung from the tent, and left the war behind. 
Th' embody'd Greeks the fierce attack ſuſtain, 470 
But ftrive, tho' num'rous, to repulſe in vain. 
Nor could the Trojans, thro' that firm array, 
Force to the fleet ard tents, th' impervious way. 
As when a ſhipwright with Palladian art, 


Smooths the rough wood, and levels ev'ry part; 475 


With equal han he guides his whole deſign, 
By the juſt rule, and the d irecting line 
The martial leaders with like ſkil and care, 
Preſerv'd their line, and equal kept the war. 
Brave deeds of arms thro' all the ranks were tryed, 480 
And ev'ry ſhip ſuſtained an equal tide. 
At one proud bark, high-tow'ring o'er the fleet, 
Ajax the great, and god-like Hector meet: 
For one bright prize the matchleſs chiefs contend, 
Nor this the ſhips can fire, nor that defend; _ 8 
9 V this 


V. 47a Nor could the Trojans Force to the fleet and 


tents th impervious Way. ] Homer always marks diſtinctly 


the place of battle; he here ſhews, us clearly, that the Tra- 


jan, attacked the firſt fine of the fleet that ſtood next the 
wall, or the veſſels which were drawn foremoſt on the land: 
theſe veſſals were a ſtrong rampart to the tents which were 
pitch'd behind, and to the other line of the navy which ſtood 


nearer to the ſca; to penetrate therefore to the tents, the) 


muſt neceiſarily force the firſt tine, and defeat the troops 
which defended it. EAHNAUbius. | 1 


89388330 
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One kept the ſhore, and one the veſſel trod; 
That fix'd as fate, this ated by a God, 

The ſon of Clytius in his daring hand, 

The deck approaching, ſhakes a flaming brand 1 
But pierc'd by Telamon's huge lance expires; 490 
Tbund'ring he falls, and drops th' extinguiſh'd fires. 
Great Hector view'd him with a fad ſurvey, _ 

As ſtretch'd in duſt before the ſtern he lay. 
Oh!] all of Trojan, all of Lycian race! 

Stand to your arms, maintain this arduous ſpace. 495 
Lo! where the ſon of royal Clytius lies, 

Ah fave his arms, ſecure his obſequies! 
This ſaid, his eager jav'lin ſought the foe: i 

But Ajax ſhunn'd the meditated blow. 
Not vainly yet the forceful lance was thrown : 500 
It ſtetch'd in duſt unhappy Lycophron : . 
An exile long, ſuſtain'd at Ajax” board, 
A faithful ſervant to a foreign Lord: 
In peace, in war, for ever at his fide, 3 
Near his lov'd maſter, as he liv'd, he dy'd. 505 
From the high poop he tumbles on the ſand, 7 
And lies, a lifeleſs load, along the land. 
With anguiſh 4jax views the piercing ſight, 
And thus inflames his brother to the fight. 
Teucer, behold! extended on the ſhore 310 
Our friend, our lov'd companion! now no more! 
Dear as a parent, with a parent's care, 
To fight our wars, he left his native air. 
This death deplor'd to Hector's rage we owe; 
Revenge, revenge it on the cruel foe, 515 
Where are thoſe darts on which the fates attend? 
And where the bow, which Phebus taught to bend? 
Impatient Teucer haſt'ning to his aid, 

Before the chief his ample bor diſplay'd; : 
| The 
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The wall ſtor'd quiver on his ſhoulders hung: 320 

Then hiſs'd his arrow and the boweſtring ſung. 
Clytus, Piſenor's ſon, renown'd in fame, 

(To thee, Po/ydamas ! an honour'd name) 

| Drove thro' the thickeſt of th' embattel'd plains 

The ſtartling ſteeds, and ſhook his eager reins. $25 
As all on glory ran his ardent mind, | 
The pointed death arreſts him from behind: 

Thro' his fair neek the einn arrow flies; 

In youth's firſt bloom reluctantly he dies. 
Hurl'd from the lofty ſeat, at diſtance far, 530 
The headlong courſers ſpurn his empty car; 
Till fad Polydamas the ſteeds reſſrain'd, 
| And gave, Aſtynous, to the careful band ; 

'T hen, fir'd to vengeance, ruſh'd amidſt the foe; : 
L Rage edg'd his ſword, and ſtrengthen d ev'ry blow. 535 1 
: Once more bold Teucer, in his country's caule, | 
At Hettor's breaſt 4 chofen arrow draws ;: 

And had the weapon found the deſtin d way, 
T by fall, great Trojan ! had renown'd that Cay: 
But Hector was not doom'd to periſh then: 340 
Th' all-wiſe Diſpoſer of the fates of men, 
(Imperial Fowe) his preſent death withſtands ; 
Nor was ſuch glory due to Teucer's hands. 
At his full ſtretch as the tough ſtring he drew, e 
Struck by an arm unſeen, it burſt in two; 545 

Down dropp'd the bow : the ſhaft with brazen head 
Fell innocent, and on the duſt lay dead. 8 
Th' aſtoniſh'd archer to great 4jax cries; 
Some God prevents our deſtin'd enterprize; 
Some God, propitious to the Tojan foe, 1 


Has, from my arm unfailing, ſtruck the bow. Fo 


\ 
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| And broke the nerve my hands had twin'd with art, 
Strong to impel the flight of many a dart. 
| Since-heav'n commands it (Ajax made reply) | 
' Diſmiſs the bow, and lay thy arrows by; 555 
Thy arms no leſs ſuffice the lance to wieid, . 
And quit the quiver for the pond'rous ſhield. 
In the firſt ranks indulge thy thirſt of fame, 
| Thy brave example ſhall the reſt inflame. 1 
Fierce as they are, by long ſucceſſes van 560 
Io force our fleet, or ev'n a ſhip to gain, 
Aſks toil, and ſweat, and blood: Their utmoſt wight 
| Shall find its match No more: Tis ours to fight. 
Ihen Teucer laid his faithleſs bow aſide ; 35 
Ihe four- fold buckler o'er his ſhoulder ty'd + 08 - 
On his brave head a creſted helm he plac'd, 2 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd 

A dart, whoſe point with braſs refulgent ſhines, 
The warrior wields ; ard his great brother joins. 


Wai /LiLiiw 


This Hector faw, ad thus expreſs d his joy. 570 
Ye troops of Lycia, Dardanus, and Troy | . | 
Be mindful of yourſelves, your ancient fame, 
And ſpread your glory with the navy's flame. 
Jove | is with us; I ſaw his hand, but now. 
From the bud archer ſtrike bis vaunted bow. 
Indulgent Fove ! how plain thy favours ſhine, 
When happy nations bear the mark divine! 
How eaſy then, to ſee the finking ſtate 
Of realms accurſt, deſerted, reprobate 3 
Such is the fate of Greece, and ſuch is ours: 
Bchold, ye warriors, and exert your pow'rs. 
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Death is the worſt; a fate which all muſt try; 
And, for our country, tis a bliſs to die. 

The gallant man, tho? ſlain in fight he be, 
Yet leaves his nation fafe, his children free; 585 
Entails a debt on all the grateful ſtate; 

His own brave friends ſhall glory in his fate 

His wife live honour d, all his race ſucceed ;- 


And late poſterity enjoy the deed ! 


This rouz'd the ſoul in ev'ry 7 rojan breaſt « 590 

The god-like -jax. next his Greeks addreſt. 
| How long, ye warriors of the Argive race, 

(To gen'rous Argos what a dire diſgrace !)- 

| How long, on theſe curs'd confines will ye lie, 


Yet undetermin'd, or to live, or die! : 505 


What 


. 582. Death ir the werf, &e,) "Tis with very | 


great addreſs, that, to the bitterneſs of death, be adds the 


advantages that were to accrue after it. And the ancients 


are of opinion, that *twould be as advantageous for young 
ſoldiers to read this leſſon, conciſe as it is, as all the volumes 
of Tyrtæus, wherein he endeavours to raiſe the ſpirits of his 


_ countrymen, Homer, makes a noble enumeration of the 
parts wherein the happineſs of a city conſiſts, For having 


told us in another place, the three great evils to which a 
town, when taken, is ſubject; the laughter of the men, 
the deſtruction of the place by fire, the leading of their 
Fives and children into captivity ; now he reckons up the 


bleſſings that are contrary to thoſe. calamities. To the 
laughter of the. men indeed he makes no oppoſition; be- 
cauſe it is not neceſſary to the well-being of a city, that 


every individual ſhould be ſaved, and not a man flain, Er- 
flaihius, . N | 


V. 591. The Gad. lile Ajax next.] The oration of Hes 
is. more ſplendid and ſhining than that of Ajax, and alſo 
more ſolemn, from his ſentiments concerning the favout | 


and aſſiſtance of Jupiter, But that of Ajax is the more 
politick, fuller of management, and apter to perſuade ; 
For it abounds with ns leſs than ſeven generous arguments 
to inſpire reſolution. He exhorts his people even 40 _ 
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What hopes remain, what methods to retire, 
If once your veſſels catch the Trojan fire? 
Mark how the flames approach, how near they fall, 
How He For calls, and Troy obeys his call! | 
Not to the dance that dreadful voice invites, 600 
It calls to death, and all the rage of fights. 
is now no time for wiſdom or debate 
To your own hands are truſted all-your fates : 
And better far, in one deciſive ſtrife, 


One day Wall end our labour, or our life; hats 605 


Than keep this hard- got inch of barren ſands, 

till preſs'd, and preſfs'd by ſuch inglorious hands. 

Ihe liſt'ning Erecians feel their leader's flame, 
And ev'ry kindling boſom pants for fame. 


Then mutual ſlaughters ſpread on either fide; 610 


hy Hector here the Phocian Schedius dy'd: ; 
There pierc'd by Ajax, funk Laodamas, 

Chief of the foot, of old Antenor's race. 

Polhdamas laid Otus on the ſand, F 
The herce commander of th* Eyeian band. 615 
His lance bold Meges at the victor threw ; 1 

Ihe viQar ſtoc ping, from the death withdrew; 
(That. valu'd life, O Fhebus ! was thy care) 

But Cr-2/mus' boſom took the flying ſpear : 

His 


from the danger to Which their navy was expoſed, which if 
once conſumed, they were never like to get home. And as 
the Trojans were bid to die, ſo he bids his men dare to die like- 


Wiſe; and indeed with great neceſſity, for the Trojans may 
krccruit after the engagement, but for the Greeks, they had no 
detter way than to hazard their lives; and if they ſhould 


gain nothing elſe by it, yet at leaſt they would have a ſpee- 


thius, 
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a diſpatch, not a lingring and dilatory deſtruction. Euſta- 


oe 
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His corps fell bleeding on the flipp'ry ſhore; 620 

His radiant arms triumphant Meges bore, 8 
Dolops, the ſon of Lampus, ruſhes on, 

Sprung from the race of old Laomedon, 

And fam'd for proweſs in a well fought Held; 

He pierc'd the centre of his ſounding ſhield: 615 
But Meges, Phyleus ample breaſt-plate wore, _ 
(Well known in fight on Seller winding ſhore, 

For King Euphetes gave the golden mail, 
Compact, andfirm with many a jointed ſcale) 
Which off, in cities ſtorm'd, and battles won, 65 
Had ſa vd the father, and now faves the „ 
Full at the Trojan's head he urg'd his lance, 
Where the high plumes above the helmet dance, | 
New- ting d with Tyrian dye: In duſt below 
Shorn from the creſt, the purple honours glow. 635 
Mean time their fight the Spartan King 9 
And ſtood by Meges' ſide, a ſudden aid, 
Thro' Dolops ſhoulder urg'd his forceful dart, 
Which held its paſſage thro” the panting heart, 
And iſſu d at his breaſt, With thund'ring ſound 600 
The warrior falls, extended on the ground. 
In ruſh the conqu Ting Greeks to ſpoil the flain ; 

But Hector's voice excites his kincred train; 
| The hero moſt, from Hicetaon fprung, e 
Fierce Menalippus, gallant, brave, and young. 645 
He (ere to Troy the Grecians croſs'd the main) 

Fed his large oxen on Percote's plain; 


But when oppreſs'd, his country claim'd his care, = 
Return'd to Ilion, and excell'd in war: 
For this, in Priam's court he held his place, „ 
Belov'd no leſs than Frias s royal race. 
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Him Heclor fin igled, as his rroops he led, 
And thus inflan'd him, pointing to the dead, 
Lo Menalippus ! lo where Dolops lies; 
And is it thus our royal kinſman dies? 
Ofermatch'd he falls; to two at once a prey, 
And lo! they bear the bloody arms away! 
Come on—a diſtant war no longer wage, 
But hand to hand thy country's foes engage: 
Till Greece at once, and all her glory end; 
Or [ion from her tow'ry height deſcend, 
Heav'd from the loweſt ſtone ; and bury all 
In one ſad ſepulchre, one common fall. | 
Hector (this ſaid) ruſh'd forward on the foes : : 
With equal ardour Menalippus glows : * 
Then Hax thus - Oh Greeks ! reſpect your fame, 
Reſpect yourſelves, and learn an honeſt ſhame : 
Let mutual rev'rence mutual warmth infpire, 
Ard catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire. 
| On valour' s ſide the odds of combat lie, 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch chat trembles in the field of fame. 
Meets death, and worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
His gen'rous ſenſe he not in vain imparts ; 
It ſunk, and rooted in the Grecian hearts 675 
They joip, they throng, they chicken at his call, 
And flank the navy wh a brazen wall; 
3 928 N 1 Shiel ds 
677. And flank the navy evith a 1 wall.] The 
| Per "as built the Grecians a new ſort of wall out of their 
arms; and perhaps one might ſay, *twas from this paſſage 
Apollo borrowed that oracle which he gave to the Athenians 
about their wall of wood; in like manner the Spartans were 


feid to huvea wall of bones: If ſo, we muſt allow the God not 
aliltle obliged to the Port. Euſtatbiuss 
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Shields touching ſhields, i in order blaze above, 
And ſtop the Trojans,tho? impell'd by owe. 


| The fiery Spartan firſt, with loud applauſe, 680 


Warms the bold ſon of Neftor in his cauſe. 


Ils there (he ſaid) in arms a youth like you, 


So ſtrong to fight, ſo active to purſue? 
Why ſtand you diſtant, nor attempt a deed ? 


| Lift the bold lance, and make ſome Trojan bleed, 685 


lle faid, and backward to the lines retir'd ; 
Forth ruſh'd the youth, with martial fury rd, 

Beyond the foremoſt ranks ; his lance he threw, 

And round the black battalions caſt his view. 


The troops of Tray recede with ſudden fear, 8 690 Y 
While the ſwift jav'lin hiſs'd along in air. N EY 


Advancing Menalippus met the dart | 

With his bold breaſt, and felt it in his heart : 

5 Thund'ring he falls; his falling arms reſound, 

And his broad buckler rings againſt the ground. 693 
The victor leaps upon his proſtrate prize; 
T bus on a roe the well-breath'd beagle flies, 

And rends his ſide, fre ſh- bleeding with the dart 
The diſtant hunter ſent into his heart. 


Obſerving Hector to the reſcue flew, . oo 


Bold as he was, Antilochus e 

So when a ſavage, ranging o'er the plain, 

Has torn the ſhepherd's dog, or ſhepherd ſwain; 
While conſcious of the deed, he . around, 

And hears the gath'ring multitude refound, 705 
Timely he flies the yet untaſted food. 
Ard gains the friendly ſhelter of 8 | 

So fears the youth; all Troy with ſhouts purſue, 
While ſtones and darts in mingled tempeſts flew; 


But 
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But enter'd in the Grecien ranks, he turns — 710 

His manly breaſt, and with new fury burns. 

Now on the fleet the tides of Trojans drove, 

Fierce to fulfil the ſtern decrees of Fove : 

The Sire of Gods, confirming Thetis prayer, 5 
The Grecian ardour quench'd in deep deſpair; 715 
But lifts to glory Troy's prevailing bands . 
Syells all the:: hearts, and ſtrengthens all their hands. _ 

Os 1da's top he waits with longing eyes, 

To view the navy blazing to the ſkies ; OE. 

Then, nor till then, the ſcale of war ſhall turn, 720 
The Trojans fly, and conquer'd [lion burn. ys 
"Theſe fates revoly'd in his almighty mind, 

He raiſes Hector to the work deſign d. 

- Bids him with more than mortal fury glow, _ 

And drives him, like a Lght'ming, on the foe. . 725 | 
So Mars, when human crimes fot vengeance call, 
Shakes his huge jav'lin, and whole armies fall. 

Not with more rage a conflagration rolls, : 

Wrops the vaſt mountains, and involves the poles. 
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V. 723. He raiſes Hector, &c.] This pictüre of Heer, 
impols'd by Jußiter, is a very finiſhed piece, and excels 
|| the drawings of this hero which Homer has given us in 
fo various attitudes. He is here repreſented as an inſtru- 

ment in the hand of Jupiter, to bring about thoſe deſigns 
the God bad long projected: And as his fatal hour now ap- 
proaches, Jove is willing to recompente his haſty death 
with this ſhort-lived glory. Accordingly this being the laſt 
ſcene of victory he is to oppear in, the Poet introduces him 
with all imiginable pomp, and adorns him with all the 
terror of a conqueror: His eyes ſparkle with fire, his 
mouth foams with fury. his figure is compared to the God of 
War, his rage is-equalled to a conflagration and a ſtorm, 
and the deſtruction he cauſes is reſembled to that which a 
tion makes among the herds. The Poet, by this heap of 
compariſons, raiſes the idea of the hero higher than any 
impke deſcription could reach. oy 
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And caſt the blaze of both the hoſts on one. 
Unhappy glories! for his fate was near, 
Due to ſtern Pallas, and Pelides' ſpear : = 
Vet Jove deferr'd the death he was to pay, 
And gave what fate allow'd, the honours of a day! 
| Now all on fire for fame, his breaſt, his eyes 945 
Burn at each foe, and fingle ev'ry prize; 
Still at the cloſeſt ranks, the thickeſt fight, 
He points his ardour, and exerts his might. 
The Grecian Phalanx, moveleſs as a tow'r, 


135 


Du all ſides batter'd, yet reſiſts his power: 745 


So ſome tall rock o'erhangs the hoary main, 


By winds affail'd, by billows beat in vain, 


Vumov'd it hears, above, the tempeſt blow, 
And ſees the wat'ry mountains break below. 


Girt in ſurrounding flames, he ſeenis to fall 950 


Like fire from Jove, and burſts vpon them all: 

* Burſts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 
And ſwell'd with tempeſts-on the ſhip deſcends; 
RD „„ White 


V. 736.— Hi, fate af near Due to fern Pallas.] It may 
be aſked, what Pa lat has to do with the Fates, or what Power 


ha: ſhe over them? Homer (peaks thus, becauſe Miner va has 


already reſolved to ſuccour Achilles, and deceive Hezter in the | 
.cogbat between theſe two heroes, as we find in book 22. Pro- 


perly [pcaking, Pallas is nothing but the Knowledge and wil- 
dom of J:ve, and it is wildom which preſides over the coun- 
ſels of this providence, therefore ſhe may be looked upon 4s 


drawing all things to the fatal term to which they are decreed, | 


Dacier. | 


V. 762. Burſls 4 a wave, &.] Lenginus, obſerving that 


« ofteatimes the principal beauty of writing conſiſts in the 3 


. Z. xv. 
He foams with wrath 3 beneath his gloomy brow 770 
Like hery meteors his red eye- balls glow : FS 
The radiant helmet-on his temples burns, 
Waves when he nods, and lightens as he turns : 
For Fove his ſplendor round the Chief had thrown, 


Y 


11! ̃Üͤi!! ö 


White are the decks with foam; the winds aloud | 
Howl o'er the maſts, and ſin g thro'-ev'ry ſhroud: 555 
By G 2 „ 
cious aſſembling together of the great circumſtances, and the 
ſtrength with which they are marked in the proper place, chuſes 
this paſſage of Homer as aplain inſtance of We. Where (lays 
« that noble critick) in deſcribing the terror of a tempeſt, he 
« takes care to expreſs whatever are the accidents of moſt dread 
« and horror in ſuch a ſituation: He is not content to tell us 
ee the mariners were in danger, but he brings them before our 
eyes, as in a picture, upon the point of being every moment 
« gverwhelmed by every wave; nay, the very words and ſyl- 
« [ables of the deſeription give us an image of their peril.” 
He ſhews, that a Poet of leſs judgment would amuſe himſelf in 
leſs important circumſtances, and ſpoil the whole effect of the 
image by minute, ill-choſen, or ſuperfluous particulars, Thus 
. Aratus endeavouring to refine upon that line, | 


R . 
8 


Au inflant dcath on ev'ry ewave apprars 7 * 
le turned it thus, 
A ſender plank preſerve; ther from their fate. 


Which, by flouriſhing upon the thought, bas loſt the loftineſs 
and terror of it, and is ſo far from improving the image, that 
it leſſens and vaniſhes in his matagement. By confifiing the 
danger to a ſingle line, he has ſcarce left the ſhadow of it, and 
indeed the word 'preſere:; takes away even that. The ſame 
critick produces à fragment of an old poem: on the Ari naſpi- 
ons, written in this falſe taſte, whoſe author, he doubts not, 
imagined he had ſaid ſomething wonderful in the following 
affected verſes. I have done my beſt to give them the ſame 
turn, and I believe there are thoſe who will not think them 
bad ones, 85 N | 


e poyr'rs't what madueſs How on ſhips ſo frail, 
( (Tremendous thought 5 can thovghtleſs mortals lai}? 
For ſtormy ſeas they quit the pleating plain, 

Plant woods, in waves, and dwell amidſt the main. 

Far o'er the deep (a trackleſs path) they go, | 

And wander oceans, in purſuit of woo. | 

No eate their hearts, no reſt their eyes can find, 

* On heav'n their looks, and on the waves their mind; 

Sunk are their ſpirits, while their arms they rear; 

And gods are vwears'd with their fruitleſs pray'r,“' 


* 
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pale, trembling, tir'd, the failors freeze with wo 
And inſtant death on ev'ry wave appears. | 
So pale the Greeks the eyes of Hector meet, 
Ahe chief ſo thunders, and fo ſhakes the fleet. 
As when a lion, rufhing from his den, 760 
Amidſt the plain of ſome wide water'd . 5 
(Where num' rous oxen, as at eaſe they feed, 
Alt large expatiate o'er the ranker mead ) 
Leaps on the herds before the herdſinan's eyes; 


( 
The trembling herdſinan far to diſtance flies : _ 5 W. 
Some lordly bull (the reſt diſpers'd and fled) Tt 
He ſingles out; arreſts, and lays him dead. Ve 
Thus from the rage of Jove- like Hector flew 5 
All Greece in heaps ; but one he ſeiz'd, and ew. 
Mycenæ an Periph es, a mighty name, 0 ie 
In ͤ wiſdom great, in arms well known to fame: 2 
The miniſter of ſtern Euryſiheus“ ire r 
Againſt Alcides, Copreus, was his fire: : 
The ſon redeem'd the honours of the race, 2 
A ſon as gen'rous as the fire was baſe ; 775 b 
O'er all his country's youth conſpicuous far J 


In every virtue, or of peace or war: 

But doom'd to Hecftor's ſtronger force to yield; 
Againſt the margin of his ample ſhield | 2 
He ſtruck his haſty foot: his heels up- ſprung ; . 0. 
'Snpine he fell; his brazen helmet rung. 
Onti fall'n Chief th? invading Trojan preſt, 

And plung'd the pointed jav'lin in his breaſt, 
His circling friends, who trove to guard too late 


Th unhappy hero, fled, or ſhar'd his fate... 7 
Chas'd from the foremoſt line, the Grecian train 


Now man the next, receding tow'rd the main: 


Wedgd 
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Wede'd in one body at the tents they ſtand, | 
Wall'd round with fterns, a gloomy defp'rate band. 


Now manly ſhame forbids th' inglorious flight; 790 


Now fear itſelſ confines them to the fight ; _ 
Man courage breathes in man; but Near moſt- 
(The ſage preſerver of the Grecian hoſt) 

Exhorts, ad jures, to guard theſe utmoſt ſhores; 


And by their parents, by themſelves, imp lores. 795 


O friends! be men: your gen'rous breaſts inflame 
With mutual honour, and with mutual iiame! 
Think of your hopes, your fertunes ; all the care 

| Your wives, your infants, and your parents ſhare : 


v. 796. Neſtor's ſprech.} This popular harangue of {eſter 
is juſtly extoited as the ſtrongeſt and molt perſuaſive piece of 
oratory imaginable, It contains in it every motive by which 


men can be affeQed ; the preſervation of their wives and chil- 
dren, the fecure poſſeſſion of their fortunes, the reſpect of their 


liviag parents, and the due regard for the memory of thoſe 
that were departed By theſe he diverts the Grecians from 


any twoughts of flight in the article of extreme peril, Exfia- 


thius, | 


This noble exhortation is fiaety imitated by Toſs, Jeraſu. 


len, J. 10. 


O valereſe, Ver via cengueſta 
Tac cia, à riter la preda @ nei, napita, 
L'inagine ad alcune in mente deſta, 

Glie la figure quaſi, e glie l' addita 

De la preg ante patria e de la meſta 
Sufpplice famiglivela ſbigettita. | 
Credi (dicea) che la tua patria ſpieghi 
Per la mia lingua in tai parole i pregh ti. 

Guarda tu le mie leggi, ei ſacri temp; 
Fa, ct to del ſungue mio non bagni, e laws, 
Acura le virgini da gli empi, | 
E 1 [epolchri, e le cinere de gli avi. 

Ale piangends i ler paſſati tempi 
Maſt ran la bianca chiome i oe i gravi: 

A ii la moglie, e le mammelle, el petto, 

Le cune, e I gli, e I marital ſus letio. 


Think 
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Think of each living father's rev'rend head; Yeo 
Think of each anceſtor with glory dead; 
Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they fe ; 

They aſk their ſafety and their fame from you: 

The Gods their fates on this one action lay, 

And all are loſt if you deſert the day. os 
He ſpoke, and round him breath'd heroic fires; 
Minerva ſeconds what the ſage inſpires, 1 
The midſt of darkneſs Fowe around them threw 
| She clear'd, reftoring all the war to view; 
A ſudden ray ſhot beaming o'er the plan, 810 

And ſhew'd the ſhores, the navy, and the main, 

Hrieclor they ſaw, and all who fly or fight, 

The ſcene wide"op'ning to the blaze of light. 

_ Firſt of the field, great 4jax ſtrikes their eyes, 
His port majeſtick, and his ample fize: 815 
A pond'rous mace, with ſtuds of iron crown'd, 
Full twenty cubits long, he ſwings around. 
Nor fights like others fix'd to certain ſtands, 

But looks a moving tow'r above the bands; ; 
High on the decks, with vaſt gigantick ſtride, 820 
The god-like hero ſtalks from fide to ſide, | 

So when a horſeman from the wat'ry mead _ 
(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding ſteed) : 


Drives 


V. 814. Firſt of the field, great Ajax. ] In this book, Homer, 

to raiſe the valour of Hectar, gives him Neptune for an antago- 

7 niſt; and to raiſe that of Ajax, he firit oppoſed to him Heeter, 
| ſupported by Apollo, and now the ſame Heet:r impelled and ſe . 
conded by Jupiter himſelf. Theſe are ſtrokes of A matters 


[ 


hand. Euſtasbius. 
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Drives four fair courſers, practis'd to obey, 


Safe in his art, as ſide by ſide they run, 
He ſhifts his ſeat, and vaults from one to one; 
And now to this and now to that he flies; 

Admiring numbers follow with their eyes. e 
From ſhip to ſhip, thus Ajax ſwiftly flv, 330 
No leſs the wonder of the warring crew,” = 

As furious Hector thunder'd threats aloud, 
And ruſh'd enrag'd before the Trojan crowd; 
Then ſwift invades the ſhips, whoſe beaky prores 


do the ſtrong eagle from his airy height, ., 
Who marks the ſwans or cranes embody'd flight, 
| Stoops down impetuous, while they light for food, 

And flooping darkens with his wings the flood. 


And breathes fierce ſpirits in his following bard. 


V. 824. Drives four fair courſert, &.] The compariſon 
which Hemer here introduces, is a demonſtration that the art 
of mounting and managing horſes was brought to ſo great a per- 
fection in theſe early times, that one man could manage four 
at once, and leap from one to the other, even when they ran 


not known in Greece at the time of the Trojan war. Befidcs, 
' they ſay that the compariſon is not juſt, for the horſes are d 


Had Homer put the compariſon in the mouth of one of h. he- 


of antiquity by images familiar to his own times. This is ſuf- 
ficient for the firſt objection; nor is the ſecond more reaſon- 
able, for it is not ablolutely neceſſary that compariſons ſhould 
correſpond in every particular, it ſuffices if there be a general 
reſemblance. This is only introduced to ſhew the agility of 


therefore entirely juſt. Euflathins, 
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Jo ſome great city thio' the publick way; 825 


Lay rank d contiguous on the bending ſhores. 835 


Jowve leads him on with his almighty hand; 840 


The 


full ſpeed. But ſome object, That the cuttom of riding was 


to run ful] ſpeed, whereas the ſhips ſtand firm and uno ed, 
Toes, the objection had been juſt, and he guilty of an i-confiſt- 


ency; but it is he himſelf who ſpeaks ; Saddle hories were in 
uſe in his age, and any poet may be allowed to illuſtrate pieces 


ax, who paſſes ſwiftly from one veſſel to another, and is 
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The warring nations meet, the battle roars, 
Thick beats the combat on the ſounding prores. 
Thou would' have thought, ſo furious was their fire, 
No force could tame them, and no toil could tire; 845 
As if new vigour from new fights they won, 
And the long battle was but then begun. 
_ Greece, yet unconquer'd, kept alive the war, 
Secute of death, confiding in deſpair; 


Troy in proud hopes already view'd the main 850 
Bright with the blaze, and red with heroes ſlain ; 


Like ſtrength it felt from hope, and from deſpair ; 
And each contends, as his were all the war. 


_ *T'was thou, bold Hector! whoſe reſiſtleſs hand 
Firſt ſeiz'd a ſhip on that conteſted ftrand; 855 


The ſame, which dead Protef/ais bore, 

 _ *Thefirſt that touch'd tht unhappy Trojan ſhore. 
For this in arms the warring nations. Rood, 
And batb'd their gen'rous breaſts with mutual blood, 


No room to poize the lance, or bend the bow; 860 


But hand to hand, and man to man they grow: 
| Wounded, they wound ; and ſeek each others hearts 
With faulchions, axes, ſwords and ſhorten'd darts. 
The faulchions ring, ſhields rattle, ax2s ſound, _ 


Swords flaſh in air, or glitter on the ground ; | 865 | 


With ſtreaming blood the flipp'ry ſhores are dy d, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
Still raging Hector with his ample hand 
Graſps the high ſtern, and gives his loud command, 


| Haſte, 


v. 886. The ſame, which dead Proteſilaus bore.) Homer feigns 


| that Heer laid hold on the ſhip of the dead Prtefilaus, _ 
khan on that of any other, that he might not diſgrace aay U 
| Grecian Generals, Enſtathins, | | 


„ee 


„ . kon“ ILTAP. 449 


Halle, bring the flames! the toil of ten Jong years 


Is finiſh'd ; and the day deſir'd appears ! 871 


This happy day with acclamations greet, 
Bright with deſtruction of yon hoſtile fleet. 
The coward-counſels of a tim'rous throng 


Of reverend dotards, check'd our glory long: 875 


Too long Fove lull'd us with lethargic charms, 
But now in peals of thunder calls to arms ; 
In this great day he crowns our full defires, 
Wakes all our force, and ſeconds ail our fires. 


He ſpoke - the warriors, at his fierce command, 880 


Pour a ew deluge on the Grecian band. 

Ev'n Ajax paus'd (fo thick the jav'lins fly) 
Stepp'd back, and doubted or to live, or die. 

Yet where the oars are plac'd, he ſtands to wait 


What Chief approaching dares attempt his fate: 888 


v. 874. The coward-counſels of a tim'rous thring 


| Of rev'rend ditard -) | SE 
Homer adds this with a great deal of art and prudence, to an- 


ſwer beforehand all the objections which he well toreſaw would | 


be made, becauſe Hector never till now attacks the Grecians 
in their camp, or endeavours to burn their navy. He was re- 


tained by the elders of Troy, who, frozen with fear at the ſight _ 


of Achilles, never ſuffered. him to march from the ramparts. 
Our Author forgets nothing that bas the reſ2mblance of truth; 
but he had yet a farther reaſon for ip ſerting this, as it exalt« the 
glory of his principal hero: Theſe elder: of Troy thought it leſs 
cifhen]t to defeat the Greeks defended with ſtrong entrench— 
ments, while Achilles was not with them; than to overcome 
them without entrenchments when he aflifted them. And this 
is the reaſon that they Fohibited Hecter before, and permit 
bim now, to ſally on the enemy. Dacier. 5 | 
V. 877. But ne love calls to arms, &.] Hefor ſeems to 
be ſenſible of an extraordinary impulſe from heaven, ſignified 
by theſe words the mot mighty hand of Jove hu bing him en. It 
560 More than any other perſon would be ready to imagine, 
Who ſhould riſe from a ſtate of diſtreſs or indolence, in to. one 
of good fortune, vigour, and activity. Euſtatbius. 
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40. HOMER'S 1L 1 AD. 2.29; 


Ev'n to the laſt his naval charge defends, 
| Now ſhakes his ſpear, now lifts, and now protends . 
Ev'n yet the Greeks with piercing ſhouts inſpires, 
Amidft attacks, and deaths, and darts, and fires, 
O friends ! O heroes! names for ever dear. 890 
Once ſons of Mars, and thunderbolts of war! 
%%% ll 
V. 890. The ſpeech of Ajax. There is great ſtrength, cloſe- 
neſs, and ſpirit in this ſpeech, and one might (like many cri. 
t.cks) employ a whole page in extolling and admiring it in ge. 
neral terms. But ſure the perpetual rapture of ſuch commen- 
tators, who are always giving us exclamations inſtead of criti. 
ciſms, may be a mark of great admiration, but of little judg- 
ment. Of what uſe is this either to a reader who has a taſte, 
or to one who has not? To admire a fine paſſage is what the 
dbormer will do without us. However we ought gratefully to 
acknowledge the good-nature of moſt people, who are not only 
| pleaſed with this ſuperficial applauſe given to fine paſſages, but 
are likewiſe inclined to transfer to the critick, who only points 
at theſe beauties, part of the admiration juſtly due to the Poet, 
This is a cheap and eaſy way to fame, which many writers both 
ancient and modern have purſued with great ſucceſs, For- 
merly indeed this ſort of authors had modeſty, and were humbly 
content to call their performance only Flerilegia or Pefes: But 
ſome of late have pals'd ſuch collections on the world for cri- 
ticiſms of great depth and learning, and ſeem ta expect the ſame 
flowers ſhould pleaſe us better in thoſe paltry noſegays, of their 
own making up, than in the native gardens where they grey. 
As this practice of extolling without giving zeaſons is very 
convenient for moſt writers, ſo it excellently ſuits the igno- 
rance or lazineſs of moſt readers, who will come into any ſen- 
timent, rather than take the trouble of refuting it. Thus the 
compliment is mutual: For as ſuch criticks do not tax their 
readers with any thought to underſtand, them, ſo their readers 
ia return advance nothing in oppoſition to.ſuch criticks. They 
may go roundly on, admiring and exclaiming in this manner; 
H hat an exquiſite ſpirit of poetry Hoa beautiful a circumſtance 
AI hat delicacy of ſentiments=—With what art has the Foto 
In hav ſablime and juſt a manner — Hocu finely imagined Heu 
wonder fully beautiful ard poetiaal And lo proceed, without oe 
reaſon to interrupt the courſe of their eloquence,. molt com- 
| fortably and ignorantly apoſtrophiſing to the cad of the Wa?" 
fer, TRY, | 1 | 8 12 


„ HOMER'S IL IAD. 151 


Ah! yet be mindful of your old renown, 
Your great forefathers virtues and your own. 
What aids expect you in this utmoſt ſtrait ? 


What bulwarks riſing between you and fate? $895 


No aids, no bulwarks your retreat attend, 
No friends to help, no city to defend. 
This ſpot is all you have, to loſe or keep; 
There ſtand the Trojans, and here rolls the deep. 
Tis hoſtile ground you tread , your native lands goo 
Far, far, from hence: your 88 are in your hands. 
Raging he ſpoke ; nor farther waſtes his breath, 
But turns his jav'lin to the work of death. 
| Whate'er bold Trojan arm'd his daring __ 


ö The. 


Againſt the ſable ſhips with flaming brands, 905 8 


So well the chief his naval weapon ſped, 

The luckleſs warrior at his ſtern lay dead: 
Full twelve, the boldeſt in a moment ſell, 
dent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The fixth battle: The acts and death of Pats 


elus. 


7 P ATR oc LUS (in pur ſuance:of the requeſt of Neſtor in the 
eleventh book) intreats Achilles to ſuffer him to go to the aſſiſtance 


of the Greeke with Achilles's troops and armour, He agrees to 


i it, but at the fame time charges him to content himſelf with ref. 
cuing the fleet, eaithout farther pur ſuit of the enemy. The ar- 


Os 


 mour, horſes, ſolliers, and officers of Achilles are deſcribed: | 


Achilles offers a libation fir the ſucceſs of his friend, after 


which Patroclus leads.the Myrmidons to. battle. The Trojans 
at the fight of Patroclus in Achilles'“ armour, taking bim for that 
Here, are caſt inia the utmeſt confiernati;n ; He beats them f 


from the veſſels, Hector himſelf flies, Sarpedon is killed, tho 


| Jupiter w averſe to his. fate. Several other particulars. 5 . 


the baitle are deſcribed ; in the heat of which, Patroclus, 
glecting theorders of Achilles, purſues the for to the walls + 


Troy; where Apollo repulſes and 'diſarms him, Euphorbus 
awyunds him, and Hector kills bim: which concludes the bl. 


T-HE 


OF THE 


E RY 


D000 warr'd both armies on th' enfingumn'd ſhore, 
While the black veſſels ſmoak'd with human 8 1 
Meantime Patroclus to Achilles flies; 1 = _ 
The n tears fall ene: from his eyes; 3 8 


Not 


** We have at the entrance of this book one of the moſt beau- 
tiful parts of the Iliad, The two different characters are admi- 
rably ſuſtained in this dialogue of the two heroes, wherein there 
is not a period but ſtrongly marks not only their natural tem- 
per, but that particular diſpoſition of mind in either, which, 
ariſes from the preſent ſtate of affairs. We ſee Patroclus touch- 
ed with the deepeſt compaſſion for the misfortunegef the Greeks 
(whom the Trojans had forced to retreat to their ſhips, and 
which ſhips were on the point of burning) proſtrating himſelt 
before the veſſel of Achilles, and pouring out his tears at his 
feet. Achilles, ſtruck with th. grief of his friend, demands 
the cauſe of it. Patroclus, pointing to the ſhips, where the 
flames already began to riſe, tells him he is harder than the 
rocks or ſea which. lay in proſpect before them, if he is not 
touched with ſo moving a ſpectacle, and can ſee in cold blood 
| hisfriends periſhing before his eyes. As nothing can be more 
natural and 8 than the 5 of Patrecius, ſo nothing is 
baſe? * 
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156 + HOMER'S ILTAD. x. zu. 
: Not faſter, tricklin g to the plains below, 
From the tall rock the ſable waters flow. 
Divine Felides, with compaſſion mov'd, 
Thus ſpoke, indulgent to his beſt belov'd. 


more lively and pictureſque than the attitude he is here de. 
A 5 | 


The Pathetic of Patroclus's ſpeech is finely contraſted by the 
| Fierte of that of Achilles, While the former is melting with 


ſorrow for hiscountrymen, the utmoſt he can hope from the lat. 


ter is but to borrow his armour and troops; to obtain his per- 


ſonal aſſiſtance he knows is impoſſible. At the very inſtant 


that Achilles is moved to aſk the cauſe of his friend's concern, 
he ſeems to ſay that nothing could delerve it but the death of 


their fathers: and in the ſame breath ſpeaks of the total de- 
ſtruction of the Greeks as of too ſlight a cauſe for tears. Pa- 
troclus, at the opening of this ſpeech, dares not name Agamen- 
non even for being wounded; and after he has tried to bend 


him by all the arguments that could affect an human breaſt, 


_ concludes by ſuppoſing that ſome oracle or ſupernatural inſpi- 
ration is the cauſe that withhold: his arms. What can match 
the fierceneſs of his anſwer : Which implies, that not the ora- 


cles of heaven itlelf ſhould be regarded, if they ſtood in com- 


petition with his reſentment : That if he yields, it malt be 
through his own mere motive: the only reaſon he has ever 
to yield, is that nature itſelf cannot ſupport anger eternally : 
And if he yields now, it is only becauſe he had before deter- 
mined to do ſo at a certain time, (II. 9. V. 773.) That time 


was not till the flames ſhould approach to his own ſhips, till the | 


| laſt article of danger, and that not of danger to Greece, but to 
himſelf, Thus his very pity had the ſterneſt qualificatiens in 
the world. After all, what is it he yields to? only to ſuffcr 


his friend to go in his ſt-ad, juſt to ſave them from preſent 
ruin; but he expreſly forbids him to proceed any farther than 
barely to put out the fires, and ſecure his own and his friends 


return to their country: And all this concludes with a wich, 


that (if it were poſſible) every Greek and every Trojan might + 


perich except themlelves. Such is that wwrath of Achilles, that 
more thaa wrath, as the Cre Af implies, which Homer has 
painted in ſo ſtrong a colouring. 8 Ge Lo 


V. 8. Indulgent to his beſt belov'd.] The friendſhip of Achilles 5 
and Patroclus is celebrated by all antiquity And Homer, oo TS 
TEE EI | e | ny 


| Patroclue, 


b. XVII. HOMER'S IIIA p. 121 


Patroclus, ſay, what grief thy boſom bears, 
That flows ſo faſt in theſe unmanly tears? 10 
No girl, no infant whom the mother keeps 
From her lov'd breaft, with fonder paſſion weeps ? 
Not more the mother's ſoul that infant warms, 
Clung to her knees, and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou haſt mine ! O tell me to what end 15 
Thy melting ſorrows thus purſue thy friend? 

1 . enn 
withſtanding the enger of Aelilles was his profeſs'd ſubject, has 
found the fecret to diſcover, thro* that very anger, the fofter 
parts of his character. la this view we ſhall find him gene- 
rous in his temper, deſpiſing gain or booty, and as far as his 
honour is eoncerned, fond of his miftrefs, and ealy to his 
friend: Not proud, but when injured; and not more revenge- 
ful when ill uſed, than grateful and gentle when. reſpectfully: 
treated. Patreclus (ſays Phil:firatus, who probably grounds 
| his aſſertion on ſome ancient tradition)“ was not ſo much el- 

eder than Achilles as to pre tend to direct him, but of a tender, 
% modeſt and unaſſuming nature; conſtant and diligent in 
4 his attendance, and ſeeming to have no affections but thoſe. 
of his friends.“ The ſame author has a very pretty paſ- 
ſage, where Ajax is introduced enquiring of Acbi les, Which 
« of all his warlike actions were the moſt difficult and dange- 
e rous to him? He anſwers, thoſe which he undertook for 
the ſake of his friends, And which (continues Ajax) were 
the moſt pleaſing and eaſy ? The very ſame, replies dchil- 
6% t He then aſks him, Which of all the wounds he ever 
„ bore in battle was the moſt painful to him? Achilles an- 


4 (wers, That which he received from Hect r. But Hector, 


«ſays Ajax, never gave you a wound, Ves, replies Achilles, 
„ a mortal one when he flew my friend Patreclus,”” 
It is ſaid in the life of Alexander the Great, that when that 
Prince viſited the monuments of the heroes at Troy, and plac- 
ed a crown upon the tomb of Achilles; his friend Hepheſtion 
placed another on that of Patroclus, as an intimation of his be- 
ing to Alexander what the other was to Achilles, On which 
occaſion the ſaying of Alexander.is recorded; That Achilles 
was happy indeed, for having ſuch @ Friend to love him living, 
and ſuch a Poet to celebrate him dead. | | | EY 
V. 11. No girl, noinfant, & c.] I know the obvious tranſla- 
tion of tais paſſage makes the compariſon conſiſt only in tears 


© 


I HOMER'S ILIAD, 


B, xVr; 
. Griev'ſt thou for me, or for my martial band > 
Or come fad tidings from. our native land } Li 
Our fathers live, (our firſt, moſt tender care) Eu 
Thy good Menætius breathes the vital air, 20 Ar 
And hoary Peleus yet extends his days; M 
Pleas'd in their age to hear their children's praiſe. T 
Or may ſome meaner cauſe thy pity claim? T 


| Perhaps yon? reliques of the Grecian name, | 
| Doom'd in their ſhips to fink by fire and ſword, 25 
And pay the forfeit of their haughty Lord? | 
Whate'er the cauſe, reveal thy ſecret care, 
And ſpeak thoſe forrows which a friend would ſhare. 
A ſigh, that inſtant from his baſom broke, 
Another follow'd, and Patroc/us ſpoke. = 
Let Greece at length with pity touch thy breaſt, | 
Fhyſelf a Greek ; and once, of Greeks the beſt ! 
of the infant, applied to thoſe of Patreclut. But certainly the 
idea of the ſimile will be much finer, if we comprehend alſo in 
it the mother's fondneſs and concern, awakened by this uneafi- 

- . neſs of the child, which no leſs aptly correſponds with the ten- 
derneſs of Achilles on the fight of his friend's afflition, And 
there is yet a third branch of the compariſon, in that purſuit, 

and conſtant application the infant makes to the mother, in the 
ſame manner as Patroclus follows Achilles with his grief till he 
forces him to take notice of it, | think (all theſe circumſtan- | 
ces laid together) nothing can be more affecting or exact in 
all its views, than this ſimilitude; which, without that re- 
gard, has perhaps ſeemed but low and trivial to an unreflect- 
ing reader. Wo | RN 55 7 
V. 31. Let Greece at length epith pity touch thy breaſt.] The 
commentators labour to prove, that the words in the original 
which begin this ſpeech, 114 ve,cioa, Be nt angry, are not meant 
to deſire Achilles to bear no farther reſentment agaiolt he 
Greeks, but only not to be diſpleaſed at the tears which Patro- 
clus ſhed for their misfortune. Patroclus (they ſay) was not ſo- 
imprudent to begin his interceſſion in that manner, when there 


was nced of ſomething more inſinuating. I take this to be 4 
95 | exccls. 


B. XVI. HOMER'S ILIA y. 159 
Lo! ev'ry chief that might her fate prevent, 
Lies pierc'd with wounds, and bleeding in his tent, 
Eurypylus, Tydides, Aireus ſon, 35 5 
And wiſe Les at the navy groan 
More for their country's wounds, than for their own. 
. Their pain ſoft arts of pharmacy can eaſe, 
Thy breaſt alone no lenitives appeaſe. 
May never rage like thine my ſoul enflave, 40 
O great in vain ! unprofitably brave! 
Thy country ſlighted in her laſt diftreſs, 
What friend, what man, from thee ſhall _oue redreſs ? 
Nc men unborn, and ages yet behind, 
Shall curſe that 1 that Py mind. | 45 
O man unpitying ! if of man thy race; „„ 
But ſure thou ſpriag'ſt not from a ſoft embrace, 


Nor ever am'rous hero caus'd thy birth, 
Nor ever tender Goddeſs tiers thee forth. 


Some 


exceſs of ent The el 4 every period ĩ in hie f peech 
is to perſvade Achilles to lay aſide his anger; why then may 
he not begin by defiring it > The whole queſtion is, Whether 

be may ſpeak openly in favour of the Greeks, in the firſt half. 


of the verſe, or in the latter ? Por io the fame line he on 
_ ſents their diſtreſs ne, Ne 


— Tohoy 925 Axes BeChuney * Ax aide. 


Tis plain he treats him without much reſerve, calls him im- 11 
placable, inexorable, and even miſchievous (for abapirn implies = 
no leſs.) 1 do not ſee wherein the caution of this ſpeech con- 
liſts; it is a generous, unartful petition, whereof Aehilles's na- 
ture would much more approve, than of all the artifice of Uly/- 
v; to-Wwhich he expreſſed his hatred in the ninth book, 125 

41 . _ 

V. 36: Eurypylus, Tydides, Atreus' ſon, 
And Wiſe Ulyſſes] 
1 in mentioning the wounded Princes to Achilles, takes — 
care not to put Agame mnon firſt, leſt that odious name ſtriking 1 
his ear on a ſudden, ſhould ut it againſt the reſt of his diſ- 
code:; Neither does he name him Laſt, for fear Achilles, 
dwelling 
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"Soma rugged rock's hard entrails gave thee form, 
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50 
And rag ing ſeas produced thee in a ſtorm. 


A ſoul well ſuiting that tempeſtuous kind, 
So rough thy manners, ſo untam'd thy mind. 


If ſome dire Oracle thy breaſt alarm, 


If ovght frbm Fove, or I hetis, ſtop thy op 35 
Soine beam of comfort yet on Greece may ih 

If] but lead the Myrmidenian line: 
Clad in thy dreadful arms if Lappear, 


Ne, 


Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and defert the war : 


Without thy perſon Greece ſhall win the day, 66 
And thy mere image chaſe her foes away. 8 FE 


into the middle, mixing and confounding it with the reft, that 


it might not be taken too much notice of, and: that the name: 
dich precede and follow it may diminiſh the hatred it mem. 
he does not ſo much as accompany it wilt 


excite, Wherefore 


indeed Achilles himſelf ſeems to entertain no leſs a thought, in 


the anſwer to this ſpeech, where he aſcribes the fiight of Trey 


to the blazing of his helmet : a circumſtance wonderfully fine, 


and nobty exalting the idea of this hero's terrible character. 


Beſides all this, Homer had it in view to prepare hereb! - 
wonderful. meident that is to enſue in the eighteenth 500 |» 


Where the very ſight of Achilles from his ſhip turns ihe 2 885 5 


of the war. 


Prefs 


dw-lling upon it, mould fall into a paſſion: But he flides it 


B. XVI. H O M K R 5 1L IA p. 161 


= Preſs'd by freſh forces, her 0 bord tram 

Shall quit the ſhips, and Greece reſpire again. 

Thus blind to fate! with ſupplicating breath, 
T hou begg'ſt his arms, and in his arms thy death. 65 
Unfortunately good! a boding ich 
Thy friend return'd; and with it, rhis reply. 
' Pairaclus'! thy Achilles knows no fears! 
Nor words from Teve, nor Oracles he hears; 
Nor ought a mother's conſcience can ſuggeſt; 
The tyrant's pride lies rooted in my breaſt. 


70 


My wrongs, my wrongs, my conſtant thought engage, 8 


Thoſe, my ſole oracles, inſpire my rape 4 

I made him tyrant; gave him pow'rs to wrong 
Ev'n we: I felt it; and ſhall feel it long. 

The maid, my black-eye'd maid, he forc'd away, 

Due to the toils of many a well- -fought day; 

Due to my conqueſt of her father's reign; 

Due to the votes of all the Grecian train. ; 
From me he forc'd her ; me, the bold and brave ; 80 
Diſgrac's, diſhonour'd, like the meaneſt ilave. 
But bear we this — the wrongs I * are paſt: 

"Tis time our fury ſhould relent at laſt: 

I hx'd its date: the day l wiſh'd appears: 


75 


Now Hector to my ſhips his r — 87 


The flames my eyes, the ſhouts invade my ears. 
Go then, Patyoclus ! count fair honour's charms 
In Troy's fam'd fields, and in Achilles arms: 
Lead forth my martial Myrmidons to fight. 
So fave the fleets, and conquer in my right. 
See the thin reliques of their baſfled band, 

At the laſt edge of yon” deſerted land! 

Behold all Ilion on their ſhips deſcends ; 
How the cloud blackens, how the ſtorm impends! 


— e n 


It 


162 HOMER'S TLIAD. B. xt, 
It was not thus, when at my ſight amaz'd, 9; 
Troy ſaw and trembled, as this helmet blaz d. 
Had not th' injurious King our friendſhip loſt, 
Yon ample trench had bury'd half her hoſt. 
No camps, no bulwarks now the Trojans fear, je 
"Thoſe are not dreadful, no Achilles there: 100 
No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' ſon; 
No more your Gen'ral calls his heroes on; 
Hieclor. alone, I hear ; hisdreadful breath 
Commands your flaughter, or proclaims your death. 
Vet now, Patroclus, iſſue to the plainz — 105) 
Now fave the ſhips, the riſing fires reſtrain, "0M 
And give the Greeks to viſit Greece again. 7 
But heed my words, and mark a friend's command, 
Who truſts his fame and honours in thy hand, K 
V. 101. No longer flames the lance of Tydeus' ſen.] By what 
Achilles here ſays, joining Diomed to Agamemnen in this taunt- 
ing reflection, one may juſtly ſuſpe& there was ſome particu- 
lar diſagreement and emulation between theſe two Heroes. 
This we may ſuppoſe to be the more natural, becauſe Diomede | 
was of all the Greeks confeſſedly the neareſt in fame and cou- 
rage to Achilles, and therefore the moſt N to move his en- 


vy, as being the moſt likely to ſupply his place. The ſame 
ſentiments are to be obſerved in Diomed with regard to Achil- 


lest; he is always confident in his own valour, and therefore in 


the greateſt extremities he no where acknowledges the neceſſity | 
of appeaſing Achilles, but always in council appears moſt forward 
and reſolute to carry on the war without him. For this realon 
he was not thought a fit ambaſſador to Achilles; and upon re- 
turn from the embaſſy, he breaks into a ſevere reffection, not 
only upon Achilles, but even upon Agamenner who had ſent this 
embaſſy to him. I b thou bedſt not ſent theſe fupplications 
end gifts to Achilles: his infolence vas extreme before, but ne 
kis ariogance wil, be intolerable; let us nit mind whether he 
 gtes or flays, but do cur duty nd prepare for the battle. Euſta- 
thius obſerves, that Achilles uſes this particular expreſſion con- 
cerning Diomede, ee | 1 8 
Ot ydp Trdelden Alen Eeg by fra AHα | 
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And from thy deeds * th Achaian hoſt 110 
hall render back the beauteous maid he loſt; _ 
Rage uncontroul'd thro” all the hoſtile crew, 
But touch not Ro, Hector is "79 due. 


ed tohbimſelf, II. 8. V. 114. of the original. But this hav- 
ing been ſaid only to Neftor in the heat of fight, how can we 
_ ſuppoſe Arhilles had notice of it? This obſervation ſhews the 
| great A? if not the Judgment, of the good Archbi- 
_ tho 

V. 111. Shall RO. back the beauteous BET) ] But this 1 is 
what the Greeks had already offered to do, and which he has 
refuſed; this then is an inequality in Achilles's manners. Not 


ut all: Achilles i is ſtill ambitious; when he refuſed theſe pre- 


ſents, the Greeks were not low enough, he would not receive 


them till they were reduced to the laſt extremity, and till he | 
Was ſufficiently revenged by their loſſes. Dacier. | 
V. 113. But touch not Hector.) This injunQion of Actilles i is 


highly correſpondent to his ambitious character: He is by no 
means willing that the conqueſt of Hecter ſhould be atchieved 


by any hand but his own; in that point of glory he is jealous | 
eren of his deareſt friend. This alſo wonderfully ſtrengthens 


the idea we have of his i: mplacability and reſentment; ſince at 
the ſame time that. nothing can move him to afſiſt the Ertel 
in the battle, we ſee it is the utmoſt force upon his nature to 


_ abſtain from it, by the fear he manifefts Jeſt —— oth= er ſhould 


ſubdue this hero. 
The verſe 1 am waking of, | 
To; A kai ans d' Riepe b NED 2c, 


is cited by Di:zgenes Laertius as Homer's, but not to be found in 


the editions before that of Barnes's. It is certainly one of the 
iaſtructions of Achilles to Patr.clus, and therefore properly pla- 
edi in this ſpeech ; but 1 believe better after 


— o *. 427 Napa CPE 


than « here * "OS. inſerted it-four lines above : Por 1 Ils 6 


inſtructions not beginning till V. 83. 
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it is no! ſo proper to divide this material one from the reſt. 
benen 


63 


The! 


becauſe it was the ame boaſting 3 Di. 2 had appli- | 


— te ee etc — 
4 —— 2 & 4 
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Tho' Fove in thunder ſhould command the war, 


| | Be juſt, conſult my glory, and forbear. | : 115 


The fleet once ſav'd, deſiſt from farther chace, 
Nor lead to [lion's walls the Grecian race; 
Some adverſe God thy raſhneſs may deſtroy; 
Some God, like Phebus, ever kind to Troy. | 
Let Greece, redeem'd from this deſtructive ſtrait, 120 
Do her own work, and leave the reſt to fate. 
Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 
Apollo, Pallas, and almighty ove! ; 


| Whereas (according to the method 1 propoſe) the whole con- 


text will lic in this order. Obey my injunctiont, as you conſult 
my intereſt and honour, Make as great a ſluughter of the Tro- 
Jans ar y-u <vill, but ab/lain from Hector. Aud as ſcen as yu 
have e pulſed them ſrom the ſhips, be ſatisfied and return: Fr 


it may be fatal to purſue the witty to the walls of 
V. 118. Cenſult my glory, and forbear.} Achilles tells Patre- 


_ Elus, that if he purſues the foe too far, whether he ſhall be vie- 
tor or vanquiſhed, it muſteither way prove prejudicial tohisglo- 


ry. For by the former, the Greeks having no more needof Achil- 


less aid, will not reitore him his captive, nor try any more 


to appeaſe him by preſents; By the latter, his arms would be 
left in the enemy's hands, and he himſelf upbraided with the 
death of -Patroclus. Dacier. © | | SOT 
V. 122. 0h! would te all, &c.] Achilles from his overflow- 
ing gall vents this execration: The Trejans he hates as profeſ- 
ſed enemies, and he deteſts the Grecians as people who had 
with calmneſs overlooked his wrongs. Some of the ancient 
criticks not entering into the manners of Achilles, would have 
expunged this imprecation, as uttering an univerſal malevo- 


lence to mankind. This violence agrees perfectly with his 
im placable character. But one may obſerve at the ſame time 


the mighty force of friendſhip, if for the ſake of his dear Patri. 
c'us he will protect and fecure thoſe Greeks, whoſe deſt action 
he wiſhes, What a zittle qualifies this bloody wiſh, ie, that we 
may ſuppole it ſpoken with great unreſervedneſs, as in lecret 
and between friends. e | . 


Monſ. de la Motte has a lively remark upon the abſurdity 


of this wiſh. Upon the ſuppoſition that Jupiter had granted 5 


That 


e A-- 


B. Vl. HOMER'S ILIAD, 165 
That not one Trojan might be left alive, 7 
And not a Greek of all the race furvive ; 1 
Might only we the vaſt deſtruction ſhun, 
And only we deſtroy th accurſed town! 
Such conf rence held the chiefs : while on the ſtrand, 
Great Jove with conqueſt crown'd the Trojan band. 
Ajax no more the ſounding ſtorm.ſuſtain'd, 
So thick, the darts an iron tempeſt rain : = 
if all the Trojans and Greeks were deſtroyed, and only Achilles 
and Patreclus left to conquer Trey, he aſks what would be the 
victory without any enemies, and the triumph without any 
' ſpeQators ? But the anſwer is very obvious; Homer intends to 
paint a man in paſſion ; the wifhes and ſchemes of ſuch an one 


are ſeldom conformable to reaſon ; and the manners are pre- 
ſerved the better, the'leſs they are repreſented to be ſo. 


130 


This brings into my mind that curſe in Shakeſprar, where 
that admirable maſter of nature makes Northumberland, in the 
tage of his paſſion, wiſh for an univerſal deſtruction. 


Now let not nature's hand | 
Keep the wild flood confin'd! Let order di 
And let the world no longer be a ſtage 
© To feed contention in a lingring act: 

© But let one ſpirit of the firſt born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that each heart being ſet 

© On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead}? 


V. 130. Ajax no more, & c.] Fhis deſcription of Ajax wearied 
out with battle, is a paſſage of exquiſite life and bea aty: Vet 
What I think nobler than the deſcription itſelf, is what he ſays 
at the end of it, that his hero, even in this exceſs of fatigue and 
languor, could ſcarce be moved from his poſt by the efforts of a 
* 1 army. Virgil has copied the deſeription very exactly, 


Ergo nec clypeo fovents ſubſiftere tantum 
ec dextra valet : inſecti⸗ fie un li qe telis 
Obruitur. Strapit aſſidus cava tempora circum 
Tinnitu galea, & ſaxis ſolida era fatiſcunt: 
Diſcuſſæque j ubæ capi ti, nec ſufficit um bo | 
„ | — -Itibus; 
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On his tir'd arm the weighty buckler hung ; 
His bollow helm with falling jav'tins rung, 
lis breath, in quick, thort pantings, comes and goes ; ; 
And painful ſweat from all his members flows, 1 
Spent and 0 'erpow'r rd, he barely breathes at moſt, ; 
Vet ſcarce an army ſtirs him from his poſt : 
Dangers on dangers all around him grow, 
And toil to toil, and woe ſucceeds to woe, 
Say, mules, thron'd above the ſtarry frame, 14 
How fult the navy blaz'd with Trojan flame? 
Stern Hedtor wav'd his ſword; and ſtanding near 
Where furious 4jax ply'd his «then ſpear, 
Full on the lance a ſtroke fo juſtly ſped, 

That the broad faulchion lopp'd its brazen head: 145 
His pointleſs ſpear the warrior Thakes in vain ; = 
The brazen head falls founding on the 8 


Itibus : lagen 52 & Troe's G. Ty fe 
Fulmi neus Aneſtheus; tum toto cor pore ſudar 
Liquitur, & p ceum, nec reſpirare poteſtas, 
Flumen agit; feſſos quatit æger alen artut. 


-The-citcuraſtances which I have marked in a different che 
racter are improvements upon Homer, and the laſt verſe excel- 
jently expreſſes, in the ſhort catching up of the numbers, the 
quick, ſhort panting, repreſented in the image. The readet 


ma) add to the compariſon an imitation of ; the ſame place 


in Taſſ, Cant. 9. Sr. 97. 


| Fatto ruht n ba il Vella e cis, <>) 2 5 | 
Fare a terrena firza, Fer bin nen punte-; 
 Tutto e ſangue e ſudere; un grave, e ſpeſſo 
Anbelar gli ange il petto, e i fianchi ſcate. 
Tangue ſotto bo 7 il bPraccis oppr eſſo, 
C ira la deftra il ferro tn pigre vote ; 
Sp: Ja, e zen taglia, ediv-nend? 11/5 
Fer dots il or and „nu, di brands ba e. 


Great 


2. xvi, Homenr's TLTAD 167 
Great Ajax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 
Confſeſſivg Fove, and trembling at the ſign; | 
Warn'd, he retreats. Then ſwift from all ſides pour 1569 
The hiſſing brands; thick fireams the fiery ſhow'r; 
*Ofer the high ſtern the curling volumes riſe, _ 
And ſheets of rolling ſinoke involve theſkies, 
Divine Achilles view'd the riſing flames, Ty 
And ſmote his thigh, and thus aloud exclaims. 155 
Arm, arm, Patr oclus.! Lo, the blaze aſpires F- = 
The glowing ' ocean reddens with the fire. 
e %%% OG 
v. 148. Great Rjax ſaw, and own'd the hand divine, 
„ | Cenfe/ſing Jove, and trembling at the „gn. 1 
In the Gyeek there is added an <.plication of this ſign, which 


Haz no other'alluſion to the action, bet a very odd one in a ſin- 
_ gle phraſe or metaphor. e 5 e 


7 pt TEYXV MANN. Im; Abe elm 
Zebg ihifprpuirng, Tpiitor: Te Benelo vim. 


Which may be tranſlated, 


© $0 ſeem'd their hopes cat off by heav'n's high Lord, 
80 doom'd to fall before the Trojan ſword. | 


Chapman endeavours to account for the meanneſs of this con- 
ctit, by the groſs wit of Ajax; who ſeeing the head of his lance 
cut off, took it into his fancy that Jupiter would in the ſame 
manner cut off the counſels and ſchemes of the Greeks. * For 
to underſtand thisfar-fetched apprehenſion gravely, as the com- 
mentators have done, is indeed (to uſe the words of Chapman) 
moſt dull and Ajantical. I believe no man will blame me for 
leaving theſe lines out of the text. NT | 


V. 154. Achilles wiew'd the riſing flames.) This event is pre- 
Pared with a great deal of art and probability. That effe& 
Which a multitude of ſpeeches was not able to accompliſh, one 
lamentable ſpectacle, the fight of the flames, at length brings 
_ to paſs, and moves Achilles to cotapaſſion. This it was (ay 
the ancients) that moved the tragedians to make viſible repre- 
ſentations of miſery ; for the ſpectators beholding people in un- 
happy circumſtances, find their fouls more deeply touched, than 
y all the rains of chetorick, Euflathius, 9 
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Arm, ere our veſſels catch the ſpreading flame ; 
Arm, ere the Grecians be no more a name; 


© haſte to bring the troops—The hero ſaid ; i 160 


The friend with ardour and with joy obey'd. 


He cas'd his limbs in braſs, and firſt around 
His manly legs, with filver buckles bound 


The claſping greaves ; then to his breaſt applies. | 


In the tich belt, asin a ſtarry zone. 


The flamy cuiraſs, of a thouſand dyes; _ 165 
Emblaz'd with ſtuds of gold, his faulchion ſhone, 


Achilles ſhield his ample ſhoulders ſpread, 


Achilles helmet nodded o'er his head. 


 Adorn'din all his terrible array, 3 4 
le flaſl'd around intolerable day. 1 


Not to be pois d but by Pelides hands: 


Alone, untouch'd, FPælides' ja v'lin ſtands, 


amuſe himſelf here to deſcribe theſe arms of Achilles at length, 
for beſides that the time permits it not, he reſerves this de- 


ſcription for the new armour, which Thetis ſhall bring that 


hero; a deſcription which will be placed in a more quiet mo- 


ment, and which will give him all the leiſure of making it, 


without requiring any force to introduce it. Enftathius. 


V. 172. Alone, untouch*d, Pelide® jav'lin flands.) This paſ- 


ſage affords another inſtance of the ſtupidity 6f the commenta- 


Fir found out, that Homer bad certainly- given this ſpear to : 


tors, Who are here moſt.abfurdly inquiſitive after the reaſons 


why Patroclus does not take the ſpear, as well as the other 


arms, of Achilles? He thought himſelf a very happy man, who 


his future unfortunate engagement, Vulcan could not furniſh 


_ Achilles with another; being no joiner, but only a ſmith. 


Virgil, it ſeems, was not ſo preciſely acquainted with Fulcan's 


_ diſability to profeſs the two ' trades, fince he has, without any 


4 


icruple, employed him in making a ſpear, as well as the other 


arms, for near. Nothing is more obvious than this thought 


of Homer, who intended to raiſe the idea of his hero, by giv- 


ing 


3 


From 


By 162. He cas'd bis babs ig braſs, &c.] Heer doen not 


avi n On ini rtr 20 
From Felion's ſhady brow the plant entire e 
Old Chiron rent, and ſhap'd it for his fire; 175 
Whoſe ſon's great arm alone the weapon wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields. 
The brave Automedon (an honour'd name, 
The ſecond to his Lord in love and fame, 
In peace his friend, and partne- of the war) 180 
The winged courſers harneſs'd to the car, 8 
Tartbus and Balius, of immortal breed, . 
| Sprung from the wind, and like the wind inſpeed ; 
1 H3. hom 


ing him ſuch a ſpear, as no other could wield ; The deſcrip- 
tion of it in this place is wonderfully pompous. e 
V. 183. l from the wind.] It is a beautiful inven- 
| tion of the Poet, to repreſent the wonderful ſwiftneſs of the 
| horſes of Achilles,, by ſaying they were begotten by the 
weſtern wind. This fi ion is truly poetical, and very proper 
In the way of natural allegory. However, it is not altoge- 
ther improbable our Author might have deſigned it even in 
the litcral ſenſe ; Nor ought the notion to be thought very _ 
extravagant in a Foet, ſince grave naturaliſts have feriouly 
vouched the truth of this kind of generation. Some of theſe. 
relate, as an undoubted piece of natural hiſtory, that there 
Was anciently a breed of this kind of horſes in Portugal, 
whoſe dams were impregnated by a weſtern wind: Varro, 
Columella, and Pliny, are all of this opinion. I ſhall only 
mention the words of Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. 8. cap. 42. 
| Cinflet in Luſitania circa Olyſſiponem oppidum, & Tagum 
amnem, equas favinio flante obverſas antmalem cencipere ſpi- 
ritum, idgue partum fieri & gigni perniciſſinum. See alſo the 
Tame author, J. 4. c. 22.1. 16. c. 25. Poftibly Hemer had 
this opinion in view, which we ſee has authority more than 
ſuſhcient to give it place in poetry. Virgil has given us 4 
deſcription of this manner of conception, Georgic 3. 8 


Cent inuoque avidis xbi ſubdita flamma medullis, 
Vere magis (quia were calor redit offibus) ile 
Ore omnes verſæ in zephyrum, ſtant rupibus altis, 
Exceptantque leves auras ; & ſepe fine ulli: 

| Cinjugiis, vento gravide (mirabile difu) 

Saxa per & ſcopulos & depreſſas cenvalles 
Diffugiunt, ——— 9 5 


170 
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By Zephyr pregnant on the breezy ſhore, 


Swift Pedaſus was added to their fide, 


(Once great 4ttion's, now. Achi'les, pride) 
Who, like in ſtrength, in ſwifinefs, and in grace, 
A mortal courſer match'd th' immortal race. 


Actbilles ſpeeds from tent to tent, and warms 190 


Nis hardy Myrmidons to blood and arm. 
they ſtand, 


Grim as voracious wolves that ſeek the ſprings, 


All breathing death, around their chief 
A grim, terrific, formidable band ; . 


When ſcalding thirſt their burning bowels ring 


V. 186, Swift Pedaſus woar added to their fide.) Here 


was a neceſſity for a ſpare horſe (as in another place Neſtor 


B. Xvt. 
| Whom the wing'd Harpye, ſwift Pedarge, bore, 


185 


— 


s 195 


(When 


had occaſion for the ſame) that if by any m'efortune one of 
the other horſes ſhould fall, there might be a freſh one ready 
2 hand to ſupply his place, This is good management 
in the Poet, to deprive Actilles, not only of his charioteer 


and his ar 
ius. | 5 | = 
194. Grim as woracious wolves, &c,) There is 
any picture in Homer ſo much in the ſavage and ter- 
rible way, as this compariſon, of the Myrmidons to wolves: | 
It puts one in mind of the pieces of Spagnslett, or Sal vatir 
Roſa: Each circumſtance is made up of images very itrongly 
coloured, and horribly lively. The principal defign is to 
_ repreſent the ſtern locks and fierce appearance of the Myrni- 
dens, a gaunt and ghaſtly train of raw-boned' bloody-minded 
fellows, But beſides this, the Peet ſeems to have ſome far. 
ther views in ſo many different particulars of the compar» 
ſoa : Their eager defire of fight is hinted at by the wolves 
Their ſtrength and vigour for the 
battle is intimated by their be ing filled with food: And 23 
theſe beaſts are ſaid to have their thirſt ſharper after they are 
gorged with prey; ſo the Myrmidont are ſtrong and vigorous 


8 : V. 
5 ſcarce 


thirſting after water: 


cation, and ſcemy deſigned in contraſt to the other 
ace all waſted aud ſpedt with toil. 


ms, but of one of his ineſtimable horſes. Eufla« 


with eaſe and refreſhment, and therefore more ardeotly 
deſirous of the combat. This image of their frength is incul- 
cated by ſeveral expreſſions, both in the ſimile and in the appli- 
Greeks, who 


We 
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(When ſome tall ſtag, freſh- laughter'd i in the wood; 
Has drench'd their wide inſatiate throats with blood) 
To the black fount they ruſh, a hideous throng, 
With paunch diſtended, and with. lolling tongue: 
Fire fils their eyes, their black jawsbelch the gore, 200 . 
And, gorg'd with ſlaughter, till they thirſt for more. 
Like furious, ruſh'd the Myrmidonian crew, 

W Such their dread ſtrength, and ſuch their dreadful view. 
High in the midſt the great Achilles ſtands, oo 
; Directs their order, and the war commands. 206 
He, lov'd of Jowe, had launch'd for Ilion's ſhores 
Full fifty veſſels, mann'd with fifty aars: 
Five choſen leaders the fierce bands obey, 


Himſelf 3 in valour, as in ſway, 
„ H 4 1 e ritt 


We have a N much of this kind given us by Mit. 
tn, lib. 10. where Death is let looſe into the new creation, . 
to glut. his e aud 3 his rage againſt all nas 
ture, | 


— As when a hack.” | | 

2 of rav* nous fowls, tho? many a leogue remote, 
* Againſt the day of battle, to a field | 
Where armies lie encamp'd, come flying, lur d 
With ſcent of living carcaſſes, defign'd | 

For Death the following day, in bloody fight. 
80 ſcented the grim feature, and uptuga'd 
His noftril wide into the murky air, 

« Sagacious of his quarry from afar. 


Aud by 2 Canto 10, S!, 2. of the furious Soldan covered N 
with blood, and thirtting for freſh . i 


Come dal chiuſs ovil cacciato viene 

Lupo 240 ber, che fugge, e fi | naſconde ; z 
Ode ſe ben del gran ventre omai ripiene 
Ha Vingorde veragini profende. 

Avido pur di ſangue ances fuor tiene 

La lingua, e ug ge da le labbra immonde; 

Tal" ei ſen $19 d. pe il ſanguig no. ral io 

De la ſua cupa fame arcs non. ſario. | 
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Firſt march'd Meneftheus, of celeſtial birth, 210 
Deriv'd from thee, whoſe waters- waſh the earth, 
Divine Sperchius | Fowe-deſcended flood! _ 
A mortal mother mixing with a God, 
duch was Meneftheys, but miſcall'd by fame 
The ſon of Borus, that eſpous'd the dame. 215 
Eudozus next; whom Polymele the gay, = 
Fam'd in the graceful dance, produc'd to day. 
Her, fly Cyllenius loy'd ;. on her would gaze, 
As with ſwift ſtep ſhe form'd the running maze :. - 
To her high chamber from Diana's quire, 220 
ö The God purſu'd her, urg'd, and crown'd his fire. 
The ſon conſeſs d his father's heav'nly race, 
And heir d his mother's ſwiftneſs in the chace. 
| Strong Fcheclius, bleſt in all thoſe charms 
That pleas'd a God, ſucceeded to her arms; 225 
Not conſcious of thoſe loves, long hid from fame; 
With gifts of price he ſought and won the dame; 
Her ſecret offspring to her ſire ſhe bare; 
Her Sire careſs'd him with a parent's care, 
v. 211. Deriv'd from thee, whoſe wwaters, &c,) Hemer 
| ſeems reſolved that every thing about Achilles ſhall be mira- 
culous, We have ſeen his very horſes are of celeſtial origin; 
and now his commanders, tho” vulgarly reputed: the ſons of 
men, are repreſented as the real offspring of lome deity, The 
Poet thus enhances the admiration of his chief hero by every 


_ cixcumſtance with which his imagination could furniſh him. . 
V. 220. Jo her high chamber.) It was the cuſtom: of thoſe 


times to afſign the uppermoſt rooms to the women, that they 

might be the farther remov'd from commerce: Wherefore _ 

Penelope in the Odyſſty mounts up into a garret, and there fits 

0 to her bufineſs. So Priam, in the ſixth book, V. 248. had | 

| chambers for the Ladies of his court, under the roof of his 
lualace. | | ES. 


The Lacedemonianscall'd theſe high apartments ae, and as the 
word alſo ſignifies eggs, it is probable it was this that gave oc 
q caſion to the fable of Helen's birth, who is ſaid to be born from 

an egg. Euftathis, 1 85 | | 


% 
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Piſande follow'd ; -matchleGin his rt 495 


To wing the ſpear, or aim the diſlant dart; 

Neo hand fo ſure of all th? Emathian line, 

Or if a ſurer, great Patroclus ] thing. 
The fourth by Phenix” grave command was crac'd_ 


Z Lairtes' valiant offspring led the laſt. + 235 © 


Soon as Achilles with ſuperior care 


EK Had call'd the chiefs; and order'd all the war, . | 


This ſtern remembrance to his troops he. gave : 
Ve far-fam'd Myrmidons, ye fierce and AND ip 
Think with what threats ye dar'd the Trojanthrong, 


Think what reproach theſe ears endur'd fo lons : 2 TE 


tem ſon of Peleus (thus ye us'd to fay, 
While reſtleſs, raging, in your ſhips you lay) 


«© Ob nurs'd with gall, unknowing how to viel | ' 7 = 
| 4. Whoſe rage defrauds us of fo fam'd a feld. : 205 


If chat dire fury muſt for ever durn, 
What make we here? Return, ye Chiefs, return !” 


Such were your words —Now, warriors, grieve no more, 


Lo there the 7 rojans ! bathe your ſwords in gore! 


| This day ſhall give you all your ſoul demands; 250 


Glut all your hearts! and weary all your bands! 
Thus while he rous'd the fire in every breaſt, 
Cloſe, and more cloſe, the liſt'ning cohorts preſt, 
Ranks wedg'd in ranks of arms a ſteely ring 

Still grows, and ſpreads, and thickens round the King. 


As when a circling wall the builder forms, 26 


Of ſtrength defenſive againſt winds and ſtorms, 
Compatted ſtones the thick'ning work compoſe, 
And round him wide the riſing ſtructure grows, 


Sa helm to helm, and creſt to creſt they chrong, 260 . 


Shield urg'd on ſhield, and man drove man along: 
Thick, undiſtinguiſh'd plumes, together join'd, 
Float! in one ſea, and wave before the wind. 


WI ar Par 


„ 
* 
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Far o'er the reſt, in glitt'ring pomp appear 
Tbere bold Automedan ; Patroc lus here; 
Brothers in arms, with equal fury fir'd ; 
Two friends, two bodies with one ſoul inſpird, 
But mindful of the Gods, Achilles went 
To the rich coffer in his ſhady tent : 


There lay on eee his various garments rolpd, 5 270 


255 


And coſtly furs, and carpets ſtiff with gold. 
(The prefents of the ſilver-footed dame) : 
| From thence he took a bowl of antique frame, 5 
Which never man had ſtain'd with ruddy wine, | 
| Not raid in off rings to the pow'rs divine, 275. 
But Peleus' ſon ; and Peleus' fon to none 25 
HAad rais'd in diPrings, but to Joe alone. 
This ting'd with ſulphur, facred firſt to flame, 
| He purg'd ; and waſh'd it in the running ſtrem. 
Then cleans'd his hands; and fixing for a ſpace 280 i 
His eyes on heav'n, his feet upon the place 5 
Qf ſacrifice, the purple draught he pour d 
Forth in the midſt; and thus the God iwplor'd.. 


Oh thou "RL ! bigh-thron'd, all high above 1 
Oh = Telgte. 7 Dodenean Jeve + 8 
| Who 
V. 283. dal thut the God implar'd. I Tho® the chats of 
Aclilles every where ſbews a mind ſwayed with vnbounded 
paſſions, and entirely regardleſs of all human authority and 
Jaw, yet he preſerves a conſtant reſpect to the Gods, and ap- 
pears as zeafous in the (ſentiments and actions of picty as 
any hero of the Iliad ; who indeed are all remarkable this way. 
| The preſent paſſage is an exact defcription and perfect ritual 
ef the ceremonies on thefe occaſtons. Hekilles, tho? an ur- 
gent affair called for his friend's aſſiſtance, would not yt t ſuffer 
dim to enter the Gght, till in a moſt fole mn manner he had re- 
commended him to the protection of Jupiter : And this | 
think a ſlrorger proof of his tenderneſs and affection for Patri: 
e lui, than either the grief ke expreſſed at his death, or the fury” | 
he ſhewed to revenge it. 
* ove: Dodona an 2 ] The feeques) mention of Oracles 


. as to be able with them not only to explain things intricate 
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Who 'midſt ſurrounding froſts and vapours chill, 
ſid'ſt on bleak Dodena's vocal hill ; 12 85 
rea tt on bleak Pad e ee 


in Homer and the ancient authors, may make it not improper | 
to give the reader a general account of ſo conſiderable a part of . 
the Grecian ſuperſtition z which 1 cannot do better than in the 
words of my friend Mr. Stanyan, in his excellent and judicious 
abſtract of the Grecian hiſtory, - „5 org > 
Ahe Oracles were ranked among the nobleſt and moſt 
religious kinds of divination ; the deſign of them being to 
ie ſettle ſuch an immediate way of converſe with their Gods, 


1 


© and obſcure, but alſo to anticipate the knowledge of future _ 
«events; and that with far greater certainty than they coald 
s hope for from men, who out of ignorance and prejudice muſt 
e ſometimes Either conceal or betray the truth. So that this 
« became the only ſafe way of deliberating upon affairs of any 
i conſequence, cither publick or private. Whether to pro- 
claim war, or conclude a peace; to inſtitute a new form cf 
government, or enact new laws; all was to be done with 
. ** the advice, and approbation of the Oracle, whoſe determi- 
nations were always held ſacred and inviolable. As to the 
i cauſes of Oracles, Jupiter was looked upon as the firſt cauſe 
« of this, and all other forts of divination, he bad the bock of 
fate before him, and out of that revealed. either more or 
* lefs, as he pleaſed, to inferior demons. But to argue more 
rationally, this way of acce's.to the Gods bas been branded 
© as one of the earlieſt and grolfelt pieces of prieftcraft, thut ob- 
© tained in the world. Por the prieſts whoſe dependence vas 
don the Oracles, when they found the- cheat had got ſufficient 
footing, allowed no man to conſult the Gods without coſtly - 
e ſacrifices and rich preſents to themſelves: Andas few could 
{ bear this expence, it ſerved to raile their credit among the 
common people, by keeping them at an awful diſtance, 
And to heighten theif eſteem with the better and wealthieſt 
ort, even they were only admitted upon a few ſtated days: 
By which the thing appeared ſtill more myſterious, and, for 
** want of this good manage ment, mult quickly have been ſeen 
through, and fall to the ground. But whatever jogging 
here was as to the religious part, Oracles had certainly a 
good effect as to the publick ; being admirably ſuited to the 
„genius of the people, who would join ia the moſt de:perate 
expedition, and admit of any change of government, when 
they underſtood by the Oracle jt was the irrefiftible will of 
** the Gods, This was the methad Minos, Lycurgus, and all 
— ; . . | > | | RN __ e the wi 


* E 
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(W hoſe groves the Sel, race auſtere! ſurround, 
Their feet unwaſh'd, their flumbers on the ground 
© the famous lawgivers took; and indeed they found the peo- 
«ple ſo entirely devoted to this part of religion, that it was 
generally the eaſieſt and ſometimes the only, way of win-. 
ning them into a compliance. And then they took care to 
* have them delivered in ſuch ambignous terms, as to admit 
of different conſtructions according to the exigency of the 

times; ſo that they were generally interpreted to the advan- 
** tage of the ſtate, unleſs ſometimes there happened to be 
*« bribery or flattery in the caſe ; as when Demo/thenes com- 
«< plained that the Py:/hia ſpoke as Philip, would have her. The 
«© moſt numerous, and of greateſt repute, were the. Oracles of 
Apollo, who, in ſubordination to Jupiter, was appointed to 
«© prefide over, and inſpire, all ſorts of erz and diviners. 
And amongſt theſe the De/ph;an-chaltenged the firſt place, 

* not ſo much in reſpect of its antiquity, as ifs perſpicuity and 
« certainty z inſomucb that he anſwers of the Trios came to 
de uſed proverbially for clear and infallible truths, Here. 
Ve muſt not omit the firſt Pythia or prieſteſs of this famous 

„oracle in heroic. verſe. They found a ſecret charm in num- 
pere, which: made every thing look pompous and weighty, 
And hence it became the general practice of legiſlators and. 
I philoſophers, to deliver their laws and maxims in that dreſs: 


And ſcarce any thing in thoſe ages was writ of excellence or 


1 moment but in verſe. This was the dawn of poetry, which 
«© ſoon grew into repute; and ſo long as it ſerved to ſuch noble 
: purpoſes as religion and government, poets were highly ho- 
„ noured, and admitted into a ſhare of the adminiſtration. But 
dy that time it arrived to any perfection, they purſued more 
mean and ſervile ends; and as they proſtituted- their: muſe, 
*t they debaſed the ſubject, they ſunk proportionably in their 
d efteem and dignity.,, As to tþ= hiſtory of Oracles, we find 
& them mentioned in the very infancy of Greece; and it is as 
1 uncertain when they were finally extin&, as when they be- 
„ gan. For they often loſt. their prophetick faculty for ſome _ 
« time, and recovered it again, I know it is a common opini- 
on, that they were univerſally ſilenced upon our Saviour's | 
% appearance. in the world: And if the Devithad been permit» 
ted for ſo many ages to delude mankind, it might proded'f 
« have been ſo. But we ate aſſu red from hiſtory, that ſevera 
« of them continued till the reign of Julian the apoſtate, 
and were conſulted by him: And therefore 1 look upon 
4 the whole bufincſs as of human cont rivance; an = 
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Who hear, from ruſtling oaks, thy dark decrees; 290 
And catch the fates, low-whiſper'd in the breeze. 
C5 | „ | | . 5 Hear, 
e impoſture founded upon fuperſtition, and carried 
on by policy and intereſt, till the brighter oracles of 
« the holy ſcripture diſpelled theſe miſts of error and en- 
« thuſiaſm. . 3 5 | | 3 Wee i . 
v. 285. Pelaſgic, Dodenzan Jove.] Achilles invokes Jupiter 
with theſe particular appellations, and repreſents to him the 
ſervices perform'd by theſe prieſts and prophets ; making theſe 
honours, paid in his own country, his claim for the protection 
of this Deity. Jupiter was looked upon as the firſt cauſe of all 
divination. and oracles, from whence he had the appella- 
tion of apo, II. 8. V. 250. The firſt Oracle of 
Dodona was founded by the Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient of all the 
inhabitants of Greece, which is confirmed by this verſe of He- 


lad, preſerved by the Scholiaſt Soghecles Trachin. 
| : Ad m, n TE TItAao yay k dpayey nuev. 8 ; 


The Oaks of this place were ſaid to be endowed with 
voice and prophe tick ſpirit; the prieſts who gave anſwers 
concealing themſelves in theſe trees; a practice which the 
| pious frauds of ſucceeding ages have rendered not impro- 
„ . . 96 
V. 288. Whoſe groves, the Selli, race auſtere ! & c.] Homer 
ſeems to me to {ay clearly enough, that theſe prieſts lay on the 
ground and forbore the bath, to honour by theſe auſterities the 
God they ſerved; for he ſays ov vaizo: durzorov;” and this ct 
can in my opinion only ſignify for you, that is to ſay, te pleaſe 
u, and for your honour, This example is remarkable, but I 
do not think it ſingular; and the earlieſt antiquity may fur- 
niſh us with the like of pagans, who by an auſtere life tried to 
pleaſe their Gods. Neverthelets k am obliged to ſay, that 
Strabo, who ſpeaks at large of theſe Sell; in his ſeventh book, 
has not taken this auſterity of life for an effect of their devoti- 
on, bat for a remain of the groſſneſs of their anceſtors ; who 
being barbarians, and ſtraying from country to country, had no 
bed but the earth, and never uſed a bath. But it is no way 
unlikely that what was in the firſt Pelaſgian? (who founded this 
oracle) only cuſtom. and uſe, might be continued by theſe 
priclls thro” devotion, How many things do we at this day 
fee, which were in their original only ancient manner, and 
Which are continued thro? zeal and a ſpirit of religion? It is 
very probable that theſe prieſts by this hard living had a mind 
de attraQt. the admiration. and confidence of a people who lov'd 
x ury and delicacy ſo much, 1 was willing to ſearch into au- 


— 
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Hear, as of old Thou gav'ſt, at Thetis pray'r, a 
Glory to me, and to the Greets deſpair ; , 2 

F333) ( 
tiquity for the origin of theſe Selli, prieſts of Jupiter, buy 


found nothing fo ancient as Homer : Herodotus writes in his 
| ſecond bock, that the oracle of Dadna was the ancienteſt of 


_ Greece, and that it was a long time the only one; but what he 
adds, that it was founded by an Eg yptian woman, who was the 


pPrieſteſs of it, iscontradicted by this paſſage of Homer, who 


_ fhews that in the time of the Trojan war this temple was ſerved 
by men called Selli, and not by women. Strabo informs yy 
of a curious ancient tradition, importigg, that this temple was 


ät firſt built in Theſſaly, that from thence it was carried into 


Dodena; that ſeveral women who had placed their devotion 
there, followed eit; and that in proceſs of time the prieſteſſes 
uſed to be choſen from Among the deſcendan's of thoſe women. 


Io retura to their Selſi; Sophocles, who of all the Greek poets 


is he who has moſt imitated Homer, ſpeaks in like manner of 
theſe prieſts in one of his plays, where Hercules ſays t6 his ſon 


| Hillus ; Iwill declare to thee a new Oracle, which perfely 


agrees with this ancient one; 1 myſelf having entered into 
the ſacred wood inhabited by the auſtere Selli, who lie on 


the ground, writ this anſwer to the oak, which is conlecrated 


« to my father Jupiter, aad which readers his oracles in all 
. * Jangoages.” Dati. | Nt 
V. 288. Homer in this verſe uſes a word which | think ſin- 
_ gular and remarkable, dropirai, I cannot believe that it was 
put ſimply for Tpo3i;ra;, but am perſuaded that this term in- 


 eludes ſome particular ſenſe, and ſhews ſome cuſtom but little 


q known, which l would willingly diſcover. In the Schz/ia of 


 Didymus there is this remark : They called thoſe who ſerve 
 * <«d in the temple, and who explain'd the Oracles readered by 
the prieſts, bypothets, or uuder-propbets.” It is certain hat 
there were in the temple ſervitors, or fubaltera miniſters, who _ 
for the take of gain undertook to explain the Oracles which 


were obſcure. This cuſtom ſeems very welleltabliſhed in the 
Fn of Karipides ; where the young child (after having ſaid that 
the prieſteis is lcated on the tripod, and renders the Oracles 


_ which Apollo diele to her) addreſſes himſelf to thoſe who 
ſerve in the temple, and bids them go and waſh in the Caſtalian 


fountain, to come ayain into the temple, and explain the Ora- 


cles to thoſe who ſhould demand the explication of them: Ho- MN 
mer therefore meats to thew, that theſe Selli were, in the tem- 


rs Dodina, thoſe ſabaltera miniſters that interpreted the 


. 


racles. But this, after all, does not appear to gras: with 
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10 to the dangers of the fighting field 
The beſt, the deareſt of my friends! yield: 
Tho! {till determin'd to my ſhips confin'd = 
Patroclus gone, I ſtay but half behind. 
Oh be his guard thy providential care, 
Confirm his heart, and ſtring bis arm to war: 
Preſs'd by his ſingle force let Hector ſee 300 | 
His fame in arms, not owing all to me. 5 4 
But when the fleets are ſav'd from foes and fire, 
Let him with conqueſt and renown retire 
Preſerve his arms, preſerve his ſocial train, 
And fafe return him to theſe eyes again! 306 
Great Jove conſents to half the chief's requeſt, 
ut heav'n's eternal doom denies the reſt; 7 


| To 
the preſent paſſage ; For, befides that the cuſtom was not eſta- 
blihed in Hemer's time, and that there is no oa o it 
founded in that early age; theſe Selli (of whom Homer ſpeaks} 
are not here mjniſters ſubordinate to others, they are plainty 
the chief prieſts, The explication of this word therefore — | 
de elſcwhere ſought, and I ſhall offer my conjecture, which f 
I ground upon the nature of this Oracle of Dodona, which was | 
very different from all the other Oracles: In all other temples | 
the prieſts delivered the Oracles which they had received from 
their Gods, immediately: But in the temple of Dodona, Ju- 
iter did not utter his Oracles to his prieſts, but to his Sell; , 
he rendered them to the oaks, and the wonderful oaks ren- 
dered them to te prieſts, who declared them 26 thoſe who con- 
ſulted them: So theſe prieſts were not properly mpopira, 
9 they did not receive thoſe anſwers from the 
mouth of theix Gcd immediately; but they were regst, 
uner- prophe ts be enuſe they received them from the mouth 
of the oaks, if | may ſay ſo. The oaks, properly peaking, 
vere the prophets, the firſt interpreters of Jupiter's Oracles; 
and the Sell; were inogirat, under-prophets, becauſe they pro- 
nounced what the oaks had faid. Thus Homer, in one 
lingle word, includes a very curious piece of antiquity, 
Dacier, | {30k W | 
| V. 306. Great Jove conſents te half.] Virgil has finely imi- - 
dated this in his x — 57 7 a a 15 


\ 


Audiit 


— free the fleet was granted to his r 1 
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His fafe return the winds diſpers'd in air. 
Back to his tent the ſtern Achilles „ 216 
And waits the combat with impatient eyes. | 
Mean while the troops, beneath Patroclus care, 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
As waſps, provek'd by children in their play, | 
Pour from their manſions by the broad la- war, 315 
= 1 
Audiit & voti Phabus ſuccedere partem | 
Mente dedit, partem volucres di ſperfit in auras, 
. Sterneret ut bit turbatam morte Camillam. 


< Annuit eranti; reducem ut pairia alta videret 
Nen dedit, ingur Noto: vocem vertere Fel. 


v. 314. As waſps, Fr d, &c. » One may obſerve, that 
the” Homer ſometimes takes his ſimilitudes from the meaneſt 
and ſmalleſt things in nature, yet he orders it ſo as by their 
appearance to ſignalize and give a luſtre to his greateſt heroes, 
Here he lrkens a body of Myrmidons to a neſt'of waſps, not on 
account of their ſtrength and bravery, but of their heat and 
reſęentment. Virgil has imitated theſe humble compariſons, | 
as when he compares the builders of Carthage to bees. Homer 
has carried it a little farther in another place, where he com- 
pares the ſoldiers to flies, for their buſy induſtry and perſere- 
rance about a dead body; not * his heroes by the 
| fize of theſe ſmall animals, but raiſing his compariſons from 
certain pr 2 inherent in them, which deſerve our obſer- 
vation. Euſtathius. 
3 brings into my wind a pretty 8 smile in Spen- . 
cer, Which is very much! in the e of the old father of 


poe try. 


« Ax 3 hepbers in 1 | 
* When ruddy Phzbus 'gins to welke in weſt, 
© High on a hill, his flock. to viewen wide, 
© Marks which.do bite their haſty ſupper beſt; 
A cloud of cumb'rous gnats do him moleſt, 

© All ſtriving to infix their. feeble ſtings, 

© That from their noyance he no whit can reſt, 

But with his clowniſh hand their. tender wings 

He bruſheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings; 


© A 
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In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, 
Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage: 
All riſe in arms, and with a gen'ral cry 5 . 
Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny. 
Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 320 
80 loud their clamours, and fo keen their amis 
Their riſing rage Pairoclus breath inſpires, 
Who thus inflames them with heroick fires. 

O' warriors, part'ners of Achilles praiſe ! 


Be mindful of your deeds in ancient days; 325 


Your god-like maſter let your acts proclaim, 
And add new glories to his mighty name. 


Think your Achilles ſees you fight : Be brave. 


3 And humble the proud monarch whom you ſa ve. 
Joyful they heard, and indling as he ſpoke, - 336% 


Flew to the fleet, involv'd In fire and ſmoke. 

From ſhore to ſhore the doubling ſhouts reſound, 
The hollow ſhips return a deeper ſound. 

The war ſtood till, and all around them gav'd, 


When great Achilles ſhining armour blaz'd : 33% ” 


Troy ſaw, and thought the dread Achilles nigh, 
At once they ſee, they tremble and they fly. 

Then firſt thy ſpear, divine Patroclus ! flew, 
Where the war rag'd, and where the tumult grew. 


Cloſe to the ſtern of that fam'd ſhip which bore 64% 


Unbleſt Protefilaus to Hion's ſhore, 

The great Pæonian, bold Pyrechmes, ſtood : | 

| (Who led his bands from Axius' winding flood) 
His ſhoulder- blade receives the fatal wound; 


| The groaning warrior pants upon the ground. 34% 


His troops, that ſee their country's glory ſlain, 
Fly diverſe, ſcatter'd o'er the diſtant plain, 
Fatroclus arm forbids the ſpreading fires, | 
And from the half. burn d ſhip prove. Troy retires. 
| . Chbeard 
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Clear'd from the ſmoke the joyful navy lies, 360 
In heaps on heap» the foe tumultuous flies: Wl 
Triumphant Greece her reſcu'd decks aſcends, 
And loud acclaim the ſtarry region rends,— 
So when thick clouds inwrap the mountain's head, 
O'er heay'n's expanſe like one black cieling ſpread ; 356- 
Eo ant r 


V. 33 4. So wher thick clouds, & e.] All the commentators 

take this compariſon in a ſenfe different from that in which it 
is here tranſlated, They ſuppoſe Jupiter is here deſeribed 

- Cieaving the air with a flaſh of lightning, and ſpreading a gleam 
of light over a high mountain, which a black cloud had buried in 
darkneſs, The application is made to Patroclus falling on the 
Trejens, and giving Teſpite to the Greer, who were plunged 
in obſcurity,  Euftathius gives this interpretation, but at the 
ſame time acknowledges it improper in this compariſon to re- 
Y pteſent the extinct ion of the flames by the darting of lightning, 
This explanation is ſolely founded on the expreſſion peporriſeps + 
tra, Zu; fulgurater Fupiter, which epithet is often applied when | 
no ſuch action is ſuppoſed. The moſt obvious ſignification 
of the words in this paſſage, gives a more natural and agreeable. 
image, and admits of a juſter application. The fimile ſeemm 
to be of Jupiter diſperſing à black cloud which had covered a 
_ Iigh mountain, whereby a beautifal proſpet, which was be- 
fore hid in darkneſs, ſuddenly appears; This is applicable to 
the preſent ſtate of the Greeks, after Patree/us had extinguiſh» - 
ed the flames, which began to ſpread clouds of Imoak over 
the fleet. It: is Homer's defign in his compariſons to apply 
them to the moſt obvious and ſenſible image of the thiag to be 
illuſtrated; which his commentators too frequently endeavour | 
ta hide by moral and allegorical refinements; and thus injure 
the Poet more, by attributing to him what does not belong to 
him, and by refuſing him what is really his own, 
| It is much the ſame image with that of /#i/tcn in his ſecond. 
book, tho' applied in a very different way, 8 


As when from mountain tops the duſky clouds. 
Aſcending, while the north wind fleeps, o'erſpread 
_ © Heav'n's chearful face, the low' ring element 
Scowls o'r the dark*ned landſkip ſnow. or ſhowW'r; 

lf chance the radiant ſun with farewell ſweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields re vive, 
The birds their notes renew, the bleating herds 
At teſt their joy, that hill, and valley rings. 
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Sudden the Thund'rer with a fla ſhin 7 ray, 
purſts thro! the darkneſs, and lets down the day: 
Ihe hills ſnine out, the rocks in pro ſpect riſe, 
And ſtreams, and vales, and foreſts ſtrike the eyes; 


The ſmiling ſcene wide opens to the fight, 350 


And all th? unmeafur'd Zther flames with light. 
hut Troy repuls'd, and ſcatter'd ofer the plains, 
| Forc'dfrom the navy, yet the fight maintains. 
Now ev'ry Greek ſome hoſtile hero flew, | 


But, ſtill the foremoſt, bold Pan oclus flew : 364 


As Areilychus had turn'd him round, 

Sharp in his thigh he felt the piercing wound; 
The bra zen- pointed ſpear, with vigour thrown, 
The thigh transfix'd;. and broke the brittle bone: 


Headlong he fell. Next, Thoas, was thy chance, 370 


Thy breaſt unarm'd, rec elv's the Spartan lance, 5 
| Phylides dart, (as Ampbiclus drew nigh), 

His blow prevented, and tranſpierc'd his thick, 
Tore all the brawn, and rent the nerves away 


In darkneſs; and in death, the warrior 8 37 


In equal arms two ſons. of Neſfon ſtand, 

And two bold brothers of the Lycian . 3 
By great Antilochus, Antymnius dies 
Pierc'd in the flank, lamented youth ! he lies. 


Kind Maris, bleeding in his brother's wound, 380 


Defends the: breathleſs carcaſs on the ground 3 
Furious he flies, his murd'r er to engage, 
But god-like Thraſimed prevents his rage, 


Between his arm and ſhoulder aims a blow; K EN 


His, arms fall ſpouting on the duft below ; 1 2335 


Hleſünks, with endleſs darkneſs cover'd o'er, 
And vents his ſoul effus'd with guſhing gore. 
Slain by two brothers, thus. two brothers bleed, 
| Sarpeden s "_ Aziſedogus ſeed ; 


| Ami ſodarus, | 
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Amiſedarus, who by furies led, 

The bane of man, abhorr'd Chimera bred 7 
Skill'd in the dart in vain, his ſons expire, 
And pay the forfeit of their guilty fire, 
Stopped in the tumult Cleobulus lies, EYE 
Beneath Oileus' arm, a living prize 13 3095 
A living prize not long the Trojan ſtood; _ 
The thirſty faulchion drank his reeking blood; 
Plung'd in his tliroat the ſmoaking weapon lies, 

Black death, and fate unpitying, ſeal his eyes, 

Amid the ranks, with mutual thirſt of fame, 400 
ycon the brave, and fierce Peneleus came; e 
In vain their ja w'lins at each other flew, 
Now met in arms, their eager ſwords they drew. 
On the plum' d creſt of his Bævtian foe, . 

The daring Lyton aim'd a noble blow; 405 
The ſword broke ſhort ; but his N ſped 5 
Full on the jun & ure of the neck and head: 
The head divided by a ftroke fo juſt, 

; Hung by the ſkin ; the body ſunk to duſt. - TY Ns 
O'ertaken 3 by Merion bleeds, . a 
Pierc'd thro? his ſhoulder as he mounts his ſeeds : 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground j 
His ſwimming eyes eternal ſhades ſurround. 

Next Erymas was doom'd his fate to feel, 
His open mouth received the Cretan ſteel: 415 
Beneath the brain the point a paſſage tore, 
Craſh'd the thin bones, and drown'd the teeth in - 5 


390 


V. 390. 1 nds; &c. 1 A eder. was u Kiog 5 


Caria; Bellerop hen married his daughter. The ancients gueſ- · 
ſed from this paſſage that the Chimera was not a fiction, ſince 
Homer marks the time wherein ſhe lived; they thought 1 
ſome beaſt of that Prince's herds, who deing grown furious and 
mad, had done a great deal ol miſchief, like the 1 ; 
boar. Gs | * 
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His mouth, his eyes, his noſtrils pour a flood ; 
He ſobs his ſoul out in the guſh of blood. 
As when the flocks neglected by the ſwain 420 
(Or kids, or lambs) lie ſcatter'd o'er the Z 
A troop of wolves th' unguarded charge ſurvey, 

And rend the trembling, unreſiſting prey : - 

Thus on the foe the Greeks i impetuous came: SEG 

Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame. 4425 

But ſtill at Hector god-like 4jax ain d, 2 5 

-Stil pointed at his breaſt, his jav'lin flam'd: 

The Trojan chief, experienc'd in the field, _ 

O'er his broad ſhoulders ſpread the maſſy ſhield, 

Obſerv'd the ſtorin of darts the Grecians pour, 430 

And on lus buckler caught the ringing ſhow'r. 
Ne ſees for Greece the ſcale of conqueſt riſe, 

Yet ſtops, and turns, and faves his lov'd allies. 

As when the hand of Fove a tempeſt forms, 
And rolls the cloud to blacken heav'n with ſtorms, 435 
Dark o'er the fields th' aſcending vapours flies, 
And ſhades the ſun, and blots the golden Kies : : 
So from the ſhips, along the duſky plain, 

Dire Frightand Terror drove the Trojan train. 
 Evn Hector fled; thro' heaps of diſarray 440 
The fiery couiſers drove their lord away: Ty 
While far behind his 7. Trojans fall confus'd, 
babe a in the tfench, i in one vaſt carnage- bruis d. 


Chariots | 


v. 433. Yet 4 and turnt, pp Jones his he'd allies. | 
Homer repreſents Hector, as he retires, making a ſtand from 
time to time, to ſave his troops: And he expreſſes it by this 
lingle word àrfHpLñd; for &vajuiuyey does not only lignify to 
ftay, but likewiſe in retiring to ſtop from time to time; for 
| this is the power of the prepoſition àya, as in the word 
aveuaxectai, which fignifies to fight by fits and flarts ; ; Av , 
lieu, to o wrefele | ſeveral times, and in 21 others. Suhr. 
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85 Chariots on chariots roll ; the claſhing ſpokes 
—_— while the madding ſeeds " ſhort their 


In vain they wbourp the ieepy -mound ; 


Fierce on the-rear, with ſhouts, Patroclus flies . 
5 Tumultuous clamour fills the fields and ſkies ; 
*Fhick drifts of duſt involve their rapid flight; 


Scour o'er the fields, and ſtretch to reach the town, 
Loud o'er the rout was heard the viQor's cry, 


And bleeding heroes under axles groan. 
No ſtop, no check the ſteeds of P:leus knew; 


High- bounding o'er the foſſe: the whirling car g60 


And thunders aſter Hector; Hector flies, 
Patroclus ſhakes his lance; but fate denies. 
Not with leſs noiſe, with leſs impetuous force, 
The tide of Tropans urge their deſp rate courſe, 463 


: And oarthys loaden with inceſſant ſhow” Iv, 


Homer has made af Hefor's horſes all that poetry could ba 
of common and mortal horſes ; they ſtand on the bank of the 
ditch, foaming and neighing for madneſs that they cannot leap 
it. But the immortal horſes of Achilles find no obſtacle; they 
leap the Uitch, and fy into the plain, Euftathius. 


The Poet, in this ute of an inundation, takes occaſion to 


yokes. 44; 


Their charioteers lie foaming on the in, 


450 
Clouds riſe cn clouds, and hea wn is ſnatcbd from ſight, 


TH* affrighted ſteeds, their dying lords caſt down, 


Where the war bleeds and where the thickeſt die, 435 
Where horſe and arms, and chariots lie overthrown, 


From bank to bank th* immortal courſers flew, 


Smoiks thro” the ranks, o 'ertakes the flying war, 


Than when in Autumn Joe his fury pours, 


(When 
v. 469. From bank 5 Jeak th 3 cour ſers fly, &c.] 


V. 466. Than chen in autunm Jove his fury be 
When guilty mortals, & c 


mention 
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hen guilty mortals break th? eternal laws 

And judges, brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe) 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 470 
And opens all the flood- gates of the fkies: SES 
Th impetuous torrents from their hills ober, 
Whole fields are drown'd and mountains ſwept away; 
Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main; 


Ss And trembling man ſees all his e gb rain. 475 


And now the chief (the foremoſt troops repell'd) 
Back to the ſhips his deſtin'd progreſs held, hy 
0 3 Ts RT Bore 
mention a ſentiment of great piety, that ſuch calamities were 
the effects of divine juſtice puniſhing the fins of mankind, 
This might probably refer to the tradition of an univerſal de- 
luge, which was very common amongſt the ancient heathen. 
writers, moſt of them aſeribing the cauſe of this deluge to the 
wrath of heaven provoked by the 'wickednefſs of men. Dio- 


- . 


doris Siculus, I. 189. 5. ſpeaking of an earthquake and inun- 


dation, which deſtroyed a great part of Greece, in the hundred 
and firſt Olympiad, hes theſe words, There was a great diſpute 
concerning. the cauſe of this calamity : The natural philoſcphers 
generally aſcribed ſuch-cvents to neceVary cauſes, nt to any di- 
vine hand : But thry, who had more devout ſentiments, gave a 
mire probable acccunt hereof , aſſerting that. it was the di- 
vine vengeonce "alone that brought this d flruftion upen men 
who had offended the Gods woith their impiety. And then pro- 
ceeds to give an account of thoſe crimes which drew down this 
_ puniſkment upon them. „ | 
This is one, among a thouſand inſtances, of Homer's indirect 
and oblique manner of introducing moral” ſentences and in- 
ſtructions. Theſe agreeably break in upon his reader, even 
_ In deſcriptions and poetical paris, where one naturally expects 
only painting and amuſements, We have virtue put upon us 
dy ſurprize, and are pleated to find a thing where we {ſhould 
never have looked to meet with it. I muſt do a noble Engl 
poet the juſtice to obſerve, that it is this particular art that is 
the very diſtinguiſhing excellence of Corper*s-hill, throughout 
which, the deſcriptions of places, and images raiſed by the 
Poet, are {t;1] teading to ſome hint, or leading into ſome re- 
ection, upon a moral life or political inſtitution : Much ia the 
ſame manner as the real ſight of ſuch ſcenes and pro'pe&ts is 
apt to give to the mind a compoſed turn, and incline it to 


1 and coutemplatlons that have a relation to the 
bie, | | | | 


4 


— 


| Bore down half Troy in his reſiſtleſs way, 
And forc'd the routed ranks to ſtand the day, 
Between the ſpace where ſilver Simois flows, 48 
Where lay the fleets, and where the rampires roſe, 
All grim with duſt and blood, Patroclus ſtands, 
And turns the ſlaughter on the conqu'ring bands. 

_ Firſt Pronous dy'd'beneath his fiery dart, | 
Which pierc d below the ſhield his valiant heart. 485 
Theſtor was next; who ſaw the chief appear, 

And fell the victim of his coward fear; 
Shrunk up he fate with wild and haggard eye, 
Nor ſtood to combat, nor had force to fly: 5 
Fatroclus marked him as he ſhun'd the war, 490 
And with unmanly trembling ſhook the car, 
And dropp'd the flowing reins. Him 'twixt the jaws 
The jav'lin ſticks, and from the chariot draws, 
As on a rock that overhangs the main, N 
An angler, ſtudious of the line and cane, 4% 
Sdme mighty fiſh draws panting on the ſhore; 
Not with lefs eaſe the barbed jav'lin bore | 
The gaping daſtard: As the ſpear was ſhook, 
He fell, and life his heartleſs breaſt forſobkk. 
Next on Euryalus he flies; a ſtone, $599 
Large as a rock, was by his fury thrown: _ 
Full on his crown the pond'rous fragment flew, | 
And burſt the helm, and cleft the head in two: 
DD 5 e | | Prone 
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V. 480. -Between the ſpace where filver Simois flows, 

. #here lay the ſhips, and where the rampires riſe.) 

It looks at firſt fight as if. Patroclus was very punctual in obey- 
ing the orders of Achilles, when he hinders the Trojans from 
aſcending to their town, and holds an engagement with them 
between the ſhips, the river, and the wall. But he ſeems af- 
terwards through very haſte to have flipt his commande, for 
his orders were that he ſhould drive them from the (hips, and 
then preſently return; but he proceeds farther, and bis death 

is the conſequence. Euſtal ius. . 


3. xvi, HoMER's ILTAD., 189 
' Prone to the ground the breathleſs warrior fell, 


And death involv'd him with the ſhades of hell. 505 
Then low in duſt Epaltus,  Echius, lie; Fn. 

Ipheas, Ewvigpus, Polymelus, „ 

| . Amphoterus, and Erymas ſucceed; 

| And laſt Tlepolemus and Hres bleed, | 

Where'er he moves the growing ſlau ghters ſpread 510 

In heaps on heaps; a monument of dea. 
When now Sar pedon his bra ve friends beheld 

 Groy'ling in duſt, and gaſping on the field, 
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„ With 
V. 512. hen now Sarpedon, Gc.] The Poet preparing to 
recount the death of Sar peden, it will ndt be improper to give 
a ſketch of ſome particulars Which conſtitute a character the 
moſt faultleſs and amiable in the whole Iliad. This hero is bx 
birth ſuperior to all the chiefs of either ſide, being the only ſon 
of Jupiter engaged in this war. His qualities are no way un- 
worthy his deſcent, ſince he every where appears equal in va- 
lour, prudence and eloquence, to the moſt admired- heroes: 
Nor are theſe excellencies blemiſhed with any of thoſe defects 
with which the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of the Poem are 
ſtained. So that the niceſt criticks cannot find any thing to 
offend their delicacy, but muſt be obliged to own the manners 
of this hero perfect. His valour is neither rath or boiſterous 
hi: prudence neither timorous nor trickling ; and his eloquence 
neither talkative nor boaſting. He never reproaches. the liv- 
ing, or inſults the dead: but appears uniform through his con- 
duet in the war, acting with the tame generous ſentiments that 
engaged him in it, having no intereſt in the quarrel but to ſuc- 
cour his allies in diſtreſs, This noble life is ended with a 
death as glorious; for in his laſt n;»ments he has no other 
concern, but for the honour of his friends, and the event of the 
day. e „%%% nn ens | 
Homer juſtly repreſents ſuch a character to be attended with 
univerſal eſteem ; As he was greatly honoured: when living, be 
15 as much lamented when dead, as the chief prop of Trey. 


The Poet by -his death, even before that of Hector, prepares us 
to expect the deſtruction of this tovin, when its two great de- 


n enders are no more: and in order to make it the more ſignal 
n and remarkable, it is the only death in the Illiad attended with 
E prodigies: Even his funeral is performed by divine afl.ſtance, 
he being the only hero whoſe body is carried back to be in- 
4 | | 


Vor. III. pe ey. [ terred 
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With this reproach his flying hoſt he warms, 
Oh ſtain to honour ! oh diſgrace to arms 
Forſake, inglorious, the contended plain; 
This hand, unaided, ſhall the war ſuſtain; 
The taſk be mine, this hero's firength to ry, 5 
Who mows whole troops, and makes an army fly. 
He ſpake; and ſpeaking, leaps from off the car; 520 


Puatroclus lights, and ſternly waits the war. '© 
As when two vultures on the mountain's height , 
 Stoop. with reſounding pinions to the fight; 0 
They cuff, they tear, they raiſe a ſcreaming cry; : 
The defart echoes, and the rocks reply: 53 G 
The warriors, thus oppos'd in arms, engage < 
With equal clamours, and with equal rage. 1 
Jove view'd the combat, whoſe event foreſeen, 4 
He thus beſpoke his Siſter and his Queen. | 


\The hour draws on; the deſtinies ordain, 5380 
My god-like ſon fhall preſs the Phrygian plain: 
Already on the verge of death he ſtands, 
His life is ow'd to fierce Patreclus' hands, N 
= 5 What 
terred in his native country, and honoured with mont» 
ments erected to his fame Theſe peculiar and diſtinguiſſ- 
ing honours ſcem appropriated by our Author to him alone, 
as the reward of a merit ſuperior to all his other leſs perfed 
heroes. 
„V. 84a. A8 RO 400 vultures.) 1 compares Patrochs 
and Sar gedon to two vultures, becauſe they appeared to be of 
_.equal'ſtrength and abilities, when they had dumountcd from 
their chariots. For this reaſon he has choſen to compare them 
to birds of the fame kind; as on another occafton, to image 
the like equality of Qrength, he reſembles both Hecter and 
Patroclus to lion“: But alittle after this place, diminiſhing the 
force of Sar peden, he compares him to a bull, and Patraclus to 
a lion. He has placed theſe vultures upon a high rock, be- 
cauſe it is their nature to perch there, rather than in the boughs 
of trees, Their crooked talons mute them unfit to walk os 
the ground; they could not fight ſteadily, in the air, and thete- 
n their fitelt place | is the rock. _ Exftatha US, 
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What paſſions in a parent's breaſt debate? 
Say, ſhall I ſnatch him from inipending fate, 
And ſend him fafe to Lycia, diſtant far 
From all the dangers and the toils of war; 5 
1 . . Be 


V. 338. Say, ſhall I. fratch him from impending fate.) It ap- 
pears by this paſſage that Homer was of opinion, that the power 
of God could over- rule fate or deſtiny. It has puzzled many to 
diſtinguiſh exactly the notion of the heathens as to this point. 
Mr. Dryden contends that Jupiter was limited by the deſtinies, 
or (to ule his expreſſion) was no better than book-keeper o 
them. He grounds it upon a paſſage in the tenth book of 
Virgil, where Jupiter mentions this inſtance of Sar fecdin as 
a proof of his yielding to the fates, Bat both that, and his 
citation from Ovid, amounts to no more than that Jupiter gave 
way to deſtiny; not that he could not prevent it, the contrary 
to which is plain from his doubt and deliberation in this place. 


335 


And indeed whatever may be inferred of other poets, Homer's 


opinion at leaſt, as to the diſpenſetions of God to man, has ever 
ſeemed to me very clear, and diſtintly agreeable to truth. 
We hall find, if we evo mine his whole works with an eye to 
this doQrine, that he afligns three cauſes for all the good that 


happens in this world, which he takes a particular care to di- 


ſtinguiſh, Firſt the will of God, ſuperior to all. 
eee Sede dia ve, TENEUTA. II. 19. V. 99, 
Zebę dyabiy Te nary Te dido. - &c. 


. 
Sy 


Secondly, deſtiny or fate, meaning the laws and order of nature 
affecting the conſtitutions of men, and diſpoſing them to good 
or evil, proſperity or misfortune ; which the ſupreme being, 
it it be his pleaſure, may over-rule (as he is inclined to do in 


this place) but which he generally ſuffers to take effect. 


Thirdly, our own free will, which either by prudence over- 
comes thoſe natural influences and paſſions, or by folly ſuffers 
us to fall under them, Odyſſ. 1. 32. CC 


N Toro, cy 34 v Og Provo! Ar,, 
22 22 1 „5 2 „ © v\ * 
EE njutywy yap pagt Kdnx EWuEvHA, of d x Ae 
Toni a rag u UTE? {49pov Ne Ex. 
„ | : 1 
by Why charge mankind on heav'n their own offence, 
And call their woes the crime of providence ? 


* Blind ! who themſelves their miſcrics create, . 
And periſh by their folly, not their fate. 


How many ſons of Gods, foredoon!'d to death, 54 
Before proud Ilion, muſt refi Zn their breath! 
Were thine exempt, debate would riſe above, 


the fable, 
don dies at Trey, and is interred at Lycia : and v. hat renders 
this probablc | is, that in thoſe times, as at this day, Princes 

and per:ons of quality who dicd in forcign parts, were carried 
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Or to his doom my braveſt offspring yield, 


5 And fatten with celeſtial blood, the field ? 
Then thus the Goddeſs with the radiant eyes; 5 40 


What words are theſe ? O ſov'reign of the ſkies! | 
Short is the date preſcrib'd to mortal man; 

Shall Jobe, for one, extend a narrow ſan ? 

VV hoſe bounds were fix d before his race began? 


And murm'ring pow'rs condemn their partial Fove, 


Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight; 


And when th aſcending ſoul has wing'd her flight, 550 


| Let Steep ard Heath convey, by thy command, 
The breathleſs body to his native land. 


His friends and people, to his future: ITY 


A marble tomb, and pyramid ſhall raiſe, 


And laſting honours to his aſhes give; ..39 


His fame ('tis all the dead can have) ſhall live. 


She faid ; the Cloud-compeller overcome, 
Aﬀents to o fate, and ratifies the doom. 


Then, | 


0 551. Let 3 and Death convey, by thy command, 
| The breathleſs bedy to bis native land.] | 


The hiſtory or fable received in Hemer's time, 1 that 


Sar peden was interred in Lycra, but it ſaid nothing of his death, 
This gave the poet the liberty to make him die at Troy, pro- 


vided that after his death he was carried into. Lycia to preſcrve 
The expedient propoſed by Juns ſolves all; Serpe- 


into their country to he laid-in the tombs of their fathers. _ The 
antiquity of this cuſtom cannot be doubted, ſince it was prae- 
tiſed in the patriarchs' tine: Fec:b dying in Egypt, orders his 
children to carry him into the land of Cangan, . kere he delted 

to be buricd. Gen. 49. 29. Dacier. 
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The God, his eyes averting from the plain, 
Laments his ſon, predeſtin'd to be ſlain, 
Far from the Lycian ſhores, his happy native reign. , 


k. XVI. HOMER'S 1L 14 5 
Then, touch'd with grief, the weeping heav'ns diftill'd 
A ſhow'r of blood o'er all the fatal field; 560 


Now met in arms, the combatants appear, 


Each heav'd the ſhield, and pois'd the lifted 1 565 


From ſtrong Patroclus hand the ja v'lin fled, 


And paſs'd the groin of valiant Traſymed; 
The nerves unbrac'd no more his bulk ſuſtain, 
He falls, and falling bites the bloody plain. Bs 
Two ſounding darts the Lycian leader threw; 570 


Tae firſt aloof with erring ſury flew, 


The next tranſpierc'd Achilles mortal ſteed, . 
The gen 'rous Pedaſus, of Theban breed; „ 
Flix'd in the ſhoulder- joint, he reel'd cd; T : 
Roll'd in the bloody duſt, and paw'd the ſlipp 2, | ground. f 
His ſudden fall th' entangled harneſs broke; 576 


Each axle crackled, and the chariot ſhook : 


. „ Wben 


V. 660. 4 Gow? r of bleed. J As to ſhowers of a bloody co- 
lour, many both ancient and modern naturaliſts agree in aſ- 


ſerting the reality of ſuch appearances, tho? they account for 


them differently. You may ſee a very odd ſolution of them 
in Euyftathiusr, Note on V. 70. of the eleventh Iliad, What 


ſeems the moſt probable, is that of Fromendus in his Meteorg- 


ory, who obſerved, that a ſhower of this kind, which gave great 


cauſe of wonder, was nothing but a quantity "of very imall red 


inſects, beat down to the earth by a heavy ſhower, whereby 
the ground was ſpotted | in ſeveral placer, as wich drops of 


; blood. 


V. $72. —Achilles' tel trad, 
The gen'rous Pedaſue—] 


For the other two horſes of Achilles, Xanthus and Balius, were 


immortal, as we have aiready ſeen in this book, It isa merry 
conceit of Euſtathius, that Pedajus is only ſaid to be mortal, 
becauſe of the three horles he only was a gelding. 'Tis pity 


poor Pedaſus had not a better tate to have recompented the lois 
of his immortality, 
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5 So lies a bull beneath a lion's paws, 


19% HOMER” IT TTD. . ½ 


When bold Automedan to diſengage 
The ſtarting courſers, and reſtrain their rage, 
Divides the traces with his ſword, and freed 580 
T' incumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed ; 

The reſt move on obedient to the rein 
The car rolls flowly o'er the duſty plain, 

The tow'ring chiefs to fiercer ght advance, 
And firſt Sarpedan whirl'd his weighty lance, 55 f 
Which ofer the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, | 

Ard ſpent in empty air its dying force, 
Not fo Patroclus never-erring dart; | : 
590 
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Aim'd at his breaſt, it pierc'd tbe mortal part, 
Where the ſtrong fibres bind the ſolid heart. 
Then as the mountain oak, or poplar tall, 

Or pine (fit maſt for ſome great admiral) 5 
Nods to the axe, till with a groaning ſound 
It ſinks, and ſpreads its honours on the ground; 5 
Thus fell the King; and laid on earth fupine, 595 - 
Before his chariot ſtretch'd his form divine: Oe 

_ He graſp'd the Cuſt diſtain'd with ſtreaming gore, 
And pale in death lay groaning on the ſhore, 


While the grim ſavage grinds with foamy jaws 66a 
The trembling limbs, and ſucks the finoaking blood; 
FO groans, and hollow roars, rebellow Rong the 7 
age, 
Then to the leader of the 1205 bend 
The dying chief addrefs'd his laſt command. 
Slaucus, be bold; thy taſk be firſt to dare 603 
The glorious dangers of dc. 
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| v. 605. Glaucus, be betd, &c. 3This dying freech of Sarpe- 
den deſerves particular rotice, being made up of noble ſenti- 


ments, and "oy anfwonng the ns of this brave and 
RY genereus 


+.x7h  WoMen's 4Lt4aD- 95 


To lead my troops, to combat at their head, 
Incite the living, and ſupply the dead. 
Tell em, I charg'd em with my lateſt breath 
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What grief, what ſhame-muſt Glaucts undergo, 
If theſe ſpoibd arms adorn a Grecian foe? | 

Then as a friend, and as a warrior, fight; 

Defend my body, conquer in my right; 


ag. 71 28 ” bay 1 
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Like thee to vanquiſh, or like me to die. 
He ceas'd ; the fates ſuppreſs his lab'ring breath, 
And his eyes darken'd with the ſhades of death. 
Th' infulting victor with difdain beſtrode 


Then drew the weapon from his panting heart, 
The recking fibtes clinging to the dart; 
From the wide wound guſh'd out a ſtream of blood, 
And the foul iſſu'd in the purple flood. 
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Unguided now, their mighty maſter ſlain, 
All impotent of aid, transfix'd with grief, 
Unhappy Glaucus heard the dying chief. 


Being ſenſible of approaching death, without any tran!ports of 
rage, or deſire of revenge, he calls to his friend to take care to 
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my: And this he ſays without any regard to himſelf, but-ov't 


And duty. If we conceive this ſaid by the expiring hero, his 
dying looks fixed on his'wounded friend, the ſpear remaining in 
his body, and the viQor ſtanding by in a kind of extaſy fur- 


moving picture. Patroclus all this while, either out of huma- 
mut) or furprize, omits to pull out the ſpear, Which however 


Puts a period to this gallant life, 


Not unreveng'd to bear Sarpedon's death. 60 
That taught by great examples, all may iy 613 
The proftrate prince, and on his boſom trod; 620 


His flying ſteeds the Myrmidens detain, 625 


14 ; og His 


_ generous Prince, which he preſerves in -Kis laſt moments. 
preſerve his body and arm from becoming a prey to the ence 


of the moſt tender concern for his friend's reputation, who mutt = 
for ever become infamous if he fails in this point of hononr 


veying his conqueſt; theſe circumſtances will form a very. 


he does not long forbear, but with it drawing forth his vitals, 
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196 HOMER'S ILIAD. B. xvr 
His painful arm, yet uſeleſs with the ſmart 
Inflicted late by Teucer's deadly dart, 
Supported on his better hand he ſtay d; 
To Fhæbus then ('twas all he could) he pray'd. 
 _ All-ſeeing Monarch! whether Heia's coaſt, 
Or ſacred Ilion thy bright preſence boaſt, 
Pow'rful alike to eaſe the wretch's ſinart; 635 
Oh hear me ! God of ev'ry healing art! . 
Lo! ſtiff with clotted blood, and pierc'd with pain, 
That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro' ev'ry vein; 
I ftand unable to ſuſtain the ſpear," TOS 
And ſigh, at diſtance from the glorious war, 640 
Low in the duſt is great Sarpedon laid, 
Nor Jode vouchſaf'd his hapleſs offspring aid. 
But thou, O-God of Health ! thy ſuccour lend, 
To guard the reliques of my ſlaughter'd friend, 
For thou, tho? diſtant, can'ſt reſtore my might, 645 - 
To head my Lycians, and ſupport the fight, _ 
Apollo heard; and ſuppliant as he ſtood, 
| Nis heay'nly hand reſtrain'd the flux of blood; 
He drew the dolours from the wounded part, 
And breath'd a ſpirit in his riſing heart. 650 
„„ Ca: Renew'd 


| 630 


V. 637. Fd with pain on ue Oo ot 

That thrills my arm, and ſhoots thro) ev'ry wen.) 
 *Thereſeems to be an overſight in this place, Glaucur in the | 
twelfth book had been wounded with an arrow by Texcer at 
the attack of the wall; and here ſo long after, we find him 
ſtill on the field, in the ſharpeſt anguiſh of his wound, the blozd 
net being yet flanch'd, &c. lu the ſpeech that next follows to 
Heclor, there is alſo ſomething liable to cenſure, when he im- 
putes to the negligence of the Trojans the death of Sar pedon, 
of which they knew nothing till that very ſpeech informed 
them. I beg leave to paſs over theſe things without expoſing 
or defending the=1; tho? ſuch as theſe may be ſufficient grounds 
for a moſt inveterate war among the criticks. Magn 


p.xvi, HOMER'S ILTAD. 197 
Renew'd by art divine, the hero ſtands, 

And owns th' aſſiſtance of immortal hands. 

Firſt to the fight his native troops he warms, 

Then loudly calls on Troy's vindictive arms; 

With ample ſtrides he ſtalks from place to place, 655 
Now fires Agenor, now Polydamas ; 


HEnmeas next, and Hector he accoſts; | 
Inflaming thus the rage of all their hoſts. 


What thoughts, regardleſs chief! thy breaſt employ? 5 


Oh too Forgetrul of the friends of Troy ! 660 
Thoſe gen'rous friends, who, from their country far, 
Breathe their brave ſouls out in another's war. 
See! where in duſt the great Sarpedon 8 

In action valiant, and in counſel wiſe, 


Who guarded right, and kept his people free; 655 . 


To all his Lycians loft, and loſt to thee | 

Siretch'd by Patroclus' arm on yonder plains, 8 
Oh ſave from hoſtile rage his lov'd On TR 
Ah! let not Greece his conquer'd trophies boat. 


Nor on his corſe revenge her heroes a 679 . 


He ſpoke j each leader in his grief partook, 

Tr, at the loſs, thro' all her legions 1 ſhook. 
Transfixd with deep regret, they view o 'erthrown 

At once his country's pillar, and their own; 

A chief, who led to Troy's. beleaguer'd wall 675 

A hoſt of heroes, and out- ſhin'd them all. = 

Fir'd, they ruſh on; Firſt Heclor ſeeks the foes, 

And with ſuperior vengeance grecitly glows. 
But o er the dead the fierce Patroclus ſtands, 


And rouzing Hjax, rouz'd the lift ning bands. Ny 


Heroes, be men! be what you were before; 
Oc weigh the great occaſion, and be more, 
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193 HOMER'S TT IA p. r. XVI 


The chief who taught our luſty walls to yield, 
Lies pale in death, extended on the field. 
To guard his body Troy in numbers flies 685 
Tis half the glory to maintain our prize. os 
_ Haſte, ſtrip his arms, the ſlaughter round him ſpread, 
And fend the living Lycians to the dead. RY. 
The heroes kindle at his fierce command ; 
The martial ſquadrons cloſe on either hand; 690 
Here Froy and Lycia charge with loud alarms, 
T heſjalia there, and Greece, oppoſe their arms. 
With horrid ſhouts they circle round the {lain ; 
The clath of armour rings o'er all the plain. 


Great Jove, to ſwell the horrors of the fight, 69x. 


Oer the fierce arnies pours pernicious night, 
And round his fon confounds the. warring hoſts, 
His fate ennobling with a croud of ghoſts. 
| Now Greece gives way, and great Epigeus falls; 


Agacleus' ſon, from Budium's lofty walls: 700. 


Who chas'd for murder thence, a ſuppliant came- 
To Feleus, and the. ſilver- footed dame 
Now ſent to Troy, Achilles arms to aid, 

He pays due vengeance to his kinfman's ſhade- 


Soon as his luckleſs hand had touch'd the dead, 705 


A rocks large fragment thunder'd on his head; 

Hurl'd by. Hectorean force, it cleff. in twain. 

His ſhatter'd helm, and ſtretch'd him o'er-the ſlain. 
CG: 1 N 7 Fierce 


. 698. Great ] ore O the fierce ar mies peur i pernicious 
Night.) Homer calls here by the name of Night, the whirl- 


winds of thick. duſt which riſe from beneath the feet of tbe 


combatants, and which hinder them from knowing. one ano. 
ther. Thus poetry. knows how to convert the moſt natural 
things into miräàcles; theſe two armies are. buried in duſt 
round Sar peden's body.; 'tis. Jupiter who pours upon them 
au obſcure night, to make the battle blocdier, and to ho- 
nonr the funeral of his ſon by a greater number of vic&as 
Eaftaitk jus, | | . 
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5. XVI. HOMER S8 IL IAD. 199 1 
Fierce to the van of fight Patroclus came; #1 
And, like an eagle darting at his game, 710 i 
Sprung on the Trojan and the Lycian band: = 
What ier thy heart, what fury urg'd thy hand, NY 
Oh gen'rouvs Greek ! when with ſull vigour thrown 1 
At Stenelaiis flew the mighty: ſtone, i 
Which ſunk him to the dead; when Troy, too near 71 5: | 1 
That arm, crew back; and Hecker learn'd to fear. a ö A 
Far as an able hand a lance can throw, . 0 
Or at the liſts, or at the fighting foe ; x f 
= 50 far the Trojans from their lines retir'd ; A 
== Till Glaucus, turning, all the reſt inſpir'd, 720 ip 
T ben Bathyc:5ns fell beneath his rage, 8 
The only hope of CHalcon's trembling age: Y 
Wide o'er the land was ſtretch'd his large ami, | 
With ſtately ſeats, and rickes, bleſs di in vain: i 
Him, bold with youth, and eager to purſue. 725 1 
Thy flying Lycians, Glaucus met, and flew : 4 
Pierc'd thro? the boſom with a ſudden wound, 8 
He fell, and falling, made the fields reſound. | 
Th Achaians ſorrow ſor their hero ſlain ; ;4 
With conqu'ring ſhouts theTrojans ſhake the plain, - 39 3 
And croud to ſpoil the dead: the Greeks oppole ; 1 
An iron circle round the carcaſs grows. 4 
| Then brave Laogonus refign'd his breath, . x 
 Diſpateh's by Merion. to the ſhades of death'; | I | 
On Ida's holy hill he made abode, 735 | F 
The prieſt of Jode, and honour'd- like his God. 'F 
Between the jaw and ear the jav'lin went; Þ 
The foul, exhaling, iſſu'd at the vent. | E 
His ſpear Areas at the victor threw, . | 
Who ſtooping forward from the death withirew 3 740 1 
The lance hifs'd harmleſs on his cov ring mield, 4 
Aud iremblin g ſhook, ard roQted 1 in the- fleld; 3 ; 
There 


a0 HOMER'S ELEAD, B.xVt; 


There yet ſcarce ſpent, it quivers on the plain, 
Sent by the great Æneas arm in vain. =_ 
Swift as thou art (the raging hero cries) 7445 | 
And {kill'd in dancing to diſpute the prize, | 

My ſpear the deſtin'd paſſage had it found, 


Vain are thy vaunts ; Succeſs is till from Heav n; 
This inſtant ſends hes down to P'uto's coaſt, 755 
Mine is the glory, his thy parting ghoſt. 8 


In glcrious action, is the taſk of war. 


- Great Merion follows, and new ſhouts ariſe : 


The labcurs of the woodman's axe reſound ; 


+3 


S 


þ co FWY 


Had fix'd thy active vigour to the ground. 
Oh valiant leader of the Dardan hoft } 
(Infulted Merion thus retorts the boaſt) - "960 
Strong as you are, tis mortal force you truſt, 
An arm as ſtrong way ſtretch thee in the duſt. 
And if to this my lance thy fate be givn, 
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O friend (Menetius' fon this anſwer gave) 
With words to combat, ill befits the brave: 
Not empty boaſts the ſons of 7 roy repel, 
Your ſword muſt plunge them to the ſhades of hell, 
Do ſpeak, beſeems the council; but to dare 761 


This ſaid, Patroclus to the battle flies; 


Shields, helmets rattle, as the warriors cloſe; 763 
And thick and heavy ſounds the ſtorm of blows, | 
As thro'-the thrilling vale, or mountain ground, 


| Blows following blows are heard re-echoing wide,” 


W hile crackling foreſts fall on ev'ry fide. i 
f Thus 


v. 746. Aud 22 in dancing. 1 This ſtroke of ew upon 
1 is founded on the cuſtom: of his country. Fol the 
Crelans were pech! 'arly addied to this exerciſe, and in parti- 

cular are ſaid to have invented the Pyrrhic dance, which was 


performed in complete arniour. Sce Note on V. 797. in the. 
thirteenth book. 
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Thus echo d all the fields with loud alarms, + 
80 fell the warriors, and ſo rung their arms. 

Now great Sarpedon, on the ſandy ſhore, 
= His heav'nly form defac' d with duſt and gore, 5 
And ſtuck with darts by warring heroes ſhed, 775 
W Lies undiſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar dead. 
His long-diſputed corſe the chiefs incloſe, 
On ev'ry ſide the buſy combat grows ; 
Thick, as beneath ſome ſhepherd's thatch'd abode, 
(The pails high-foaming with a milky flood ) 78⁰ 
The buzzing flies, a perſevering train, Es 
Inceſſant ſwarm, and chas'd return again. 
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Fove view'd the combat with a ſtern ſurvey, 1 
And eyes that flaſh'd mtolerable day; gs 1 
Fix'd on the field his ſigbt, his breaſt debates 7856 0 
. The vengeance due, and meditates the fates; 2 
= Whether to urge their prompt effect, and call 4 
The force of Hector to Patroclus fall, _ 
This inſtant fee his ſhort-liv'd trophies won. 3 
And firetch him breathleſs on his laughter d ſon ; 790 | 3 
Or yet, with many a fouPs untimely flight, 1 
Augment the ſame and horror of the fight? 1 
To crown Achilles valiant friend with praiſe 5 | 1 
At length be dooms; and this his laſt of days —_ 
Shall ſet in glory; bids him drive the foe; 79998 
Nor unattended, fee the ſhades below. | | i 
Then Hecter's mind he fills with dire diſmay ; | I 
He mounts his car, and calls his hoſts away, | | ; 
Sunk with Troy's heavy fates, he ſees decline XZ 
| The ſcales of Jowe, and pants with awe divine. 800 1 
Then, nor before, the hardy Lycians fled, a 
And left their monarch with the common dead: g 


Around, in heaps on heaps, a dreadful wall 
Of carnage riſes, as the heroes fall. 


(68 1 
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| (So Jove decreed !) At length the Greeks obtain bog 


The prize conteſted, and deſpoil the ſlain. 

The rediant arms are by Patroclus borne, 
|  Fazroclus' ſhips the glorious ſpoils adorn. 

Þ Then thus to Habus, in the realms above, 
Spoke from his throne the cloud-co mpelling Jowve. $19 
Deſcend, my Phebus! on the Phrygian plain, 
And from the fight convey Sarpedon ſlain; 

Then bathe his body in the cryſtal flood, 


| ' With Cuſt diſhonour'd, and deform'd with blood: 
Oierr all his limbs ambroſial odours ſhed, 815 
And with celeſtial robes adorn the dead. 


Thoſe rites diſcharg'd, his facred corſe bequeath 
To the ſoft arms of filent Sleep and Death; 
They to his friends the mournful charge ſhall bear, 
His friends a tomb and pyramid ſhall rear; 820 
What honours. mortals after-death receive, 5 
Thoſe una vailing honours we may give! 
Atollo bows, and from mount Ida's height, 
Swift to the field precipitates his flight; . 
Thence from the war'the breathleſs hero bore, 825 
Veil'd in a cloud, to ſilver Si mois ſhore: _ 
There bath'd his honourable wounds, and dreſt 
His manly members in th' immortal veſt; 
And with perfumes of ſweet ambroſial dews, 
Reftores his freſhneſs, and bis form renews. 830 
Then Sleep and Deatb, two twins of winged race, 
Of maatchleſs ſwiftneſs, but of ſilent pace, 


Receiv'd 


v. 831. Then Sleep and Death, Gc.] Itis the notion of Eu. 
Rathius, that by this interment of Sarpedon, where Sleep and 
Death are concerned, Hamer leerns to intimate, that there Was: 
nothing elſe but an empty monument of that hero in He; 
for he delivers him not to any real or ſolid perſons, but to ce? 
tain unſubſtantial Phantoms to conduct his bod) thither. = 
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Receiv 'd Sarpedan, at the God's command, 
And in a moment reach'd the Lycian land; 


The corſe amidſt his weeping friends they TY 838 


Where endleſs honcurs wait the ſacred ſhade. 
Mean while Patroclus pours along the plains, | 

With foaming. courſers, and with looſen'd reins. 

Fierce on the Trojan and the Lycian crew, 


Ah, blind to fate! thy henglpng fury flew : 840 


Againſt what fate and pow'rful Jobe ordain, 
Vain was thy friend's command, thy courage vain. 


For he the God, whoſe counſels uncontroul'd 
Diſmay the mighty, and confound the bold: 
The God who gives, reſumes, and orders all, 845. 
He urg'd thee on, and urg'd thee on to fall. 


was forced (continues my author). to make uſe of theſe ma- 
chines, fince there were no other deitics he could with any. 
Ukelihood employ about this work; for the ancients (as ap- 
pears from Euripides, Hippolyto) had a ſaperſtition that all dead 
bodies were offenſive to the Gods, they being of a nature celc- 
ſlial and uncorruptible. But this laſt remark is impertinent, 


| fince we ſee in this place Apollo is employed 1 in adorning and * 


embalming the body of Sar, eden. 


Wbat l think better accounts for the Pa "WO is what Phi- | 


5 firatus in Heroicis affirms, that this alludes to a piece of anti- 
quity. ** The Lycians ſhewed the body of Sar pedon, ſtre we'd 


** ever with aromatical ſpicess in ſuch a:graceful compoſure, _ 
„that he ſeemed to be only afleep: And it was this that gave 


* rife to the fiction of Homer, that his rites were performed by 
Sleep and Death, 


But after all theſe refined obs als. it is probable the 
Poet intended only to repreſent the death of this favourite fon. 
of Jupiter, and one of his moſt amiable characters, in a gen- 
tle and agrecable view, Without any circumſtances of dread 

and horror; intimating by this fiction, that he was delivered. 


out:of all the tumults and miſeries of life by two Imaginary 
Deities, Sleep and Death, who alone can give mankind cale 
and denemption from their. misfortunes. 
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Who firſt, brave hero! by that arm was Ca, 
Who laſt, beneath thy vengeance preſs'd the plain ; 
When heav'n itſelf thy fatal fury led. 
And call'd to fill the number of the dead) 
Adreſtus firſt ; Autonous next ſucceeds ; 
Echeclus follows ; next young Megas bleeds : 4 
Epi ſtor, Menalippus, bite the ground; 
The laughter, Elaſus and Mulius crown'd 
Then ſunk Pylartes to eternal night; 855 
The reſt diſperſing, truſt their fates to flight 
Now Troy had ttoop'd beneath his matchlefs pow i, 
But flaming Phebus kept the ſacred tow'r. 
Thrice at the battlements Patroclus trook, 
His blazing Apis thrice Apollo ſhook: : $60 
He try'd the fourth; when, burſting from a cloud, 
A more than. mortal voice was heard aloud: 
Patroclus ! ceaſe: This heav'n-defended wall 
Defies thy lance; not fated yet to fall; 
Thy friend, thy greater far, it ſhall withſtand, $65 
Troy ſhall not ſtoop ev'n to Achilles hard. 
So ſpoke the God, who darts celeſtial fires : 
1 The Greek obeys him, and with awe retires, 
— While Hector, checking at the Scaan gates 
0 His ee ee in his breaſt debates, 5 | 
e . : 


850 


d 43 A P% © it 


1 . v. PT rr, fil, Brave hay. &c.}] The vet ina very 
p: | moving and ſolemn way turns his diſcourſe to Patreclus. He 
. does not accoſt his muſe, as it is uſual with him to do, but en- 
. quires of the hero himſelf who was the firſt, and who the laſt, | 
x who fell by his hand? This addreſs diſtinguiſhes and ſignalizes | 
b Patreclus, (to whom Homer uſes it more frequently, than 1 re- 
. member on any other occaſion) as if he was ſome genius or di- 
. vine being, and at the ſame time tt ver pathetical, and apt 
j to move our compaſſion, The ſame kind of apoſtrophe is uſed 
by Virgil to Camilla. 


z 5 Quem te; primum, quem poftremum, a aſpera virgo ! 
| D ejici: ? Aut quot Kumi marienita cor pora e 
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r. VI. 


Or in the field his forces to employ, = 

Or draw the troops within the walls of Trey. 

Thus while he thought, beſide him Phebus. food, 

In Afius' ſhape, who reign'd by Fangar's flood; : 
(Thy brother, Hecuba | from Dymas ſprung, 876 


A valiant warrior, havghty, bold, ard young.) 


Thus he accoſts him. What a ſhameful ſight! 
Gods! is it Hector that forbears the fight ? 
Were thine my vigour, this ſucceſsful ſpear 


Should ſoon convince thee of ſo falſe a fear. 880 


Turn then, ah turn thee to the field of fame, 
And in Patroclus blocd efface thy ſhame z 
Perhaps Apollo ſhall thy arms ſucceed, 

And heay'n ordains him by thy lance to bleed. 9 5 
80 ſpoke th' inſpiring God; then took his flight, 
And plung'd amidſt the dumult of the fight. 886 
He bids Cebrion drive the rapid car: | , 
The laſh reſounds ; the courſers ruſh to war. 

The God the Grecians ſinking fouls depreſt, 


5 And pour'd ſwift ſpirits tlro' each Trojan breaſt, 390 
Ml Pat troclus lights, impatient for the fight; 


A ſpear his left, a ſtone employs his right: 


With all his nerves he drives it at the foe ; 


Pointed above, and rough and groſs below: 


The falling ruin cruſh'd Cebrion's head,  B3gg 


(The lawleſs offspring of King Priam's bed 1 
His front, brows, eyes, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound, 
The burſting balls dropt ſighileſs to the ground. 
The charioteer, while yet he held the rein, 


Struck from the car, falls headlong on the plain. goo 


To the dark ſhades the ſoul unwilling glides, 
* the proud victor chus his fall derides. 
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| Good heav'ns ! what active feats yon? artift ſhows, 
What ſkilful divers are our Phrygran foes ! Pot 
V. 904. What 'Ailful divers, Ke.) Phe original is literally 
thus; Ti pity he is not nearer the ſea, he would furniſb vid 
3 of excellent eiſters, and the ſlorms would not frighte 
im; ſee haw he exerciſes and 9 the top of bii cha. 
riot into the plain! Who would think that there were ſuch god 
divers at Troy? This ſeems to be alittle too long; and if thi 
_ paſſage be really Homer's, I could almoſt ſwear that he inten» 
ded to let us know, that a good foldier may be an indifferent 
eſter. But very much doubt whether this paſſage be hit: 
It is very likely theſe five laſt verſes were added by ſome of 


| the antient criticks, whoſe caprices Homer has frequently un- 


dergone: or perhaps ſome of the rhapſodiſts, who in reciting 
his verſes, made additions of their own to pleaſe their audi. 
tors. And what perſuades me of its being fo, is, that 'tis by 
no means probable that Patroclus, Who had lately blamed 
Meriene, for his little raillery againſt AZneas, and told him, 


that 'twas not by raillery or inveCtive that they were to re- 
 ®* pel the Trojans, but by dint of blows ; that Council required 


% words, but War deeds:“ It is by no means probabte, I ſay, 
that the ſame Patree/ns would forget that excellent precept, 
and amuſe himſelf with raillery, eſpecially in the fight of Hers 
tir. I am therefore of opinion that Patroclus aid no more 
than this verſe, N Tiras, &c. Good Gods] 'what an ative 


Trojan it ts, and how cleverly he dives; and that the five fol- 


lowing are ſtrangers, tho? very ancient. Dacter, ' 
lmuſt juſt take notice, that, however mean or ill placed 
_ theſe railleries may appear, there have not been wanting ſuch; 
fond lavers of Homer a: have admired and imitated them, 
M lion bimſelf is of this number, as may be ſeen from thoſe 
Fety low jeſts, which he has put into the mouth. of Satan and 
his ange] in the ſixth book, What Aneas ſays to Merimer 


upon his dancing, is nothing fo trivial as thoſe lines; where, 


after the diſploſion of their-diabolical enginry, angel rolling on 
arch-angel, they are thus derided, | ES 


When we propounded terms Ss 
© Of compoſition, ſtrait they chang'd their minds, 
© Flew off, and into {range vagaries fell, 5 
* As they would dance; yet for a dance they ſeem'd 
* Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhape, 
For joy of offer'd peace c. 
Terms that amus'd 'em all, 


F ˙Ü A 9 on, ? 


* 2 
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Mark with what eaſe they ſink into the fand ! 9053 

Pity ! that all their praRtice is by land. . 
Then ruſhing ſudden on his proſtrate prize, 

To ſpoil the carcaſs fierce Patroclus flies: 

Swift as a lion, terrible and bold, 

That ſweeps the fields, depopulates the fold, 910 

Pierc'd thro! the dauntleſs heart, then tumbles flain, 

And from his fatal courage finds his bane. 

At once bold Hector leaping from his car, 

Defends the body, and provokes the war. 


— 


Thus for ſome ſlaughter'd hind, with equal rage, 91 5 | 


Two lordly rulers of the wood engage: 

Stung with fierce hunger, each the prey invades, 

And echoing roars tebellow thro” the ſhades. 

Stern Hector faſtens on the warrior's head. 
And by the foot Patroclus drags the dead, 920 
While all around, confuſion, rage, and fright 

Mix the contending hoſts in mortal fight, 

$o pent by hills, the wild winds roar aloud 

In the deep boſom of fome gloomy wood ; 


Leaves, arms, and trees aloft in air are blown, O25; 
The broad oaks crackle, and the Sykvans groan ; 


This way and thaf, the rattling thicket bends, 
And the whole foreſt in one craſh defcends. 
Nct with lefs noife, with leſs tumultuous: rage, 


In dreadful ſhock the mingled hoſts engage. 930 


Darts ſhow'r'd on darts, now round the carcaſs ring 4 
Nou flights of arrows bounding from the ftring; 
Stones follow ſtones 3 ſonie clatter on the fields, 
Some hard, and nn the ſounding ſhields. 


And fumbled many; Sho receives them rig ut 
Had need from head to foot well underſtand ; 
Not underſtood this gift they have beſides, 
© Thy ſhew us when our foes walk not Sets 
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208 WOMER'S II IAD. B. Xr. 
But where the riſing whirlwind clouds the plains, 935 
Sunk in ſoft duſt the mighty chief remains, | 
. And ſtretch'd in death, forgets the guiding reins!) 

Now flaming from the Zenith, Sol had drivn 
| His fervid orb thro' half the vault of heavn; 
While on each hoſt with equal tempeſt fell 940 
The ſhow'ring darts, and numbers ſunk to hell. 
But when his evening wheels o'erhung the main, 
Glad conqueſt reſted on the Grecian train. 

Then from amidſt the tumult and alarms, 

They draw the conquer'd corſe, and radiant arms. 945 
Then raſh Patroclus with new fury glows, | 
And breathing ſlaughter, pours amid the foes, / 

Thrice on the preſs like Mars himſelf he flew, 7 

And thrice three heroes at each onſet flew, - 

There ends thy glory ! there the fates untwine 950 

The laſt, black remnant of ſo bright a line; 
Apollo dreadful ſtops thy middle way; 

Death calls, and heav'n allows no longer yt 

For lo! the God, in duſky clouds enſhrin'd, 
Approaching dealt a ſtagg'ring blow behind. 953 
The weighty ſhock his neck and ſhoulders feel; 

25 His eyes flaſh ſparkles, his ſtunn'd ſenſes reel | 
In giddy darkneſs : Far to diſtance flung, 
His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 


— 


Ah les 


v. 982. Apollo dreadfel, &e.} 16 Homer is eſotred to do 
any thing extraordinary, or ah? oa which his readers may 
not very well reliſh, he takes care however to prepare them 
by degrees for receiving ſuch innovations, He had before 

given us a ſketch of this trick of the Gods in the thirteenth 
ig where Neptune. ſerves Alcathoiis much in the ſame man- 
ner. Apollo here carries it a little farther; and both thele 
are ſpecimens of what we are to expect from Miner va at the 

death of Hedt;r in It, 22. 


SE. xvi HOMER'S IL IA D aog 


Achilles plume is ſtain'd with duſt and gore, 950 
That plume, which never ftoop d to earth before, 
Long us'd, untouch'd in fighting fi fields 10 ſhine, 

And ſhade the temples of the man divine. 

Jove dooms it now on Heclor's helm-to nod; 1 
Not long — for fate purſues him and the God. 965 
His ſpear in ſhivers falls: His ample ſhield | 

= - Drops from his arm: His baldrick ſtrows the feld: 
Tube corſlet his aſtoniſh'd breaſt forſakes 
Looſe is each joint; each nerve with horror ſhakes. 
Stupid he ſtares, and all-aſſiſtleſs ſtands; 970 
Such is the force of more than mortal hands ! 

A Dardan youth there was, well known to Fe, 
From Panthus ſprung, Euphorbus was his name; 
Fam'd for the manage of the foaming ore; -. 
Skill'd in the dart, and matchleſs in the-courſe : 975 
Full twenty knights he tumbled from the car, 

While yet he learn'd his rudiments of war. 

His vent'rous ſpear fir: drew the hero's gore; 

He firuck, he wounded, but he durit no more: 
Nor tho' difarm'd, Patroclus fury ſtood: 980 . 
But ſwift withdrew the long-protended wood, 
And turn'd him ſhort, and herded in the crowd. 
Thus, by an arm divine, and mortal ſpear, 
Wounded at once, Patroclus yields to Tens, 
Retnes for ſuccour to his ſocial train, 986 
And flies the fate which heav'n decreed, in vain. 
Stern He@or, as the bleeding chief he views, 

Breaks thro” the ranks, and his retreat purſues : 

The lance arreſts him with a mortal wound; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms reſound. 990 
With him all Greece was ſunk; that moment all 
Her yet furviving heroes ſcea'd to fall. . 
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So ſcorch'd with heat along the deſart ſhore, 
Tue roaring lion meets a briſtly boar, 
_ Faſt by the ſpring; they both diſpute the flood, 906 
With flaming eyes, and jaws beſmear'd with blood; 
At length the ſov'reign ſavage wins the ſtrife, 
And the torn boar reſigns his thirſt and life. 
Patroclus thus, ſo many chiefs o'erthrown, _ 
So many lives effus'd, expires his own. 1000 
As dying now at Hector's feet he lies, „ 
He ſternly views him, and triumphing cries: 
Lie there, Parroclus ! and with thee, the joy 
Thy pride once promis'd, of ſubverting Trey; 

The fancy'd ſcenes of Ilion wrapt in flames, 100g 
And thy ſoft pleaſures ſerv'd with captive dames! 
Unthinking man! I fought, theſe tow'rs to free, 

And guard that beauteous race from Lords like thee; 
But thou a prey to vultures ſhalt be mad 

Thy own Achilles cannot lend thee aid; 1010 
Tho' much at parting that great chief might ſay, 
And much enjoin thee, this important day, e 

„Return not, my bra ve friend (perhaps he ſaid ) 

Without the bloody arms of Hedor dead.“ 
He ſpoke, Patrocſ us march'd, and thus he ſped. 1015 
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Supine, and wildly gazmg on the ſkies, 
With faint, expiring breath, the chief replies. 8 
. | „„ i Vain 


V. 1003. Lie there, Patroclus! Cc. ] There is much ſprit 
in this ſarcaſm of Hector upon Patreclus Nor is Achilles TY 
empt from the ſeverity of the reflection, who (as he imagines) 
| has perſuaded his deareſt friend to attempt exploits that were 

impracticable. He touches him allo, for ſtaying at home in 

ſecurity himlelf, and encouraging Patroclur to undertake this 
perilous adventure, und to ſeck after ſpoils which he was never 
Uke to enjoy. Euſtalbiu . 5 EC | 
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Vain boaſter! ceaſe, and know the pow Is dire, 

Jowe's and Apollo 's is this deed, not thine; 

To heav'n is ow'd whate' er your own you call, 1020 

And heav'n itſelf diſarm'd me ere my fall. 

Had twenty mortals, each thy match in might, 

Oppos'd me fairly, they had ſunk in fig. :: 

By Fate and Phabus was 1 firſt o erthrown, 

Fupborbus next; the third mean part thy own. 1028 
But thou, imperious ! hear my lateſt breath; 

The Gods inſpire it, and it ſounds thy death, 

Inſulting man! thou ſhalt be ſoon, as I; 

Black fate hangs o'er thee, and thy hour draws nigh; 

Ev'n now on life's laſt verge I ſee thee ſtand, 1030 

1 ſee thee fall, and by Achilles“ hand. 
He faints; the ſoul unwilling wings her way, 

(The beauteous body left a lcad of clay) 
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It is an opinion of great antiquity, that _ the "7 is on the 
point of being delivered from the body, and makes a nearer 
approach to the divine nature, at ſuch a time its views are 
ſtronger and clearer, -and the mind-endowed with a ſpirit of 
true prediction. So Artemon of Miletum ſays in his book of 
dreame, that when the ſoul has collected all its powers from 
every limb and part of the body, and is juſt ready to be ſever- 
ed from it, at that time it becomes prophetical. Secyates alſo 
in his defence to the Athenians, am now arrived at the 
verge of life, wherein it is familiar with people to foretell +» 
what will come to.paſs.?” Euſftathius. | 


This opinion ſeems alluded to in thoſe admirable. lines of 
Waller. ä 


2 Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
2 Who ſtand upon the threſhold of the new.” 


V. 1032. The death of Patroclus.] I ſometimes think lam 
in reſpect to Homer much like Sancho Panca with regard to 
Don Ngixete. I believe upon the whole that no mortal ever 
came near bim for wiſdom, learning, and all good qualities, 
dometimes there arc certain ſtarts: which J cannot tell 


what | 
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Flits to the lone, uncomfortable coaſt; 
A naked, wand ring, melancholy ghoſt! 10% 
N 01 - 545: 0M 

"what to make of, and am forced to owa that my maſter is 2 

little out of the way, if not quite beſide himſelf The preſent 
paſſage of the death of Patroclut, attended with ſo many oddcir. 
cumſtances to - erthrow this hero, (who might, for all I can 
ſee, as decently have fallen by the force of Hector) are what [ 

am ata loſs to excuſe, and muſt indeed (on my own opinion) 
give them up to the criticks, Lreally think almoſt all thoſe 
parts in Homer which have been obje&ed againſt with moſt 
clamour and fury, are honeſtly defenfible, and none of them 
(to confeſs my private ſentiment) ſeem to me to be faults of 
any conſideration, except this conduct in the death of. Patri. 
clus, the length of Næſtor's diſcourſe in Lib. 11. the ſpeech of 

Acbilles's horſe in the 19th. the converſation of that hero with 

 Zneasin Lib. 20. and the manner of Hecter's flight round the 
walls of Troy, in Lib 22. I hope, after ſo free a confeſſion, 
no reaſonable modern will think me touched with the 
"Owenpoavia of Madam Dacier and others. Lam ſenſible of the 
extremes which mankind run into, in extolling and deprecia- 
ting authors: We are not more. violent and uareafonable ia 
attacking thoſe who are not yet eſtabliſhed in fame, than in 

_ defending thoſe who are; even in every minute trifle. Fame 

is a debt, which when we have kept from people as long as we 
can, we pay with a prodigious intereſt, which amounts to twice 
the value of the principal. Thus it is with ancient works as 
with ancient coins, they paſs for a valt deal more than 
they were worth at firſt; and he ory obſcurities and de- 
formities which time has thrown upon them, are the ſa- 
ered ruſt, which enhances their value to all true lovers of at- 
tiquity. 3 %% rt I | 5 
hut as I have owned what ſeem my author's faults, and 
ſubſcribed to the opinion of Herace, that Homer ſometimes 
| nods; I think 1 ought to add that of Longinas as to ſuch negli- 

\ gence. I can no way ſo well conclude the notes to this book as 

with the tranſlation of it. „„ 3 | 
© It may not be improper to diſcuſs the queſtion in gene- 
„ral, which of the two is the more eſttmable, fauity fub- 
« line, or a faultleſs mediocrity ? and conſequently, if of two 
© 46 works, one has the greater number of beauties, and the 
other attains directly tothe ſublime, which of theſe ſhall in 
equity carry the prize? Iam really perſuaded that the true 
4 fſublime is incapable of that purity which we find in compo- 
„ {tions of a lower ſtrain, and in effect that $00 mech 


on. et (“ß 


\} 


On the pale carcaſe, thus addreſs'd the dead, 
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; Then Her pauſing, as his eyes he fed 


re ſinks the ſpirit of an author ; whereas the caſe is generally 


« the ſame with the favourites of nature, and thoſe of fortune, 


« who with the beſt economy cannot in the great abundance 
they are bleſt with, attend to the minuter articles of their 


« expence, Writers of à cool imagination are cautious in their 
« management, and venture nothing merely to gain the cha- 


6 raCter of being correct: but the ſublime is bold and enter- 


&« priſing, notwithſtanding that on every advance the danger en- 


« creaſeth. Here probably ſome will ſay that men take a ma- 
« licious ſatisfaction in expoſing the blemiſhes of an author, 


ee that his errors are never forgot, while the moſt exquiſite 


4 beauties leave but very imperfec traces on the memory, 
To obviate this objection, Iwill ſolemnly declare, that in 
my criticiſms on Homer and other authors, who are univer- 

% ally allowed to be authentic ſtandards of the ſublime, tho“ 


« [have cenſured their failings with as much freedom as any 


one, yet I have not preſumed to accuſe them of voluntary 
« faults, but have gently remarked ſome little defects and 
negligences, which the mind being intent on nobler ideas 
did not condeſcend to regard. And on theſe principles I will 
venture to lay it down for a maxim, that the ſublime (pure- 
Ay on account of its grandeur) is preferable to all other kinds 
_ «of ſtyle, however it may fall into ſome inequalities, The 
« Argonauticks of Apellonius are faultleſs in their kind; and 


« The:critus hath ſhewn the bappieſt vein imaginable for 


« paſtoral*, excepting thoſe in which he has deviated from the 


country: And yet if it were put to your choice, would you 


have your name deſcend to polterity with the reputation f 


« either of thoſe poets, rather than that of Hamer ? Nothing 
can be more correct than the Erigene of Erat:Ahenes : bur 


is he therefore greater port than Arciile.hus, in whoſe 


6« compo!ures peripicuity and order are often wanting; the 
„divine fury of his genius being too impatient for reſtraint, 
* and ſuperior to law ? Again, do you prefer the: odes of Bac- 


_ ®* chilides to Pindar's, or the ſcenes of Ten of Chies to thoſe of 


* Sphecles Their writings are allowed to be correc, polite 
and delicate; whereas, on the other hand, Piadar and So- 


© phocles ſometimes hurry on with the greateſt impetuoſity, 
and like a devouring flame ſeize and let on fire whatever 


86 2 . 0 

___ Eves in their way; but on a ſudden the conflagration is 

© extinguiſhed, and m. 

„ting uiſne d, an they miſerably flag when no body expects 
it. Vet none have, 


little diſceramæat as not to prefer the 
VV r. II. R 
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From whence this boding ſpeech, the ſtern decree 
Of death denonnc'd, or way denounc'd to me ? 
Why not as well Achilles fate be giv'n . 1040 
To lle2or's lapce? Who knows the will of heav'n? 
Penſive he faid ; then preſſing as he lay 

His breathleſs boſem, tore the lance away; 

And upwards caſt the corps: The reeking Went 
Ile ſhakes, and charges the bold charioteer. 1045 
Fut ſwift Automedon with loogned reins 
| Rapt in the chariot o'er the diſtant plains, 

Far from bis rage th' immortal courſers drove; 
Th; immortal courfers were the gift of  Jove. 


4 ſingle O-difus of S, Pboclei to all the Tragedies that Ton ever 
85 brought on the ſtage. 8 
In our deciſions therefore on the characters of theſe great ; 
men, who have illuſtrated what is uſeful and netefſary with 
all the graces and elevation of ſtile z we muſt impartially 
„ confeſs that, with all their errors, they have more perfec- 
tions than the nature of man can almoſt be conceived capa» 
ple of attaining : For it is merely human to excel in other 
_* kinds of writing, but the ſublime ennobleth our nature, and 
«4+ makes near approaches to divinity: He who commits no 
«+ faults, is barely read without cenſure ; but a genius truly 
*+ great excites admiration, In ſhort, the maguificence of @ | 
« ſingle period in one of theſe wimirable authors, is ſufficient 
„to atone for all their defects Nay, farther, if any one 
*« ſhould collect from Hemer, Demoſthenes, Plato, and other 
% celebrated heroes of autiquity, the little errors that have 
« ejcaped them; they would not bear the leaſt proportion to the 
„infinite beauties to be met with in every page of their wri- 
** tings. It is on this account that envy, through ſo many | 
© ages, hath never been able to wreſt from them the prize of * 
** eloquence Which their merits have ſo juſtly acquired; An 
*« acq"ifition which they {till are, and will in Ny e 8 
% continue poſſeſſed of, 


++ As lung as ſtreams in filver mazes rove, 
Or (prinz with annual green renews the gro ve. | 
| Mr. Fenton, 
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The ARGUMENT, 


The french. battle, for the* 18 of N 
T acts of An 8 


1 upon the death 7 bare defends bis 
bedy from the enemy; Euphorbus, <vho attempts it, is ſlain, 
Hector advancing, Menelaus retires; but ſem returns with 
Ajax, and drives him off. This 8 objects to Hector as a 
Higbt, who thereupon puts on the armour he had won from Patro- : 
_ clus, and renews the battle, The Greeks give way, till 
Ajax rallies them: Fneas ſuſtains the Trojans, Æneas and | 
Hector attempt the charist of Achilles, hieb is berne off by 


Automedon. The: horſes of Achilles deplore the loſs of Patro- : 


+ clus: Jupiter covers bis body coitb a thick darkneſs : The noble 
prayer of Ajax, on that occaficn. Menelaus ſends Antilochus 
to Achilles, with the news of Patroclus's death: Then returns 

te the fight, where, tho" attacked with the utmoſt fury, he and 

 Meriones, - aſſiſted by the Ajaxes, bear eff the body to the ſhips. 


The time is the cvening of the eight and en day. The 


ſcene lier i in the . befere . 


THE 
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On the cold ground divine Patroclus ſpread, - 
Lies pierc'd with wounds among the vulgar dead, 
Great Menelaus, touch'd with gen'rous woe, 

| rings. to the front, and guards him from the foe : 


M7: Thus 


* This is the only beck of the Iliad which is a continued de- 
ſcription of & battle, without any digreſſion or epiſode, that 


ſerves fox an interval to refreſh the reader. The heavenly 


machines too are fewer than in any other. Homer ſeems to 
bave truſted wholly to the force of hi own genius, as ſufficient. 


to ſupport him, whatſoever lengths he was carried by it. But 


that ſpirit which animates the original, is what I am ſenſible 

evaporates ſo much in my hands; that, tho“ I cannot thick my 
author tedious, I ſhould have made him ſeem ſo, if had not 
trantlated this book with all poſſible conciſeneſs. I hope there 
is nothing material omitted, though the verſion confilts but of 


ſixty-five lines more than the original. 


However, one may obſerve there are more turns of fortune, | 


More defeats, more rallyings, more accidents, in this battle, 


than in any other; becauſe it was to be the laſt wherein the 


Greeks and Trojans were upon equal terms before the return 


of Achilles : and beſides, all this ſerves to introduce the chief | 


hero with the preater pomp and dignity, 
V. 3. Great Menelau: 


ta Clear Menelaus iro. the imputations of idle and etreminate, 


caſt 
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Fruit of her throes, and firſi-born of her loves; 


f 
218 nomrR's ILlAD B. 111 
Thus, round her new-fall'n young, the heifer moves, 5 
caſt on him in ſome parts of the Poem; he ſets him in the front 
of the arn:y, expoſing himſelf to dangers in defending the body 
of Patreclus, and gives him the conqueſt of Eupher bus, who 


had the firſt hand ip his death. He is repreſented as the fore. - 


moſt who appears in his defence, not only as one of a like 
diſpoſition of mind with Patreelus, a kind and generous 


friend; but as being more immediately concerned in ho- 


nour to protect from injuries the body of a bero that fell in 


his cauſe, Enuftathius, See the Note on v. 271. of the third 


B 4 > e . | 
V. 6, Thus rund her new fall'n young, &c.] Ia this com- 
. pariſon, as Euſtathius has very well obſerved, the Poet, accom- 


modating himſelf to the occaſion, means only to deſcribe the 
a ffeckion Menelaus had for Patreclus, and the manner in which 


| lie preſented himſelf to defend his body: And this comparifan 


is io much the more juſt and agreeable, as Menelaus was a 
Frince full of gooducſs and mildneſs. He muſt have little 


ſenſe or knowledge in Poetry, who tainks that it ought to be 


_- 


- compariſos. 


ſuppreſſed, It is true, we ſhould not ule it now-a-days, by 


reaſon of the low ideas we have of the animals from which 
it is derived; but thoſe not being the ideas of Homer's time, 
they could not hinder him from making a proper uſe of ſuch. 
Dacrier, © = | . 
V. id, Thus reund ber new-fall'n young, & e.] It ſeems to me 


remarkable tbat the ſeveral compariions to illuſtrate the con- 
cern for Patreclu are taken from the moſt tender ſentiments 


of nature. 
conſiders him as a child, and himſelf as his mother. 


Achilles, in the beginning of the fixteenth book, 
The ſor- 


row of Menelaus is here deſcribed, as that of a heifer for her 


—yourg one, | 
lent temper and goodneſs of Patroclus, which is expreſſed in that 


Perhaps theſe are deſigned to intimate the excet- 


se elogy of him in this book, v. 671, nacu yap imigale. 


paeiiyoy tivar, He knew how to be good-natured te all nen. 
This gave all mankind theſe ſentiments for him, and no doubt 
the ſame is ſtrongly pointed at by the uncommon concern of 


the whole army to reſcue his bod. 


The difſimilitude of Manners between theſe two friends, 


- Achilles and Patroclus, is very obſervable : Such friendſhips 
» are not uncommon, and | have often aſſigned this reaſon for 


qualities in others which they want themlelves. 
better ifapplicd to providence, which aſſociates men of difie- 


them, that it is natural for men to ſeek the aſſiſtance of thok 
| That is (till 


reak 
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Ard anxious, (helpleſs as he lies, and bare) 
Turns and returns her, with a mother's care, 
Orpos d to each that near the carcaſs came, 8 

Hiss broad ſhield glimmers, and his lances flame, 10 
The ſon of Farthus, ſkilld the dart to fend, 
yes the dead hero, and inſults the friend. 
This hand, A:rides, laid Patroclus low 3 
Warrior! deſiſt, nor ten pt an equal blow: 
To me the ſpoils, my proweſs won, reſignz 15 
Depart with life, and leave the glory mine 
The Trojan thus: the Spartan miorarch burn'd 
With gen'rous anguiſh, ard in ſcorn return'd : In 
Laugh'ſt thou not, Jobe! ſrom thy ſuperior throne, 
When mortals boaſt of proweſs not their own? 20 
Not thus the lion glories in his might. 
Nor panther braves his ſpotted foe in fight; 

Nor thus the boar (thoſe terrors of the plain) 

Man only veunts his force, and vaunts in vain. 


672" 
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But far the vaineſt of the boaſtſul kind, 5 25 
"Theſe ſons of Panthus vent their baughty mind. 


rent and contrary qualities, in order to make a more perfect 
ſyſtem, But, whatever is cuſtomary in nature, Hemer had a 
| Food poetical reaſon for it; for it affords many incidents to 
illuſtrate the manners of them both mere ſtrongly; and is 
What they call a contraſte in painting,  _ ee 
V. 11. The fin of Panthus.) The conduc of Homer is admi- 
Table, in bringing Eupber bus and Menelaus together upon this 
cecationz for hardly any thing, but ſuch a ſigns] revenge for 
the death of his brother, could have made Euf hi bus ſtand the 
encounter, Menelaus putting him in mind of the death of his 
brother, gives occaſion (I think) to one of the fineſt anſwers in 
all Homer; in which the inſolence of Menelaus is retorted in a 
Way to draw pity from every reader; and | believe there is 
| hardly one, after ſuch a ſpeech, that would not wiſh Tuber bus 
had the better of Menelaus A writer of Romances would uot 
bave failed to have given Eufhorbus the victory. But hows 
eke it was fitter to make Menelaus, who had reccived thy 
brcateſt injury, do the moll revengeful actions. TD 
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Yet 'twas but late, beneath my conqu'ring fleet 
This boaſter's brother, Hyperenor, fell : 
Againſt our arm, which rathly he defy'd, 
| Vain was his vigour, and as vain his pride. e 
Theſe eyes beheld him on the duſt expire, 
No more to chear his ſpouſe, or glad his fire. 
Preſumptuous youth ! like his ſhall be thy doom, 
Go, wait thy brother to the Szygian gloom ; Vs 
Or, while thou may'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate ; 35 
Fools ſtay to feel it, and are wiſe too late. 
Unmov d, Euphorbus thus: That action known, 
Come, for my brother's blood repay thy own. 
His weeping father claims thy deſtin'd head, TY 
Ard ſpouſe, a widow in her bridal bed, 40 
On theſe thy conquer'd ſpoils J ſhall beſtow, 
To ſooth a conſort's and a parent's woe. 
No longer then defer the glorious ſtrife, 
5 Let heav'n decide our fortune, fame, and life. Neg 
Swift as the word the miſſile lance he flings, 48” 
The well aim'd weapon on the buckler rings; 
But blunted by the braſs innoxious falls: 
On Powe the father, great Atrides calls. 
Nor flies the jav'lin from his arm in vain, 


It pierc'd his throat, and bent him to the plain; 5 


Wide thro? the neck appears the grizzly wound, 
| Prone ſinks the warrior, and his arms reſound. 
The ſhining circlets of his golden hair, 
Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear, 
Inſtarr'd with gems and gold, beſtrow the ſhore, 55 
1185 on diſhonour'd, and Samy 9 with gore. 1 


V. 66. Inflarr'd with germs and gold. We have Lok here. | 
Fro jan who uſes gold and filver to adorn his. hair: which made 


| Pliny lay, that he doubted whether the women Were the _ | 
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As the young olive, in ſome ſylvan ſcene, 
Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy Rlow'rets fair, 
And plays and dances to the gentle air; 650 
When lo! a whirlwind from high-heav'n invades - 
The ter der plant, and withers all its ſhades ; . | 
It lies uprooted from its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin now defac'd and dead. FE 
Thus young, thus beautiful, Euphorbus lay, 68 
While the fierce Spartan tore his anus away. 
Proud of his deed, and glorious in the prize, 
Afﬀeighted-Troy the tow'ring victor flies 
9 OL , > 0 + 


_ that uſed theſe ornaments.” Ef gyidem apud eundem [Home- 
rum] virorum crinibus-aurum.implexum, ideo neſcis an prior uſus 

à feminis. cœperit. lib. 33. cap. 1. He might like wiſe 
babe ſtrengthened his. doubt by the cuſtom of the Atbe- -_ 
ziant, Who put into their hair graſhoppers of gold. Dacier. 

V. g7. As the. young olive, & c.] This,exquiſite fimile finely 

inoſtrates the beauty and ſudden fall of Exp/eorbur, in which the 
alluſion to that circumſtance-of his comely hair is peculiarly _ 
happy. Porphyry and Fambiicus acquaint us of the particular 
affeQion Pythagoras had for theſe verſes, which he-ſct to the 

| harp,” and uſed to repeat as his own FEpicedion. Perhaps - 
it was his fondneſs of them which put it into his head to 
ſay, that his ſoul tranſmigrated to him from this hero, 
However it was, this conceit of Pylbageras is famous in + 
antiquity, and has given occaſion to a dialogue in Lucian, 

| 2 The Coch, which is, I think the fineſt piece of that 
author, 5 5 5 
V. 65. Thus yeung, thus beautiful, Euphorbus tay.] This is 
the only Trojan whole death the Poet lameats, that he might. 
do the more honour to Patreclus, his hero's friend. The 
compariſon here uſed is very proper, for the olive always pre- 
ſerves its beauty. But where the Poet ſpeaks of the Lapithe, -. 
a hardy and warlike people, he compares them to Oaks, that 
ſtand unmov'd in ſtorms and tempeſts, and where Hector falls 
dy Ajax, he likens him to an Oak truck down by Jewve's thun- 
der. Juſt after this ſoft compariſon upon the beauty of Es- 

ber bus, he padſes to another full of ſtrengih and terror, that of 

te lion. Euftathius, 1 „„ 
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. village curs, and trembling ſwains retire; | 
| When o'er the flaughter'd bull they hear him roar, 
And ſee his jaws diſtil with ſmoaking gore; 


They fhout inceſſant, and the vales reſound. 


Forbear, he cry'd, with fruitleſs 328 do chace 
Achilles courſers of zthereal race; 90 
They ſtoop not, theſe, to mortal man's command, 
Or ſtoop: to none but great Achille, hand. 
Too long amus'd wil 
Turn, and behold the brave Euphorbus ſlain . 
By Sparta ſlain! for ever now ſuppreſtt 33 
The fire which burn'd in that undaunted breaſt 
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He darts his anxious eye; and inſtant, view'd 
The breathleſs hero in his blood imbru'd, 
90 (Forth welling from the wound, as prone he lay) 
And in the viQtor's hand the ſhining prey. 
| Sheath'd in bright arms, thro? cleaving ranks he flies, 
And ſends his voice in thunder to the ies: 9⁵ 
| Fierce as a flood of flame by Vulcan ſent, | 
It flew, and fir d the nations as it went. 


Flies, as before ſome mountain lion's ire 


70 
Al pale with fear, at diſtance ſcatter'd round, 


Mean while Apollo view'd with envious eyes, 75 
And urg'd great Hector to diſpute the prize, 
(In Mentes” ſhape, beneath wheſe martial care 
The rough Ciconians learn'd the trade of war.) 


a purſuit ſo vain, 


Thus having ſpoke, Apollo wing'd his flight, 
And mix'd with mortals in the toils of _ 

His words infix'd unutterable care I 
Deep in great Hector's ſoul ; Thro? all the war 9 


Atrides from the voice the ſtorm divin'd. = 
And thus explor% his own unconquer'd mind. 100 
Then ſhall I quit Fatroclus on the plain, 


Slain in n cause, and for my honour Cain; 
a ; Ga i=". Dake 
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Deſert the arms, the relicks of my friend? 5 
Or fingly, Hector and his troops attend? | 
dure where ſuch partial fa vour heav'n beſtow'd, 103 
To brave the herd were to brave the God:  _ 
Forgive me, Greece, if once I quit the field; 

*Tis not to He fer, but to heav'n I yield. | 
| Yet, nor the God, nor heaven ſhould give me ſear, - 
Did but the voice of Ajax reach my ear: 110 
Still would we turn, ſtill battle on the Pula 8 
Ard give Achilles all that yet remains 

Of his and our Fairoclus — This, no more, 
The time allow'd: Trey-thick*ned-on the ſhore, 
A fable ſcene! The terrors Hector led: ee 
Slow he recedes, and-ſighing quits the dead. 
So from the fold«th* unwilling lion parts, 
Forcd by loud clamours, and a ſtorm of Catts : 
He flies indeed, but threatens as he flies, 
With heart indignant and retorted eyes. 120 
Nqw enter'd in the Spartan ranks, he turn'd 8 


His manly breaſt, and with new fury burn'd ; 


Ofter + 

V. 10. Did but the voice of. Ajax ated my 1 How ob- 
ſervable is Han er's art of illuſtrating the valour and glory of © 
his heroes? Menelaus, who fees Hecter and all the rojans 
ruſhirg upon him, would not retire if Apille did not ſupport. 
them; and though Apollo does ſupport chem, he would oppoſe 
even Apdllo, were Ajax but near: him. This is glorious for” 
Menelaus, and yet more glorious for Ajax, and very ſuitable. 
to his character; for Ajax was the braveſt of the Grey 
next to Achilles, Dacier, Euſtatl tus,” 

V. 117 S- from the fold th” uny.lling lien. J. The beanty of 
the retreat of Menelaus is worthy notice. Hmer is a great 
obſerver of i imagery, that brings the thing- repreſented before 
cur view. It: is indeed true, that lions, tigers, and beaſts of 
prey are the only objects that can proper! * repreſent warriors: 
2gd therefore it is no wonder they are io often 'otroduced, The 
inan mate things, as floods, fires, was Rorms, arc the belt, aud 
oni j images of battles, 7 
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All grim in arms, and cover'd o'er with blood, 


The body to Achilles to reſtore, 
Demands our care; alas! we can no more! 
For naked now, deſpoil 'd of arms he lies ; 
And Hecler glories in the dazzling prize. if 
He faid, ard touch'd his heart. The raging pair 135 
Pierc'd the thick battle, ard provoke the wan. 
5 Already had ſtern Heclor ſeiz'd his head, 
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O er all the black battalions ſent his view, 
And thro' the cloud the godlike Ajax knew; 
Where lab ring on the left the warrior ſtood, 


B. XVII. 


105 


There breathing courage, where the God of Day To 


Had ſunk each heart with terror and diſmay. 


To him the King. Oh! Hax, oh my friend! 


Haſte, and Patroclus lov'd remains defend : 1 30 : 


Ard dcom'd to Trojan dogs th' unhappy dead; 


But ſoon as Fjax rear'd his tow'r-like ſhield, 


Sprung to his car, and meatur'd back the field. 140 
His train to Troy the radiant armour bear, 
To ſtand a trophy of his fame in war. 


Mean while great Ajax (his broad thield di eye) 5 


| Guards the dead hero with the dreadful ſhade ; . 


And now before, and now behind he ſtood. 145 
Thus in the centre of ſome gloomy wood, 


With many a ſtep the lioneſs ſurrounds 
Her tawyy young beſet with men n and hounds ; ; 


ue 
v. 1 37. Already bad flern Hector, Se. 1 der takes care, 


fo long before-hand, to leſſen in his reader's mind the horror 


he may conceive from the cruelty that Achilles will exerciſe 


upon the body of Hector. That cruelty will be only the puniſh- 


ment of this which Hector here exerciſes upon the body of Pa- 
troclus ; he, drags him, he deſigns to cut off his head, and to 
leave his body upon the tamparte, expoſed to og» au dicds of | 


prey. — 


Flate her heart, and rouzing all her pow'rs, EO 

Dark o'er the fiery balls each hanging eye-brow low 'rs. 

Faſt by his ſide the gen'rous Spartan glows 151 

= With great revenge, and feeds his inward woes. 

E But Glaucus, leader of the Dycian aids, 

On Hector frowning, thus his flight upbraids. 3 

Where now in Hector ſhall we Hector find? 155 

A manly form without a manly mind. 5 

Is this, O chief! a hero's boaſted fame? 

How vain, without the merit, is the name? 

Since battle is renounc'd, thy thoughts employ. - 

What other methods may preſerve thy Troy: 160 

*Tis time to try if Ilion's ſtate can ſtand | 

By thee alone, nor aſk a foreign hand; Be 5 

Mean, empty boaſt! but ſhall the Lycians ſtake 

Their lives for you ? thoſe Lycians you forſake? 

What from thy thankleſs arms can we expect? 165 

Thy friend Sarpedon proves thy baſe negle& : 

Say, ſhall our flaughter'd bodies guard your walls, 

While unreveng'd the great Sarpedon falls? : 

 Evn where he dy'd for Troy, you left him there, 

A feaſt for dogs, and all the fowls of air. 
On my command if any Lycian wait, : 
Hence let him march, and give up Troy to fate. 

Did ſuch a ſpirit as the Gods impart 
Impel one Trojan hand, or Trojan heart; | 
(uch, as ſhould burn in ev'ry ſoul, that draws 175 
The ſword for glory, and his country's cauſe) 7) 

9. You left him there, A feaſt for degs.] It was highly 
rable in Hector to foriake the body of a friend and 
gueſt, and againſt the laws of Jupiter Xenius, or / pitali a 


Glaucus knew nothing of Sarpedon's being honoured with 
vrial by the Gods, and teat embalmed into Lycia, Euftas 
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Ev'n yet our mutual arms we might employ, 
And drag yon” carcaſs-to the walls of Troy. 


Oh] were Patroc'us ours, we might obtain 
Sarpedon's arms, and honour'd corſe again! 180 


Greece with Achilles friend ſhould be repaid, 


And thus due honours purchag'd to his ſhade, 
But words are vain—Let 4jax once appear, 


And Hector trembles and recedes with fear; 


Thou dar'ſt not meet the terrors of his eye; 1 185 


And lo! already thou prepar'ſt to fly. 
The Trojan chief with fix'4 reſentment ey'd 


5 The Lycian leader, and ſedate reply'd. - 


gay, is it juſt (wy. friend) that Hector's ear 


5 From ſuch. a warrior ſuch a ſpeech ſhould hear? 199 
I Geeny'd thee once the. wiſeſt of thy ny; 5 
But ill this-infult ſuits a prudent mind. 

1 ſhun great Hjax.? 1. deſert my train ?. 
*Tis mine to prove the. raſh aſſertion vainz —_ 
1 V to mingle where the battle bleeds, 193. 


And hear the thunder of the. ſounding ſteeds. 
But Tove's high will is ever uncontroul'd, 


The ſtrong he withers, and confounds the- bold ; 


Now crowns with fame the migbty man, and now 
Strikes the freſh garland. from the victor's brow ! 200. 


' Come, thro? yon” ſquadrons let us hew. the way, 


And thou be witneſs, if I fear to- day; 
If yet a Greek the fight of Hedlor dread, 


| ah yet their hero dare defend the dead. 


” Sacks * Thin 


193 22 great Ajax 23 Hecke hs no notice of the 
W that Glaucus had thrown upon him, as knowing he had 
in ſome reſpects a jull cauſe to be angry; but be cannot. put, 
up what he had ſaid of his fearing Ajax, to w- ich part he, 
only icplics; This is very agregab! e to his he rock charader- 
Euftathias. | 
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Then turning to the martial hoſts he cries, 205. 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, Lycians, and allies! 

| Be men (my friends) in action as in name, 
And yet be mindful of your ancient fame. 

Hedor in proud Achilles arms ſhall ſlrine, 


Torn from his friend, by right of conqueſt mine. 210+ 


| He ſtrode along the field, as thus he ſaid: 
(The fable plumage nodded o'er his head) 
Swift thro? the ſpacious plain he ſent a look; 

One inſtant ſaw, one inſtant overtook- _ | 
' The diſtant band, that on the ſandy ſhore — 215 
The radiant ſpails to ſacred lion bore. 


V. 209. Hector in proud Achilles“ arms Ball bine. ] The 


ancients have obierved, that Homer cauſes the arms of Achille 


to fall into Hector's power, to equal in ſome ſort thoſe two 


herocs, in the battle wherein he 1s going to engage them. 
Otherwiſe it might be urged, that Achilles could not have 


killed Hecter without the advantage of having his armour 


made by the hand of a God, whereas Hectar's was only of the 
hand of a mortal; but fince both were clad in armour made 
by Vulcan, Achilles's victory will be complete, and in its 
full luſtre, Beſides this reaſon (which is for neceſſity and 


probability) there is allo another, for ornament; for 


Homer here prepares to introduce that beautiful Epiſode af 


' the divine. 
 thius, 


may arile here, and the queſtion may be aſked, why Hector ſeat. 
theſe arms to Trey? Why did he not take them at firſt > There 
are three anſwers, which F think are all plauſible. The firſt, 
that Hector having Killed Fatroclus, and ſeeing the day very 


far advanced, had no need to take thoſe arms for a fight al- 

moſt at an end. The ſccond, that he was impatient to ſhew | 

to Priam and Andromache thole glorious ſpoils. Thirdly, he 
perhaps at firſt intended to hang them up in ſome temple. 


Glaucu,'s ſpeech makes him change his reſolution, he runs 
Atkter theſe arms to tight againſt Ajax, and to win Patroclus's 
body from him. Dacier. | 3 8 


8 Homer (ſays Euftathius ) does not ſuffer the arms to be car- 


— ren, — . 


There 
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armour, which Fulean makes for Achilles. Euſta- 


V. 216. The radiantſpoils to ſacre ! mon bore. ] A difficulty 


ed iuto Frey tor cheſe rcalous. That Heer by wearing 
| them 
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There his own mail unbrac'd the held \beſtrow'd'; 
_ His train to Tray convey'd the maſſy load. 
Now blazing in th' immortal arms he ſtands, 


The work and preſent of celeſtial hands; 220 


By aged Peleus to Achilles giv'n, E 
As firſt to Peleus by the court of heavn: 
His father's-arms. not long Achilles wears, 

Forbid by fate to reach his father's years. 


Him proud. in triumph, glitt'ring from afar, 225 


The God, whoſe thunder rends the troubled air, 
Beheld with pity ; as apart he fate, 5 
And conſcious, loo d thro' all the Tcene of fate. 

He ſhook the ſacred honours of his head; 


_ Olympus trembled, and-the Godhead ſaid: 230 


Ah wretched. man! unmindſul of thy end! 
A moment's glory ! and what fates attend? 


FO he 2 In 


| them might the more encourage the Trojans, and be the more 


formidable to the Greeks; That Achilles may recover 


them again when he kills Hecter: And that he may con- 
auer him, even when he is ſtrengthened with that divine ar- 


mour. | 


V. 231. Jupiter's ſpeech to Hector. The Poet prepares us 


for the death of Hecter, per o pleaſe the Greek readers, 
who might be troubled to ſee him ſhining in their hero's arms. 
Therefore Jupiter expreſſes his ſorrow at the approaching fate 
of this unfortunate Prince, promiſes to repay his loſs of life 
with glory, and nods, to give a certain confirmation to his 


worde. He ſays, Achilles is the braveſt GreeF,.as Glaucus had 


Juſt ſaid before ; the Poet thus giving him the greateſt com- 


mendations, by putting his praiſe in the mouth of a God, and 


of an enemy, who were neither of them like to be prejudiced 
in his favour, Euftathius. TN 5 Zo: on 

How beautiful is that ſentiment upon the miſerable ſtate of 

mankind, introduced here ſo artfully, and ſo ſtrongly enforced, 


dy being put into the mouth of the ſupreme being! And how | 


pathetic the denunciation of Hecter's death, by that circum- 


ſtance of Andromache's diſappointment, when the ſhall no more 
receive her hero glorious from the battle, in the armour of bis 


Conquered enemy! | 


r 


$.- 


In * aly bn divinely wht | 
Thou ſtand'ſt, and armies tremble at thy ſight, 
As at Achilles ſelf ! beneath thy dart 233 
Lies ſlain the great Achilles“ dearer part; . 
Thou from the mighty dead thoſe arms haſt torn, 
Which once the greateſt of mankind had worn. 
Yet live ! I give thee one illuſtrious day, _— 
A blaze of glory ere thou fad'ſt away. 240 
For ah ! no more Andromache ſhall come, 85 : 
With joyful tears to welcome Hector home; 
No more officious, with endearing charms, 
From thy tir'd limbs unbrace Pelides arms!!! 
Then with his ſable brow he gave the nod, 245 
That ſeals his word; the ſanction of the God. 
The ſtubborn arms (by Jedes command diſpos'd) 
Conform'd ſpontaneous, and around him clos'd 
Fill'd with the God, enlarg'd his members grew, 
Thro' all his veins a ſudden vigour flew; 250 - 
The blood in briſker tides began to roll, 
And Mars himſelf came ruſhing on his ſoul. 
Exhorting loud thro? all the field he-ſtrode,. 
Ard look'd, and mov'd, Achilles, or a Gd. 
Now Meſihles, Claucus, Medon he inſpires, | 2585 
Nov Phorcys, Chromius, and Hippothous fires; ; 
The great Ther/tlochus like fury found, 
| Afteropeus kindled at the ſound, 
And . in augury renown'd. 


Kt 


Hear, 
V. 247. "The fubbern arms, &c. 1 The work are, N 
Wa x iD ker oi ye do t K povicovy 
. d nppeeoe Tevye Emi x p¹. 
If we give eee a paſſive ſignifcation, it will dah the arme 
fitted Hector; but if an active (as thoſe take it who would put 
agreater difference between Hector and Achilles) then it belongs 
do Jupiter, and the ſenſe will be, Jupiter made the arms fit for 


him, which were too large before ; Lhave choſen the laſt as the 
more e poetical ſenſe. 
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Hear, all ye hoſts, and hear, unnumber's bands 265 
Of neighb'ring nations, or of diſtant lands! 
Nuwas not for ſtate we ſummon'd you ſo far, 

To boaſt our numbers, ard the pomp of war; 
Ye came to fight ; a valiant foe to chaſe, 


To fave our preſent, and our future race. 26; 
For this, our wealth, our products you enjoy, 
And ylean the relicks of exhauſted Troy, 

Now then to conquer or to die prepare, 

To die or conquer, are the terms of war. : 

Whatever hand ſhall win Patroclus ſlain, 270 


” Whoe'er ſhall drag him to the 7 rojan train, 
With Hector's (elf ſhall equal honours claim; 
With Hector part the ſpoil, and ſhare the fame. 


Fir'd by theſe words, the troops difviſs their feats, 


They join, they thicken, they protend their ſpears; 275 
Full on the Greeks they drive in firm array, 
And each from Ajax hopes the glorious prey: 


Vain hope! what numbers ſhall the field o erſpread, 


What victims periſh round the mighty dead! 


_ Great 4jax mark d the growing ſtorm from far, 280 


Our 
| V. 260. Fannie band: af neigh br ing nations.) Euſta- 


And thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 


thius has very well explained the artifice of this ſpeech of Hee 
dur, who indireQly anſwers all Glancus's invectives, and hum- 


bles his vanity. Glaucus had juſt ſpoken as if the Lycians were 


the only allies of Trey: and Hecter here ſpeaks of the nume- 
rous troops of different nations, which be expreſsly deſigns by 
calling them borderers upon his kingdom, thereby in ſome 
manner to exclude the Lycians, who were of a country more 
remote; as if he did not vouchſaſe to reckon them. He at- 
terwards confutes what Glaucus ſaid, that if the Lycian? 
 «« would take his advice, they would return home z for he 
| gives them to underſtand, that being hired troops, they are 
obliged to perform their bargain, aud to fight till the war 1 at 
Ki end. Dacier, | | | 1 5 
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Our fatal day, alas | is come (my friend). 


And all our wars and glories at an end! 
"Tis not this corſe alone we guard in vain, 


Condemn'd to vultures on the Trojan plain; 283 
We too muſt yield; the ſame ſad fate muſt fall 


On thee, on me, perhaps (my friend) on all, 


See what a tempeſt direful Hector ſpreads, 


And lo! it burſts, it thunders on our heads! 


Call on our Greeks, if any hear the call, 20 

The braveſt Greeks : This hour demands them all. 
The warrior rais'd kis voice, and wide around _ 

The field re-echo'd the diftreſsful ſound. _ 8 


Oh chiefs ! oh princes ! to whoſe hand is givin 


The rule of men ; whoſe glory is from heav'n ! 295 


Whom with due honours both Atrides grace: 


Ye guides and guardians of the Argive race! 


All, whom this well-known voice ſhall reach from far, 
All, whom I fee not thro' this cloud of war, 


Come all! let gen'rous rage your arms employ, 300 
And fave Patroclus from the dogs of Troy. 


Oilean Ajax firſt the voice obey d, 
Swift was his pace, and ready was his aid; 
Next him Idomeneus, more ſſow with age, 


— 


And Merion, burning with a hero's rage. 305 


V. 290. Call on our Greeks, ] Euſtathius gives three reaſons 
why Aja bids Menelaus call the Greeks to their aſſiſtance, 


inſtead of calling them himſelf. He might be aſhamed to do 
it, leſt it ſhould look like fear, and turn to his diſhonour : Or 


the chiefs were more likely to obey Menelaus Or he had too 


much buſineſsof the war upon his hands, and wanted leiſure 


more than the other. 


v4) is the firſt that comes, being brought by his love ta 
the other Ajax, as it is natural for one friend to fly to the 
aſſiſtance of another: To which we may add he m.ght very 


122 come firſt, becauſe he was the iwifteit of all the 
8 | | | | 


„ 302. Oflean Ajax ft.] jox Oileur (fays Buſta» | 
thi 
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The long ſucceeding numbers who can name? 
But all: were Greeks, and eager all for fame, 
Fierce to the charge great Hector led the throng- 
Whole Trey, embodied, ruſh'd with ſhouts along. 
Thus, when a mountain billow foams and raves, 10 
Where ſome ſwoln river diſembogues his waves, 
Full in the mouth is ſtopp'd the ruſhing tide, 
The boiling ocean works from ſide to ſide, 
The river trembles to his utmoſt ſnore, | 
And diſtant rocks rebellow to the rar. 316 
Nor leſs refolv'd, the firm Achaian band ; 
With brazen” ſhields in horrid circle ſtand : 
Fove, pouring darkneſs o'er the mingled fight, 
Conceals the warriors' ſhining helms in night: 
To him, the chief, for whom the hoſts contend, 320 
He liv'd not hateful, for he liv'd a mend © 
Dead, he protects him with ſuperior care, 
Nor dooms his carcaſs to the birds of air. 
The firſt attack the Grecians ſcarce ſuſtain. i 
| Repuls'd, they yield; the Trojans ſeize the flain : 325 
Fhben fierce they rally, to revenge led on 
By the ſwift rage of Ajax Telamon, 
(Ajax, to Peleus? ſon the ſecond name, 
In graceful ſtature next, and next in fame) 
With headlong force the foremoſt ranks he tore; 330 
So thro' the thicket burſts the mountain- boar, 
And rudely ſcatters, far to diſtance round, 
The frighted hunter, and the baying hound. 
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V. 318. Jove, pouring darkneſs.) Homer, who in all his for- 
mer delcriptions of battles is ſo fond of mentioning the luſtre 
of the arms, here ſhades them in darkneſs; perhaps alluding to 
the clouds of duſt that were raiſed; or to the throng of com- 
batants; or elſe to denote the loſs of Greece, in Patrecius; or 
laſtly, that as the heavens had mourned Sarpedon in ſhowers - 
of blood, ſo they might Patroclus in clouds. of. darkncls-. 
Euſtathius. 1 | = | SIRE 


et: eas — 


The ſon of Letbus, brave Pelaſgus heir 1 
| Hippothous, dragg d the carcaſs thro? the Yar; 335 
| The finewy ancles bor'd, the feet he bound 
With thongs, inſerted thro' the double wound: 
W incvitable fate o'ertakes the deed; _, 
W Doom'd by great Ajax vengeful lance to bleed; 
Jt cleft the helmet's brazen cheeks in twain; 340 
The ſhatter'd creſt, and horſe-hair ſtrow the plain: 
| With nerves relax'd he tumbles to the ground. 
The brain comes guſhing thro' the ghaſtly wound; 
He drops Patroclus foot, and o'er him ſpread 
Now lies, a ſad companion of the dead: 345 

Far from Lariſſa lies, his native air, 
And ill requites his parent's tender care. 
Lamented youth! in life's firſt bloom he fell, 
Sent by great Ajax to the ſhades of hell. 
= Once more at Ajax, Hedtor's jav'lin flies; 3550 

| The Grecian, marking as it cut the ſkies, 
Shunn'd the deſcending death; which hiſſing on, 
| Stretch'd in the duſt the great ſphytus' ſon, 
| Schedius the brave, of all the Phocian kind . 
The boldeſt warrior, and the nobleſt mind: 355 
Ia little Panope for ſtrength renown'd, „ 
hHe held his feat, and rul'd the realms around. 

Len, „„ Plung'd 
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V. 356; Panope renown'd.] Panope was a ſmall town twen- 
ty ftadia from Charonea, on the fide of mount Parnaſſus, and it 
is hard to know why Homer gives it the epithet of rens d, and 
makes it the reſidence of Schedius, King of the Phocians ; When 
it was but nine hundred paces in circuit, and had no palace, 
nor gymnaſium, nor theatre, nor market, nor fountain; nothing 
in ſhort that ought to have been in a town which is the reſi- 
dence of a King. Pau ſunias (in Pl ocic.) gives the reaſon of it; 
he ſays, that as Phocis was expoſed on that fide to the inroads 
of the Bertians, Schedins made uſe of Panzpe as a ſort of cita- 

deb, or place of arme Dacier. Wy 
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lung'd in his throat, the weapon drank his blood, 


And deep tranſpiercing t thro' the ſhoulder ſtood; 

In clanging arms the hero fell, and all _ 300 
The fields re ſounded with the weighty fall. 

Phorcys, as ſlain Eippothous he defends, 

The Telamonian lance his belly rends ; 

The hollow armour burſt before the froke: 

And thro? the wound the ruſhing entrails broke. 365 
In ſtrong con vulſions panting on the ſands | 

He lies, and graſps the duſt with dying hands, 

Struck at the ſight, recede the Trojan train : 

Tue ſhouting Argive: ſtrip the heroes ſlain. 
And now had Troy, by Greece compell'd to yield, 570 

Fled to her ramparts, and reſign'd the held; 

Greece, in her native fortitude clate, 

With Towe-averſe, had turn'd the ſcale of fate: 

But Fhæbus urg d Aneas to the fight ; 5 

He ſeem'd like aged Periphas to fight; 375 

(A herald in Anchiſes love grown old, 

| Rever'd for prudence, and with prudence bold) 

Thus he— what methods yet, oh chief! remain, 


po To fave our Troy, tho” heav'n its fall ordain? 


There have been heroes, who by virtuous care, 380 
By valour, numbers, and by arts of war, 
Have forc'd the pow'rs to ſpare a finking ftate, 
And gain'd at length the glorious odds of fate. 
But you, when fortune ſiniles, when Jowe declares - 
His partial favour, and aſſiſts your wars, 385 
Your ſhameful efforts gainſt yourſelves employ, 
And Tone th ——— to ruin 7 roy. 


3 He ſeem'd Lhe ed Per ba“. The ſpeech of Peri- 
phas + 27h. Hs [O's at. 70 double fate, and the neceſſity of 
means. It is much like that of St. Paul, after he was promile 
that no body ſhould periſh ; he ſays, excep! theſe abide, Les. 
not be ſaved. 
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er theo? the Find aſſum'd deftrics 
The pow'r conceal'd, and thus to Hector cries : 


Oh laſting ſhame ! to our own fears a prey, 390 
We ſeek our ramparts, and deſert the day. 


A Gcd (nor is he eſs) my boſom warms, 

And tells me, uwe aſſorts the Trojan arms. 
He ſpoke, and foremoſt to the combat flew; _ 

The bold example all bis hoſts purſue. 395 


| - Then firſt, Leocritus bereath him bled, 

In vain belov'd by valiant Hcomede; „ 
Who view'd his fall, and grieving at the chance, 
Swift to revenge it, ſent his angry lance : 


The whirling lance, with vig'rous force addreſt, 400 
Deſcends, and pants in Apiſaon's breaſt : 
From rich Pæonia's vales the warrior came; 

Next thee, Afteropeus! in place and fame. 


Aﬀeropeus with grief beheld the lain, 
And ruſh'd to combat, but he ruſh'd in vain: 403 


Indiſſolubly firm, around the dead, 


Rank within rank, on buckler buckler ſpread, 7 
And hemm'd with briftled ſpears, the Grecians ſtood ;. 
A brazen bulwark, and an iron wood. 
Great jax eyes them with inceſſant care, 410 
And in an orb contracts the crouded war, 3 

Cloſe in their ranks commards to fight or fall, 


And ſtands the centre and the ſoul of all : 
Fixt on the ſpot they war, and wounded, 3 . 
A fanguine torrent ſteeps the reeking ground ; 41 5 


On heaps the Greeks, . on heaps the Trojans bled, 


And thick'ving round 'em, riſe the hills of dead. 
Greece, in cloſe order, and collected might, 


Vet lulfers leaſt, and ſways che way ring fight ; 


Fierce 
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Fierce as conflifting fires, the combat burns, 
And now it riſes, now it ſinks, by turns. 
In one thick darkneſs all the fight was loſt , 
The ſun, the moon, and all th' etherial hoſt 
Seem'd as extinQ : day raviſh'd from their eyes, 
And all heav'n's ſplendors blotted from the ſkies. 426 
Such o'er Patroclus body hung the night, _ 
The reſt in ſunſhine fought, and open light: 
Unclouded there, th' aerial azure ſpread, 
No vapour reſted on the mountain's head, 
The golden ſun pour'd forth a ſtronger ray, 430 
And all the broad expanſion fian'd with day, 
Diſpers d around the plain, by fits they fight, 
And here and there, their ſcatter'd arrows light: 
But death and darkneſs ver the carcaſs ſpread, 
There burn'd the war, and there the mighty bled. 435 
Mean while the ſons of Neftor, in the rear, 
(Their fellows routed) toſs the diſtant ſpear, 
And ſkirmiſh wide: So Neſtor gave command, 
When from the ſhips he ſent the Pylian band, 
The youthful brothers thus for fame contend, 440 
Nor knew the fortune of Achilles friend; . 


40 


In 


V. 422. In one thick darkneſs, &c.] The darkneſs ſpread 
over the body of Patrac/us is artful upon ſeveral accovnts. 
| Firſt, a fine image of Poetry, Next, a token of Jupiter's love 
to a righteous man: But the chief defign is to protract the 
action; which, if the Trojans had ſeen the ſpot, muſt have 

been decided one way or Her in a very-ſhort time. Beſides, 
the Trojans having the- better in the ation, muſt have ſeized 
| the body, contrary to the intention of the author: There are 
innumerable inſtances of theſe little niceties and particulari- 

ties of conduct in Homer. | f 5 
V. 436. Mean while the ſins ef Neſtor, in the raw, ek. | 
It is not without reaſon Hemer in this place makes particu : 
mention of the ſons of Neftor. It is to prepare wy 
he ſends one of them to Act tes, to tell him the death of | 
friend, | 1 
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In thought they view'd him till, with martial; Joy, 
Glorious in arms, and dealing deaths to Troy. 
But, round the corſe, the heroes pant for breath, 


And thick and heavy grows the work of death: 445 


O'erlabourd now, with duſt, and ſweat, and gore, 
Their knees, their legs, their feet are cover'd o'er ; 
Drops follow drops, the clouds on clouds ariſe, 


And carnage clogs their hands, Ned -darkneſs fills their 


eyes. 


As when a ſlaughter'd bull's yet ok hide, 450 | 
Strain'd with full force, and tugg'd from fide to ſide, 


The brawny curriers ſtretch ; and labour o'er 
Th' extended ſurface, drunk with fat and gore ; 
So tugging round the corps both arimies ſtood ; 


The mangled body bath'd in ſweat and blood: 453 


While Greeks and IFans equal ſtrength employ, 
| Now to the ſhips to force it, now to Troy, 
Not Pallas ſelf, her breaſt when fury warms, | 


Nor he, whoſe anger ſets the world in arms, 


Could blame this icene ; ſuch rage, ſuch horror 


reign'd; 450 
uch, Jove 0 honour the great dead ordain' d. 


V. 450. As when a Naughter'd balls yet reeling 1 . 


Homer gives us a moſt lively deſcription of their drawing the 


| body ov all ſides, and inſtructs us in the ancient manner of 
fireiching hides, being firſt made ſoft and ſupple 'with oil. 
And though this compariſon be one of thole mean and humble 
once Which ſome have objected to, yet it has allo its adivicers 
for being to expreſive, and for repreſenting to the umagt- 


ma tiob the inult Itroag aud exact Luca of the ſubject iu Kanye 
| Euſtathris, © 


V. 4:8. Not Pallas' ſelf. Homer fays in the original, 5 


Miner dd could not have found fault, tho? ſhe ** were augry.* 
Upon Which Euſtatſi mus ingeniouſi) 3 how common and 


natural it is for perions in antet᷑ to turn criticks, aud uud ſaults | 


where there are nonc. 
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Achilles in his ſhips at difteace lay, 


Nor knew the fatal fortune of the day; 
| He yet unconſcious of Patroclus fall, 
In duſt extended under Ilion's wall, , 


Expetts him glorious from the conquer'd plain, 


And for his- wifltd return prepares in vain ; 


Tho' well he knew, to make proud Ilion bend, 
Was more than heav'n had deſtin'd to his friend, N 
Perhaps to him: This Thetts had reveal'd ; 470 


'The reſt, in pity to her ſon, conceabd. 


Still rag'd the conflict round the hero dead, 


And heaps on heaps, by mutual wounds, they bled. . 


Curs d 

V. 468. To make proud Ilion bend, „ 5 : 

| Mat more than heav'n had deft'n'd to his friend, 
Per haps to him :] In theſe words the Poet artfully 


hints at Achilles s death; he makes him not abſolutely to flat- 


ter himſelf with the hopes of ever taking Trey in his own per- 
fon ; however he does not ſay this expreſsly, but paſſes it over 

V. 471. The reſt, in pity te her ſon, conceal'd.] Here (fays 
the ſame author) we have two rules laid down for common 
vie. One, net to. tell our friends all their miſchances at once, 
it being often neceſſary to hide part of them, as T hetts does 


from Achilles: The other, not to puſh men of courage upon 


all that is poſſible for them to do. Thus Achilles, tho' he 


thought Patroclus able to drive the Trojans back to their gates, 


yet he does not order him to do ſo much; but only to ſave the 


5 ih1ps, and beat them back into the field, 


Homer's admoniſhing the reader that Achilles's mother had 


.concealed the circumſtances of the death of his friend when 
ſhe inſtructed him in his fate; and that all he Knew, was only 


that Trey could not be taken at that time; this is a great in- 
ſtance of his care of the probability, and of his having the whole 
pian of the Poem at once in his head. For upon the ſuppoſt- 
tion that Achilles was inſtructed in his fate, it was a natural ob- 


jecion, how came he to hazard his friend? If he was ignorant 


on the other hand of the impoſſibility of Trey's being taken at 


that time, he might, for all he knew, be robbed by his friend 
{of whoſe valour he had ſo good an opinion) of that-glory, 
which he was unwilling to part with, _ 
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Curs'd be the man (ev'n private Greeks would ſay) 
Who dares deſert this well diſputed day! 475 
Pirſt may the eleaving earth before our eyes : 
Gape wide, and drink our blood for ſacrifice! 
Firſt periſh all, ere baughty Troy ſhall boaſt 
We loſt Patroclus, and our glory loſt. 

Thus they. While with one voice the Trojans ſaid, 
Grant this day, Fowe ! or heap us on the dead! 481 


Then claſh their ſounding arms; the clangors riſe, 


And ſhake the brazen concave of the ſkies. 
Ml.ean time, at diſtance from the ſcene of blood, 
The more. ſeeds of great Achilles ſtood; 


L 2 Their 


V. 484. 4 diſtanee -from the fcene of blood.) If the horſes 


e bad not gone aſide out of the war, Homer could not have in- 


'troduced ſo well what he deſigned to their honour, So he 


makes them weeping in ſecret (as their maſter Achilles uſed to 


do) and afterwards coming into the battle, where they are ta- 
ken notice of and purſued by Iſector. Euſtathius. 

V. 485. The penſive fleed; of great Achilles, &c.] It adds 

a great beauty to a poem when inanimate things ac like ani- 

mate. Thus the heavens tremble at Jupiter s nod, the ſea 


parts itſelf to receive Neptune, the groves of Ida make beneath 
Funo's feet, &c. As alſo to find animate or brute creatures ad- 


dreſt to, as if rational: So Hector encourages his horſes; 
one of Achilles's is endued not only with ſpeech, but with fore- 
knowledge of future events. Here they weep for Patreclus, and 


ſtand fixed and immoveable with grief: Thus is this hero uni- 


verially mourned, and every thing concurs to- lament his loſs. 
Eu lat bius. : 

As to the particular fiction of the horſes weeping, it is coun- 
tenanced both by naturaliſts and biſtorians. Ariſtotle, and Pliny 
write, that theſe animals often deplore their maſters lot in bai- 
tle, and even ſhed tcarsfor them. 


relates the like of elephants, when they are carried from their 
native country, De animal. lib 10. c. 17. 

uifc of Ce ar tells us, that ſeveral horſes which at the paſſage of 
the Rubicen had deen conſecrated to Mars, and turned looſe on 
the banks, were obſerved ſome days after to abſtain from feed- 
ing, and to weep abundantly. Proxims diebus, equorum greves 
9 in traj ic: 955 Rubicone flumne Marti conſerrdrat p06 NE 
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Their godlike maſter ſlain before their eyes, 
'T hey wept and ſhar'd in human miſeries. 


In vain: Automedon now fhakes the rem, 

Nou plies the laſh, ard ſooths and threats in vain; | 
Nor to the fight, or Helleſpont they go; 4% 
Reſtive they ſtood, ard cbſtinate in woe: 


Still as a tomb-ſtone, rever to be mov'd, 
On ſome good man, or women unreprov'd, 


Lays its eternal weight; or Fx'd as ſtands 


A mardle ccurſer by the ſculptor's hands, 495 


*Piac'd on the Hero's grave. Along their face, 


The big round Crops cours'd down with filent pace, 
Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 
Ci 80 th Beil x: c hed necks, and way'd. in ſtate, 


Trail'd 


1 ode 74g dimiſerat, cer perit pabuls pertinacifſ me abflinere, 
abertimque flere cap. 81. 
inge could not forbear copying this beautiful circumſtance, 
in theie fine lines on the horſe of As 


Po bellater equur, 2 7114 inf nous, Fthen 
| Ii lacrymans, gattifque hum edat grandibus ora. | 
. fix d as jtands A marble courſer, &c.] Homer 


allades to the cuſtom in thoie days of placing columns upon 


tombs, en which columns there were frequently chariots with 
two or more horſes. This furniſhed Homer with this beautiful 
image, ac if theſe horſes meant to remain there, to ſerve for an 
in monument to Patreclus. Dacier. 

L belive M. Dacer refines too inuch in this note. Homer 
lays, c—— iS valides, and ſeems to turn the thought only on 
the firmneſs ot the column, and not on the imagery of it: 
Winch would give it an air a little too modern; like that of 
Shal gear, Ste ſai like Patience on a monument, ſmiling at 
Grief, Se it as it will, this conjeQure is ingenious; and the 
whole compariſon is as besen as juſt, The horſes ſtanding 


itil to movrn for their muſter, could not be more finely repr-- 
ſented than by the dumb ſorrow of images ſtanding over a tomb. 


Perbaps the very poſture in which theſe horſes are deſcribed, 
their heads bowed down, and their manes falling in the duſt, 
has an alluſion to the attitude in which thoſe ſtatues on mon- 


mmnents were uſually repreſcated: A here are Ba- Reli fi chat 


facour this conje Jure 
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Traibd on the duſt beneath the yoke were ſpread, 500 


And prone to earth was hung their languid head: 
Nor Jove diſdain'd to caſt a pitying look. 
While thus relenting to the ſteeds he ſpoke: 

Unhappy: courſers of immortal ſtiain! 


Exempt from age, and deathleſs now in vain; 505 


Did we your race on mortal man beſtow, 

Only alas! to ſhare in mortal woe ? 
For ah! what is there, of inferior birth, __ 
| That breathes or creeps upon the duſt of earth; 


What wretched creature of what wretched kind, 5110 


Than man more weak, calamitous, and blind? 

A miſerable race! but ceaſe to mourn: 
For not by you ſhall Priam's fon be borne 
High on the ſplendid car: One glorious prize 


He raſhly boaſts ; the reſt our will deries. 515 | 


Ourſelf will ſwiftneſs to your nerves impart, 
Ourfelf with riſing ſpirits ſwell your heart, 
Automedon your rapid flight ſhall bear 
Safe to the navy thro' the ſtorm of war. 


For yer "tis giv'n to Troy, to ravage o'er 520 


The held, and fpread her ſlaughters to the ſhnore; 
The {un ſhall ſee: her conquer, till his fall 
Wich ſacred darkneſs-ſhades the face of all. 


L. 3 5 He 


V. $22, The ſun ſhall ſee Troy c:nquer.) 10 t worth obſer- 


ving with what art and conomy Homer condutts his fable to 
bring on the cataſtrophe. Achilles muſt hear Patreciu,'s death; 


Hedter muſt fall by his hand: This cannot happen if the armics 


continue fighting about the body of Fatreclus under the walls of 


Trey, Therefore, to change the face of aFairs, Fuprier ie go- 


ing to raiſe the courage of the Trojans, and make them repulle 


and chace the Greeks again as far as their iicet this obliges 


Achilles to go forth, tho! without are, and thereby ovory thing 


comes to an iſſue. Dau... 


* 
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He faid ; and breathing i in th' immortal horſe 
Exceſſive ſpirit, urg'd 'em to the couſez; 52 
From their high manes they ſhake the duſt, and bear 
The kindling chariot thro' the parted war, 

So flies a vulture thro' the clam'rous train 

Of geeſe, that ſcream, and ſcatter round the plain. 


From danger now with fwifteſt ſpecd they flew, 530 


And now to conqueſt with like ſpeed purſue ; 
Sole in the ſeat the charioteer remains, 


No plies the jav'lin, now direQs the reins : 


Him brave Alcimedon beheld diſtreſt, 
Approach'd the chariot, and the chief addreſt. 335 
What God provokes thee, raſhly thus to dare, 
Alone, unaided, in the thick'ſt war ? 5 
Alas ! thy friend is flain, and Hecker wields x 


Acbilles arms triumphant in the fields. i 
In happy time (the charioteer replies) 540 


The bold Alcimedon now greets my eyes; 
No Greek like him the heav'nly ſeeds Wan 


Or holds their fury in ſuſpended reins ; 


Patroclus, while he liv'd, their rage could tame, 


But now Patroclus is an empty name! 565 


To thee I yield the ſeat, to thee reſign 

The ruling charge: the taſk of fight be mine. 
He ſaid. Alcimedon, with active heat, 

 Snatches the reins, and vaults into the ſeat. 


His friend deſcends. The chief of Troy deſcry'd, 550 | | 


And call'd Æneas fighting near his fide, 

Lo! to my ſight beyond our hope reſtor'd, 

Achilles car, deſerted of its Lord! 

The glorious ſteeds our ready arms invite, 

| Scarce their weak drivers guide them thro? the fight: 


Can 


V. $55 Scarce iddie weak drivers.) There was but one 


driver, e Alcime don was alone upon the chariot ; and . 
7W 


C'S. OE RG fs Mi as i Me «© 
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Can ſuch opponents ſtand when we afſuil? 3887 
Vaite thy force, my friend, and we prevail, 

The ſon of Venus to the counſel yields: 
Then o'er their backs they ſpread their ſolid ſhields : | 


With braſs refulgent the broad ſurface ſhin'd, 560 


And thick bull hides the ſpacious concave lin'd. 

Them Chromius follows, 4retus ſucceeds, 

Each hopes the conqueſt of the lofty ſteeds ; 

In yain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye burn, 

In vain advance! ! not fated to retuun. 565 


8 Dnmov'd, 


medan was got down to fight. Rat in poetry, as well as in pain» 
ting, there is often but one moment to be taken hold on, Hector 


ſees Alcimeden mount the chariot, before Autemedin was deſcen- 


ded from itz and thereupon judging of their intention, and 


| fecing them both as yet upon the chariot, he calls to A near. 


He terms them both drivers in mockery, becauſe he faw then! 
take the reins one after the other; as if he ſaid, that chariot had 


two drivers, but never a fighter. "Tis one fingle moment that 
makes this image. In reading the Poets one often falls into 


great perplexities, for want of rightly Miene the point of 
time in which they ſpeak. Dacier. . 

The art of Homer, in this whole paſſage concerning Autimedon, . 
is very remarkable; in finding out the only proper occaſion, for 


ſo renowned a perſon as the charioteer of Achilles to fignalize his 


valour. 


V. 564. In vain, 3 v1, wo. 75 . hopes ye burn, 
In vain advance! nit fated toreturn,] 


Theſe beautiful anticipations are frequent in the Poets, 1 af- 
fe& to ſpeak in the character of prophets, and men inf pired with 


the knowledge of futurity,, Thus / irgil to Turnus. 
Neſcia nens hominum fati Turn- tempus erit, & e. 


So Taſſo, Leut. 12 when Argante had vowed the deſtr uQion = 


of Tancred, 


Ov piurementi | Ecco contrart © 
Seguir teſto gli effett al a ta ſpe me: 
E rader queſt1 in teneon pa: i eſtint? 
Sotto calu, ch oi fa Zia preſo, e vinlto. 


And Milten makes the like apoſtrophe to Eve at her leaving 


Adam before ſue met tra: IF ent. 


— Hhe 


—— ——— — — — — — —— 
— — 
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Unmov'd, Autemedon attends the fight, 
Implores th' Eternal, and collects his might. 
Then turning to his friend, with dauntleſs mind: 
On keep the foawing courſers cloſe behind! 


Full on my ſhoulders let their noftrils blow, 570 


For hard the fight, determin'd is the foe ;, © 

"Tis Hefor comes; and when he ſeeks the prize, 
War knows no mean: he wins it, or he dies. 

"Then thro” the field he ſends his voice aloud, 

And calls th' Ajaces from the warring crowd, 575 
With great #t1rides. Hither turn (he ſaid) 

Tur where diſtreſs demands immediate aid ; 
*T he dead, encircled by his friends, forego, 
And faye the living from a hercer foe, 


Unhelp'd we. ſtand, unequal to engage 60 5 


The force of Hector, and Æneas rage: 
Fet migbiy as they are, my force to prove, 
Is only. mine: th' event belongs to Jove. 


He ſpoke, and high the ſounding jav'lin fung, 


Which paſs d the ſhield of Aretus the young; 585 
It pierc'd bis belt, emboſs d with curious art; 
Then in the lower belly ſtuck the dart. 3 

As when the pond ' rous axe, deſcending full, 


Cleaves the broad forehead of fome brawny bull; . 
Struck 'twixt the horns, he ſprings with many a bound, 


Then tumbling rolls enormous on the ground: 591 
Thus fell the youth; the air his ſoul receiv'd, 
And the ſpear trembled as his entrails heav d. 


oe t, bin engagd 
To be retura'd by non amid ihe bor, | 
Y Andall things in beſt order ta inviie 
Neentide repaſt, or af ermuon's repoſe, , 
O much deceiv'd, much failing, hapleſs Eve! 
Thou never fro:: that hour, in Paradiſe, 
Fourd'ſt either ſwucet repaſt, or ſeund repaſe. 


"1 
£ 
4 

1 
5 
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Now at Auto meclon the Trojan foe 

+ Diſcharg'd his lance ; the meditated blow, 593 
Stooping he ſhunn'd; We jay im Tely fled, , 
And hiſs'd innoxious o'er the hero's head : 
Deep rooted In the ground, the forceful ſpear 
In long vibrations ſpent its fury there. 
With clafhing faulchions now the chiefs he d clesd d boo - 


but each brave Z jar heard, and interpos'd 


Nor longer Hector with his Trofans ſtood, 
But left their ſlain companion in bis blood: 
His arms Autemedon diveſts, and cries, 
Accept, Patroclus, this mean ſacrificſe. 605 
47 Thus have I footh'd my griefs, and thus have paid, 
Psor as it is, ſome waking. to thy ſha de. 
| $0looks. the lion oer a mangled boar, 
All grim with rage, apd horrible with gore: 
High on the chariot at- one bour.d he ſprung, 619 
And o'er his ſeat the bloody trophies hung. 
And now Minerva, from the realms of air, 
Delcends impetuous, and renews the war; 
For, pleas' dat length the Gtfeciau arms: 10 aid, 
The Lord of Thurders ſent the blue-ey'd maid. 1 
As when high Jewe: denourcing ſuture woe, 
Oer the dark clouds extends his purple bow, 

(In ſign of ten peſts ſrom the trout ied air, 
Or, from the rage of man, deitruQive war) 
The-crooping cattle dread th' impending ſkies, 620 
Ard from his balf-till'd field the lab'rer flies. 
In ſuch a form the Goddeſs round her drew 
A livid cloud, and to the battle flew. 
Aſſuming Phanix” ſhape, on earth ſhe falls, 


And in Eis well-known voice to Sparta calls. 625 


E's Ard 
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And lies Achilles friend, belov'd by all, 
A prey to dogs beneath the Trojan wall? 
What ſhame to Greece for future times to tell, 
To thee the greateſt, in whoſe cauſe he fell! 
O chief, oh father! ( Atreus ſon replies) 630 
O full of days! by long experience wiſe ! 4 
What more defires my foul, than here, unmov'd, 
To guard the body of the man I lowd? 
Ah would Minerva ſend me ſtrength to rear 
This weary'd arm, and ward the ſtorm of war! 635 
But Hector, like the rage of fire, we dread, 
And Jove's own glories blaze around his head. 
Pleas'd to be firſt of all the pow'rs addreft, 
Sbe breathes new vigour in her hero's breaſt,  _ 
And fills with keen revenge, with fell deſpight, 640 
Deſire of blood, and rage, and Juſt of fight 
Bo burns the vengeful hornet (ſoul all o'er). 
| Revuls'd in vain, ard thirſty ſtill of gore; 
gold fon of air and heat) on angry wings | 
Untam'd, untir'd, he turns, attacks, and ſtings : 645 
Fir'd with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, _ 5 
And ſent his foul with ev'ry lance he threw. 
There ſtood a Trojan, not unknown to fame, 
Ettion's ſon, and Podes was his name; 


Ko”. 


With 


V. 642. Se burns the vengeful Hornet, & c.] It ie literally in _ 
the Greek, She inſpired the hero with the boldneſs of a fly. 
There is no improprictyin the compariſon, this animal being 
of all others the moſt perſevering in its attacks and the moſt 
difficult to be beaten off: The occaſion alſo of the compariſon 
deing the reſolute perſſtance of Menue laus about the dead body, 
renders it ſtill more juſt. But our preſent idea of the fly is in- 
decd very low, as taken from the littleneſs and infignificance of 
this creature. However, fince there is really no meanneis 
in it, there ought to be none in expreſſing it; and I have done 
my beſt in the trauſlation to keep np the dignity of my au- 
hx, | . N Rs 
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With riches honour'd, and with courage blelt, 650 
By Hector lov'd, his comrade, and his gueſt : | 
Thro' his broad belt the ſpear a paſſage found, 

And pond'rous as he falls, his arms at 

Sudden at Hector's ſide Apollo ſtood, 


Like Phanops, Aſius ſon, appear'd the God; 655 : 


(Afius the great, who held his wealthy rg 

In fair 4ydos, by the rolling mam.) 3 
Oh Prince (he cry d) oh foremoſt once in fame! 
What Grecian now ſhall tremble at 2100 name? 


Doſt thou at length to Menelais yield ; 6560 


A chief, once thought no terror of the eld; 
Yet ſingly, now, the long-diſputed prize 
| He bears victorious, while our army flies. 
By the fame. arm illuſtrious Pedes bled, 


The friend of Hedcr, unreveng'd is dead! 665 


This heard, o'er Fedor ſpreads a cloud of woe, 

Rage lifts his lance, and drives him on the foe, 
But naw th' Eternal thook his-able shield, 

That ſhaded Ide, and all the ſubject field 


Beneath its ample verge. A rolling cioud 670 


Involy'd the mount, the thunder roar'd aloud : 
TH affrighted hills from their ſeundations ned, 
And blaze beneath the light'nings of the God: 
At one regard of his all- ſeeing eye, 


/ 


: The vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors fly, 675 


Then trembled Greece : The flight Prncleut led; 
For as the brave Beotian turn'd his head 
To face the foe, Polydamas drew near, 
And az d his ihoulder with 2 ſhorten'd ſpear „ 
| Os By 
V. 631. By Hecor low 4, his a and his 1 J Ped- TH 
the favourite and companion of Hector, being killed on this oc- 
caſion, ſeems a parallel circumſtance to the death of Zenrilles's: 


favourite and companion; and was probably put in here on pur- 
ole to engage Heer op alike occation with Alis. 


LY 
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Pierc'd thro? the wriſt ;; and raging with the pain, 
Grafps bis once formidable lance in vain, 
As Hector follow'd, Idomen addreſt 
The flaming jav'lin to his manly breaſt ; 2 
The brittle point before his corffet yields; 683 
Exulting Troy with clamour fills the fields: 
High on his chariot as the Cretan ſtood, * 
The fon of Priam whirl'd the miſſive wood: 
But erring from its aim, th' impetuous ſpear 
Strook to the duſt the *ſquire and charioteer 690 
Of martial Merion > Cœranus his name, 
Who leſt fair Ludrs for the fields of fame. 
On foot bold Merien fought ; and now laid low, 
- ad grac'd the triumphs of his Trojan foe; 
hut the brave ſquire the ready courſers brought, 695 
And with his life his maſter's ſafety bought. 
Between his cheek and ear the weapon went, 
The teeth it ſhatter'd, and the tongue it rent. 
Prone from the ſeat he tumbies to the plain; 
His dying band forgets the falling rein: 700 
OT. os his Mericn reaches, bending from the car, g 
And urges to deſert the hopeleſs war; 


By Hecbur wounded, Leitus quits the plain, r 


I domeneus conſents; the laſh applies; 


And the ſwift chariot to the navy flies. | 
Nor 4jax leſs the will of heav'n deſery'd, 705 
And conqueſt ſhifting to the Trojan ſide, 

Turn'd by the hand of Jove. Then thus began, 
To Atreus' feed, the godlike Telamon. 
Alas f who ſees not Joze's almignty hand . 
I'ransfers the glory to the Trojan band ? 710 
Whether the weak or ſtrong diſcharge the dart, 


| He guides each arrow to a Grecian heart: 1 | 
: | 8 | Not 


| Wi 


But let us periſh in the face of day! 
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Not ſo our ſpears: inceſſant tho' they rain, 
He ſuffers ev'ry lance to fail in vain. 


Pieſerted of the Gods, yet let us 17 ¼ 715 
What human ſtrength and prudence can ſupply , 
i yet this honour'd corſe, in triumph borne, 


May glad the fleets that. hope not our return, 

Who tremble yet, ſcarce reſcued from their fates, 
Ard ſtill hear Hector thund'ring at their gates. 720 
Some hero too muſt be diſpatch'd to bear 


The mournful meſſage to Pelides' ear; 
For ſure he knows not, diſtant from the ſhore, 
His friend, his lov'd Patroclus, is no more. 
But ſuch a chief I ſpy not thro? the hoſt: 
The men, the ſteeds, the armies, all are loſt 


723 


In gen'ral darkreſs — Lord of Earth ard Air! 
On King! oh father! hear my humble pray'r ; 


Diſpel this cloud, the light of heav'n reſtore ; 
Give me to ſee, and Ajax aſks no more: 


| : 730 
If Greece muſt periſh, we thy will obey ; 


With 
V. 721. Some hero too muſt be diſpatch'd, &c.] It ſeems 
odd that they did not ſooner ſend this meſſage to Achilles; but 
there is lame epology for it from the darkneſs, and the difficulty 
of fincing a proper perſan. It was not every body that was 
proper to ſend, but one who wasa particular friend to Achilles, 
who might condole with him. Such was Antilachus who 
is ſent afterwards, and who, beſides, had that ne 
cation of being *, . Evftathins, | | 
V. 731. If Greece muſt periſb, we thy will 06; 
. But let us periſb inthe face if day !] | 
This thopght | | the ſublimeſt in 


ceſſary qualiſi- 


has been looked upon as one of 

Fiomer : Longinus repreſents it in this manner: The thickeſt 

- carkneſs had on a ſudden covered the Grectas army, and 
* hindered them from fighting : When Ajax, not knowing 

5 what courſe to take, cries out, 0h Jove ! diſperſe this dark- _ 

„ /t which £2V'rg the Grecke, and, if we muſt ßer iſb, let us 

4h inthe t This isa ſentiment truly worthy of Ajax: 


** 46 he 
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With tears the hero ſpoke, and at his pray'r 
The God relenting, clear'd the clouded air; 


4 he does not pray for life; that had been unworthy a hero, 
But becauſe in that darkneſs he could not employ his valour 
to any glorious purpole, and vexed to ſtand idle in the field of 
«© battle, he only prays that the day may appear, as being aſ. 
** tured of putting an end to it worthy his great heart, though 
Jupiter himſelf ſhould happen to oppole his efforts.“ 

M. “' Abbe Teraſſon (in his difſertatzon-on the Iliad) endea 
vours to prove that Longinus has miſrepreſented the whole con- 
text and ſenſe of this paſſage of Homer. The fact (ſays he) is, 
that Ajax is in a very different ſituation in Homer from that 
wherein Leng:nus deſcribes him. He has not the leaſt intention 
of fighting, he thinks only of finding out ſome fit perſon to ſend 


to Achilles; and this darkneſs hindering him from ſeeing ſuch | 


a one, is the occaſion of his prayer. Accordingly it appears by 


what tollow-, that as toon as Jupiter diſperſed the cloud, 


Ajax never falls upon the enemy, he in conſequence of h's for- 
mer thought orders Menelaus to look for Fntil:chur, to diſpatch: 
him to Actilles with the news of the death of his friend. Len- 
ginus (continues this author) kad certainly forgot the place from 


_ whence he took his thought; and it is not the firſt citation from 


Homer which the antients have quoted wrong, Thus Ariſtotle 


att:ibutes to Ca, the words of U'yſes in the twelfth book - f 
of the Odyſſey: and confounds together two paſſages, one of 
the ſecond, the other of the fifteenth book of the Iliad. [Ethic, 


ad Nicom. I. 2. c. 9. and l. 3. c. 11.] And thus Cicero aſ- 
cribed to Agame mm a long diicourle of Ulyſſes in the ſecond 
Iliad; | De divinaticne, |. 2.] and cited as Ajax's, the ſpeech 
of H &r in the ſeventh. [See Hal. Gellizs, I. rs. c. 6.] 


One has no cauſe to wonder at this, ſince the ancients having | 
Hamer almoſt by heart, were for that very reaſon the more 


ſubject to miſtake in citing him by memory, „ 
To this I think one may anſwer, that granting it was partly 
the occaſion of 4jax's prayer to obtain light, in order to ſend 
to Aihilles (which he afterwards does) yet the thought, which 
| L neinus attributes to him, is very conſiſtent with it; and the 


laſt line expreſſes nothing elſe but an heroic defire rather 
to die in the light, than eſcape with ſafety in the dark» 


nels. | | | 

Ey de pate 12} I\eooov, Emre wh Tor Evie S rg. | 
But indeed the whole ſpeech is only meant to paint the concern 
end diſtreſs of a brave General: The thought of ſending a meſ- 
ſcager is only a reſult from that concern and diſtreſs, and lo but 


a ſmall 


Forth 


80 
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Forth burſt the ſun with all-enlight'ning ray; 735 
The blaze of armour flaſh'd againſt the day. 
Now, now, /trides ! caſt around thy fight, 

If yet Antilochus ſurvives the fight, 5 

Let him to great Achilles ear convey a 

The fatal news — Atrides haſtes away. 740 
So turns the lion ſrom the nightly fold, 

Tho” high in courage, and with hunger bold, 

Long gall'd by herdimen, and long vex'd by hounds, 

Stiff with fatigue, and fretted fore with wounds; 

The darts fly round him from an hundred bands, 745 

And the red terrors of the blazing brands : 

Till late, reluctant, at the dawn of day 

Sour he departs, and quits th' untaſted prey. 

So mov'd #trides from bis dang” rous place, 

With weary limbs, bat with unwilling pace : 750 

The foe, he fear'd, might yet Patroclus gain, 5 

Ard much admoniſh'd, much, adjur'd his train. 

Ob guard theſe relicks to your charge conſi ign' 'd, 

And bear the merits of the dead! in mind ; 5 

Ho- 

a ſmall crcumſtence, which cannot be faid to occaſion the 

prayer, | | OD 

Monſ. Brileau has tranſlated this paſſage i in two lines. | 


Grand Dien] chaſſe la nuit qui nous couvre les Jeans 
E combats contre nous i ia clarte des cieux, 


And Mr, la Mette yet better in one, 
Grand Dieu ! rends naus le j Jour, & combats contre neu. N 


But both of theſe (as Dacier very juſtly obſerves) are 88 
to Homer's ſenſe. He is far frem repreſenting Ajax of ſuch a 
daring impiety, as to bid Jriter combat againſt him; but only 
Makes him aſk ſor light, that if it be his will the . {hall 
periſh, they may; Feri in open day. Kei.2xeroo—ftays he) 
. a banden us, withdraws frem us y: 1, ſtance; for thoſe | 
ho are deſerted by Jede mult 0 intallibly, This dece- 
Tum of Hamer 6 our kt tio have buen prelerv ed. | 


How (kill'd he was in each obliging art; 33; 
The mildeſt manners, and the gentleſt heart: 

He was, alas! but fate decreed his end; 

In death a hero, as in life a friend! 5 
So parts the chief; from rank to rank he flew, 
And round on all fides ſent his piercing view. 760 
As the bold bird, endu'd with ſharpeſt eye - | 
Of all that wing the mid aerial (cy, 

The facred eagle, from his walks above 

Looks down, and ſees the diſtant thicket move ; - 
Then ſtocps, and ſoufing on the quiv'ring hate, 765 
| Snatches his life amid..the clouds of air. 
Nor with leſs quickneſs, his exerted fight. 
Paſs'd this, and that way, thro' the ranks of fight: 
Till on the left the chief he ſought, he found; 


_ Chearirg his men, and ſpreading deaths around. 70 


= To him the King. Belov of Tove draw near, 
+ For {adder tidings never touch'd | thy ear. | 


Thy eyes have witneſs'd what a fatal tun! 
How lion triumphs, ard th' Zchaians mourn. | 
This is not all: Patroclus, on the ſhore 775 


Now pale and dead, ſhall ſuccour Greece no more. 
Fly to the fleet, this inſtant fly, and tell 
The ſad Achilles how his lov'd one fell: 
He too may haſte the naked corps to gain; 
The arms are Hedor's, who deſpoil'd the ſlain, 780 
: nn Tg = The 


V. 786. Je mildef} manners, and the gent leſt heart.) 
This is a fine Elogium of Parreclu : Hom. r dwells upon it on 
purpole, Jeſt Acilles's che ructer ſhould be miſtaken; and ſhews 
by the praiſes he beſtows here upon goodneſs, that Achilles's 
character is not commendable for morality, Ach-lles's manneis 
_ entirely oppoſite to thole of Patroc!us, are not morally good; the} 
are only poetic#liy jo, that is to ſay, they are well market 5 
and diſcover before: hand what reſolutions that hero will take : 
As hath been at large explaincd upon Aristotle's Poeticke, 
Lacie. | | | 


9 
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The youthſul warrior heard with filent woe, 
From his fair eyes the tears began to flow ; 
Big with the mighty grief, he ſtrove to ſay 

What ſorrow dictates, but no word ſound way. 


5 To brave Laodocus his arms he flung, 788 


Who, near him wheeling, drove his ſteeds along; 

Then ran, the mournful meſſage to impart, 
With tearful eyes, and with dejected heart. 

 » Swift fled the youth: nor Menelaus ſtands, 1 5 

| (Tho' fore diſtreſt) to aid the Pylian bands; 790 

hut bids bold Thraſymede thoſe troops ſuſtain; 

Himſelf returns to his Patroclus ſlain. 

Gone is Antilechus (the hero ſaid) 

But hope not, warriors, for Achilles aid : - 


| Tho' fierce his rage, unbounded be his woe, 795 | 


| Vnarm'd, he fights not with the Trojan foe. 
_ *Tis in our hands alone our hopes remain, 
is our own vigour muſt the dead regain; 
And fave ourſelves, while with impetuous hate 


| Troy pours along, and this way rolls our fate. 800 


V. 781. The youthful warrior heard: anith filent ce. 
Homer ever repreſents an excels of grief by a deep horror, fi- 


lence, weeping, and not enquiring into the manner of he 
_ friend's death: Nor could Antilochus have expreſſed his ſorrW 
in any manner ſo moving as ſilence. Euftathjus. 85 


V. 785. To brave Laodoer bis arms he flung.) Antilechus 
exves his armour, not only that he might make the more 
haſte, but (as the ancients conje&ure) that he might not be 


thought to be ablent by the enemies; and that ſeeing his ar- 


mour on ſome other perſon, they might think him ſtill in the 


heht. Eu/to. bius, = | 
V. 794. But hope act, warriors, for Achilles? ald 


Unarm' d-] This is an ingenious way of making 


the vglovr of Achilles appear the greater ; who, though without 
arms, goes forth, in the next book, contrary to the expectation 
of and Menelaus. Dacier. 8 


— — . . —— ee eg 
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is well, (faid Har) be it then thy care, 

With Merion's aid, the weighty corſe to rear; 
Myſelf, and my bold brother will ſuſtain 

The ſhock of Hector and his charging train: 


Nor fear we armies, fighting fide by ſide; 80g 


What Troy can dare, we have already try'd, 
Have try'd it, and have ſtood, ' The hero ſaid. 
High from the yround the warriors heave the dead, 

A gen'ral clamour riſes at the ſight : 1 


Loud ſhout the Trojans, and renew the fight; 810 


Not fiercer ruſh along the gloomy wood, 

With rage inſatiate and with thirſt of blood, 
Voracious hounds, that many a length before 
Their furious hunters, drive the wounded boar; 


But if the ſavage turns his glaring eye, 813 


They howl aloof, and round the foreſt fly. 
Thus on retreating Greece the Trojans pour, ; 
Wave their thick faulchions, and their jav'lins ſhow'r: 
. But Ajax turning, to their fears they yield, ET 
All pale they tremble, and forfake the field. 820 
While thus aloft the hero's. corſe they bear, 
Behind them rages all the ſtorm of war; 
_ Confuſion, tumult, horror, o'er the throng 
Of men, ſteeds, chariots, urg'd the rout along: 
Leſs fierce the winds with riſing flames conſpire, 825 
To whelin ſoine city under waves of fire; 


: No W- 


V. 826, . The heap of images which Homer throws to- 
gether at the end of this book, makes the ſame action appear 
with a very beautiful variety. The deſcription of the buraing 


© City is ſhort but very lively. That of Ajax alone bringing 
up the rear guard, and ſhielding thoſe that bore the body ot 


Patreclus from the whole Trojan hoſt, gives a prodigious _ 
of Ajax, and, as Homer has often hinted, makes him juſt ſe - 


cond to Achilles, The image of the beam baints the great ſta- 


ture 
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Now fink in gloomy clouds the proud abodes; 

Now crack the blazing temples of the Gods; 

The rumbling torrent thro! the ruin rolls, 

And ſheets of ſmoak mount heavy to the poles. 830 

The heroes ſweat beneath their honour'd load; 

As when two mules, along the rugged road, 

From the ſteep mountain with exerted ſtrength 

Drag ſome vaſt beam, or maſt's unwieldly length ; 

Inly they groan, big drops of ſweat diſtill, 835 

Th' enormous timber lumb'ring down the hill : 

do theſe— Behind, the bulk of Ajax ſtands, 
And breaks the torrent of the ruſhing bands. 
Thus when a river ſwell'd with ſudden rains 

Spreads his broad waters o'er the level plains, 840 

Some interpoſing hill the ſtream divides, * 
And breaks its force, and turns the winding tides. 

Still cloſe they follow, -cloſe the rear engage; 

Aneas ſtorms, and Hector foams with rage: 

While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 845 

Wedg'd in one body, like a flight of cranes, 

That ſhriek inceſſant, while the faulcon, hung 

| High on pois'd pinions, threats their callow young. 

So from the Trojan Chiefs the Grecians fly, 8 

Such the wild terior, and the mingled cry: 830 
DS os Within 

ture of Patreclus That of the hill dividing the ſtream is noble 

and natural. FE a ge | | 

He compares the Ajaces to a boar, for their fierceneſs and 
boldneſs; to a long bank that keeps off the courſe of the waters, 

for their ſtanding firm and immoveable in the battle: Thoſe. 
that carry the dead body, to mules dragging a vaſt beam for 

| their laboriouſneſs: The body carried to a beam, for being 
heavy and inanimate : The Trojans to dogs for their boldneſs; 

and to water, for their agility in moving backwards and for- 


Vards: The Greeks to a flight of ftarlings and jays, for their 
Unoroulnels and ſwiftneſs. Euftathins, 8 
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Withir in, without the trench, and all the way, 
Strow'd in bright heaps, their arms and armour lay; 
Such horror Jowe impreſt ! Yet (till proceeds 

Th work of death, and ſeill the battle blecds. 


THE 


OF THE 


The ARGUMENT. 


The gief of Achilles, . new armour made bim 
by Vulcan. | 


| g 7 HE news of bs death of Pabel fs bronght' to Aditi 
by Antilochus, Thetis bearing bis lamentations, comes with al 
her ſea nymphs to comfort bim. The ſpeeches of the mother au 
. fon en this occaſion, Iris appears to Achilles by Ihe command of 
Juno, ond erders him to ſheww himſelf at the head of the intrench. 
ment. The fight of him turns the fortune of the day, and the 

body Patroclus is carried off by the Gree' © The Trojans 
call a council, where Hector and Polydamas 1 their 
opinions; but the advice of the former prevails, to remain en- 


' camped in the Bail. The grief of Achilles over 15 9 1 Patro- 
_ clus. | 


"Thetis goes to Pala of WE to obtain 3 for fo 
ſen. The deſcription of the wonderful wirks of | Vulcan; and 
aſtiy, that —_ one of the OT f Achilles, 


| The later part of the nine ad revtatiech day, pr? the night 
| enſuing take up this baok. The ſcene is at Achilles's tent on the ea 
| 4 Jfrew . it changes to the Piece 7 Vulcan. 
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Tak like the rage of fire the combat buns, 
And now it riſes, now it ſinks by turns. 
Meanwhile, where Helleſpont's broad waters ow, 
Stood Neflor's ſon, the meſſenger of woe: 
There fate Achilles, ſhaded by his fails, 
On hoiſted ns extended to the gales ; 


in our author, to ſignify a ſharp battle fought with heat and 


fury on both parts; ſuch an engagement, like a flame, preying 
upon all ſides, and dying the ſooner, the fiercer it burns. Eu- 


ſtathius. 


V. 6. On hoifted yard] The epithet gran aipdel in this 


It implies that 
the ſail- yards were hoiſted up, and Acbilles's. ſhips on the 


place has a more than ordinary ſignification. 


point to ſet ſail, This ſhews that it was purely | in compliance 


to his friend that he permitted him to ſuccour the Greeks ; he 


meant to leave them as ſoon as Patroclus returned; he ſtill re- 
membered what he told the embaſſadors in the ainth book ; V. 


363. To-mrrrow' you ſba!l ſee my fleet ſet ſail. Accordingly this 
is the day appointed, and he 1s fixed to his reſolution: This 


circumſtance e ully a cas his implacable character. 


Penſive 
v. 1. Thus ut. the be: Se.] This phraſe i is uſual. 
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penſive be fate.; for all that fate deſign'd 
Roſe in ſad proſpect to his boding mind. 
Thus to his ſoul he ſaid. Ah! what conſtrains 
The'Greeks, late victors, now to quit the plains? 10 
ls this the day, which heav'n ſo long ago | 
Ordain'd, to ſink me with the weight of woe? 
(So Theris warn'd) when by a Trejan hand, 
The braveſt of the Myrmidenian band 55 
Should loſe the light? Fulfill'd is that decree? 15 
Fall'n is the warrior? and Patroclus he! 
In vain I charg'd him ſoon to quit the plain, 
And warn'd to ſhun Hedore..n force in vain! 
| Thus while he thinks, Antilochus appears, 
And telly: the melancholy tale with enn. 18 


820 
Oe ta 7. Profie ve be fs. Re, in "this Ariel n manner pie- 
pares Achilles for the fatal meſſage, and gives him theſe fore- 
bodings of his e that they might be no more chan be 
expected. . 
His expreſſions are ſoitable to his concern, adi delivered 
confuſedly. **1 bade him (ſays he) after he had ſaved the 
** tbips and repulled the Trojans, to return back, and not en- 
« page himſelf too far.“ Here he breaks off, When ne'ſhould 
have added ; e But he was fo unfortunate as to forget my ad- 
ve oive,? As he is reaſoning with himſelf, Anti lochus comes in, 
Which makes him leave the ſenſe imperfect. * 


V. 15.  FulfilPd is that decree ? 
| Fallnis the Warrior? and Patroclus be! 


It may be objected, that Achilles ſeems to contradidt what had 
been ſaid in the for eroing book, That Thetis concealed from 
her ſon the-death of Puts vclus in her prediction. Whereas here 
he ſ2ys, that ſhe had foretold he ſhould loſe the braveſt of the 
Theſſalians. There is nothing in this but What is natural and 

common among mankind: Aud it is ſtill more agreeable to the 
haſty and. inconſiderate temper of Achilles, not to have made 
that reflection till it was too late. Prophecies are only marks 


of divine preſcience, not warnings to prevent human misfor- 


tunes: for if they were, they mutt tuner their on Accum: 
ann | 


1 
1 


Sad tidings, ſon of Peleus ! thou mutt hear; 


And wretch'd I, th' unwilling meſſenger! 
Dead is Patreclus ! for his corſe they fight; 


- His naked corſe : His arms ate Hector's right, 
A ſudden horror Jhot thro? all the chief, 25 | 
And wrapt his ſenſes in the cloud of grief; i 


Caſt 


V. 21 Sad ridiags, ſen of Peleus!] This ſpeech of Antilo- 7 
cus ought to ſerve as a model for the brevity with which fo 


dreadful a piece of news ought to be delivered; for in two 
verſes it comprehends the whole affair, the death of Patreclus, 


the perſon that killed him, the conteſt for his body, and his 
arms in poſſeſſion of his enemy. Beſides, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that grief has ſo crouded his words, that in theſe two 


verſes he leaves the verb apqpixora, they ght, without 
its nominative, the Greeks or Tyojuns, | Homer obſerves this 
brevity upon all the like occaſions. The Greet tragick Poets 
bave not always imitated this diſcretion, In preat diſtreſſes 
there is nothing more ridiculous than a meſſenger who begins 


with pathetick deferiptions: he ſpeaks without being heard: 
for the perſon to whom he addreſſes himſelf has no time to 
attend him 3 The firſt word, which diſcovers to him his miſ- 


fortunes, has made him deaf to all the reſt. Euftatbrus, 

Y. 28. A ſudden horror, &c.) A modern French writer has 
drawn a parallel of the conduct of Homer and Virgil, in rela- 
tion to the deaths of Patroclus and Va!/as, The latter is kite 
led by Turnus, as the former by Hecter; Turnus trizmphs in 
the ſpoils of one, as Hecter is clad in the arms of the other; 


LEneas revenges the death of Pallas by that of Tur;.us, as Acſil- 


let the death of Patroclus, by that of Hecter. The grief of 
Achilles in Homer, on the feore of Patreclus, is much greater 


than that of Areas in Virgil tor the lake of Pallas. Achilles 


£14cs himſelf up to deſpair, with a weakneſs which Plato could 
not pardon in him, and which can only be excuſed on account 


of the long and cloſe friendſhip between them: That of nean: 


ie more diſcreet, and ſeems more worthy of a hero. It was not 
poſlible that Zneas could be fo deeply intereſted for any man, 
as Achilles was intereſted ſor Patraclus: for V irgii had no co- 
Jour tokill Aſcanius, who was little more than a child; beſides, 
that his hero's intereſt in the war of Italy was great enough of 
Utelf, not to need to be animated by to touching a concern as 


the fear of loſing his fon. Oa the other hand, Achilles having 


very little perſonal concern in the war of Trey (as he had told 
Vol. III. ; | M | Agamen.n n 
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Caſt on the ground, with furious hand he ſpread 
The ſcorching aſhes o'er his graceful head: 
His purple garments: ard his golden hairs, 4 
Thoſe he defornis with duſt, and theſe he tears: 30 
On the hard ſoil his groaning breaſt he threw, 
And roll'd and grovell'd, as to earth he grew, 
The virgin captives, with diforder'd charms, ; 
(Won by his own, or by Parroclus arms) ” 
*Ruſh'd from the tents-with-cries ; and gath'ring round, 
Beat their white breaſts, and fainted on the ground: 
While Nefor's ſon ſuſtains a manlier part, © 
And mourns the warrior with a warrior's heart; 
_ Hangs on his arms, amidſt his frantick woe, 
And oft.prevents the meditated blow. 40 
| Azamemmen in the beginning of the Poem) and knowing, beſides, - 
that he wes to periſh there, required ſome very prefling mo- 
tives to engage him to perſiſt in it, after ſuch diſguſts and in- 
ſults as he had received, It was this which made it neceſſary 
for theſe two great Poets to treat a ſubject, ſo much in its own 
nature alike, in a manner ſo different. But as Virgil found 
it admirable in Homer, he- was willing to approach it, as near 
as the onomy of his work would permit. 
V. 27. Caſt en 'the ground, &c,) This is a fine pic- 
ture of che grief of Achilles: we ſee on the one hand, the 
. poſture in Which the hero receives the news of his friend's 
death; the falls upon the ground, he rends his hair, he ſnatches 
the aſhes and caſts the m on his head, according to the manner of 
thoſe times; (but What much enlivens it in this place, is his 
ſprinkling embers, inſtead of aſhes, in the violence of his pain.) 
On the other ſide, the captives. are*running from their tents, 
ranging themſelves about him, and anſwering to hi« groans: 
Befide him ſtands Anti lochus, fetching deep ſighs. ard hanging 
on the arms of the hero, for fear-his deſpair and rage fhould 
cauſe ſome deſperate attempt upon his own life: There is no 
painter but will be touched at this image. e 
V. 33. The virgin captives.) The captive maids lamented 
either in pity for their Lord, or in:gratitude to the memory 
of Patroclus, who was remarkable for his goadnels and affabt- | 
ty ; or under theſe pre tenccs mourned for their gwn misfor- 
tunes in llavery. Euſlathius, | | e e 


B. XVEI. 


Par in the 5 abyſſes of the main, 
With hoary Ne eus, and the wat'ry train, 


The Mother Goddeſs from her cryftal throne 
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Heard his loud cries, and anſwer'd groan for groan. 


The circling Nereids with their miſtreſs "els 


And all the ſea- green fiſters of the deep. 
Thalia, G/auce (ev'ry wat'ry name) 
MNeſæa mild, and filver Spio came: 
'Cymothos and Cymodoce were nigh, 


And the blue Janguiſh of foft Alia's eye. 


Their locks Adæa and Limnoria rear, 
Then Proto, Doris, Pape appear, 
| Thea, Pheruſa, Dota, Melita; 
Agave gentle, and Amphithet ; gay: 
Next Callianira, Callianaſſa ſhow 
Their ſiſter looks; Dexamene the ſlow, 
And ſwift Dynamene, now cut the tides; 
Jara now the verdant wave divides ; 
| Nemortes with Apſeudes lifts the bead, 
Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed; 
Theſe Orythia, Clymene, attend, 
Mara, Amphinome, the train N 
And black Janira, and Fanaſſa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber hair. 


Al theſe, and all that deep in ocean held 
Their ſacred ſeats, the glimm'ring grotto fill'd; 
Fach beat her iv'ry breaſt with ſilent woe, 


Till There? ſorrows thus began to flow. 


Hear ine, and judge, ye ſiſters of the main! 


: How juſt a cauſe has Thetis to complain? 


How wretched, were I mortal, were my fate! 


"45. 
= 


65 


70 


How more than wretched in th' unmortal ſtate! 
Sptung from my bed a god-like hero came, 
T le braveſt far that ever bore the name; 
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Like ſome fair olive, by my careſul band 75 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and adorn'd the land. 
To Troy I fent him; but the fates ordain 
| He never, never maſt return again. 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n'to view, 
So ſhort, alas! and filPd with-anguiſh too. 80 
Hear how his ſorrows echo thro' the ſhore.! Th 
J cannot eaſe them, but I muſt deplore; ; 
I go at leaſt to bear a tender part, 
And mourn any lov'd one with a mother's heart. | 
She ſaid, and left the caverns of the main, 85 
| Al bath'd in tears, the melancholy train FRY 
| Attend her way. Wide opening part the tides, 
While the long pomp the ſilver waves divides. 
| Approaching now, they touch'd the 7 rojan land ; 
"Then, two by two, aſcended up the ſtrand, 90 
Th' immortal mother, ſtanding cloſe beſide 
Her mournful offspring, to his ſighs reply'd ; 
. Along the coaſt their-mingled .clamours ran, 
And thus the filver-footed dame begun. - 
Why nourns my ſon ? thy late prefetrd requeſt 95 
BY oe The God has granted, and the Greeks diſtreſt: 
'Why mourns wy ſon? thy anguiſfi let me. ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 
He, deeply groaning — To this cureleſs grief 
Not ev'n the Thund'rer's faycur brings relief. 100 
-Parroclus—Ah !—fay, Goddeſs, can I boaſt EY 
A pleaſure now ? revenge itſelf is loſt; 
*Patroclus, lov'd of all wy martial rain, 
Beyond mankind, We myſelf, i is s Nain ! 1 
| Lo 


. 78. Like font fair alive, by wy eral band. J This paſ- 
ſage, where the mother compares her ſon to a tender plant, 
raiſed and preſerved: with care, has a meſt remarkable relem- 
blance to that in the Pjal:.s. Thy children like branches of 4 


live. urces round thy . Vial, 128. 


a 
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| Loft are thoſe arms the Gods themſelves beſtow'd 106 
On Feltus; Hector bears the glorious load, 

Curs'd be that day, when all the powers above 
Thy charms ſubnitted to a mortal love: 

Oh hadſt thou flill, a ſiſter of the main, VETS 
Purſu'd the pleaſures of the watry reign ; 118 
And happier Peleus, leſs ambitious, led 5 

A mortal beauty to his equal bed! 

Ere the ſad fruit of thy unhappy womb © 

Had caus'd ſuch forrows paſt, and woes to come, 

Tor ſoon, alas! that wretched offspring ſlain, 115 
New woes, new ſorrows ſhall create again. 

'Tis not in fate th” alternate now to givez 
Patroclus dead, Achilles hates to live. xs 

Let me revenge it on proud Hefor's heart, 3 

Let his laſt ſpirit ſmoak upon my dart; 120 

On theſe conditions will I breathe: Till ihen, 

T bluſh to walk among the race of men. 

A flood of tears, at this, the Goddeſs ſned, 

Ah then, I ſee thee dying, fee thee dead! 
V. 100, 126, The tap» ſpeeches of Achilles 7 Thetis,) It 
is not poſſible to imagine more lively. and beautiful (trokes of 
nature and paſſion, than thoſe which our author aſcribes. to 
Achilles throughout theſe admirable ſpeeches, They contain 
all, that the trueſt friend, the moſt tender ſon, and the moſt 
283 hero, could think or expreſs in this delicate and af- 
kecting eircumſtanee. He ſhews his exceſs of love to his mo- 
ther, by wiſhing he had never been born or known to the worid, 
rather than ſhe ſhould have endured ſv many ſuffcrings.on his 
account ; He ſhews no leſs love for hi: friend, in reſolving to 
revenge his death upon Hedtey, t © his own would immedi- 

_ ately follow, We ſee him here ready to meet his fate for the 
| Bake of his friend, and in tbe Ode we find him withirg to 
live again, only to meintain his tather's honour againſt his 
enemies, Thus he valves neither life nor death, but as 


they conduce to the good of his friends and parent:, or the en- 
ereale of his glory, | PL 
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Alter 


And let me fall! (Achilles made reply) 


1 caſt all hope of iny return away, 


Wrath and Revenge from men and Geds remove: 
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When He@or falls, thou dy'ſt. Let Hector die, 128 
Far lies. Putroclus from his native plain! 
He fell, and falling, wiſh'd my aid in vain. 
Ah then, fince from this miſerable day 


5 
Since unreveng'd, a hundred ghoſts demand 


The fate of Hector from Achilles band ; 
Since here, for brutal courage far renown'd, 
I hive an idle burthen to the ground, 


(Others in council fam'd for nobler ſkill, _ 135 


More uſeful to preſerve than I to kill) 


Let me— ut oh! ye gracious powers above !. 


Fir, 


After baving calmly conſidered the preſent tate of lis life, 
he deliberately embraces his approaching fate; and comforts 


hi mſelf under it, by reflection on thoſe great men, whom nei- : 
| ther their illoſtrious actions, nor their affinity to heaven, could 
fave from the general doom, A thought very natural to him, 


whoſe buſineſy it was in peace To ſing their praiſes, and in wat 


| to imitate their actions. Achilles, like a man paſhonate of 


glory, takes none but the fineſt models; he thinks of Hercules, 
who was the ſon of Jupiter, and who had filled the univerſe 
with the noiſe of his immortal actions. Theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of a real hero, Euftathius, _ | | 


Acbilles'd words are theſe ; ** Now fince Lam never to return 


« home, and fince | tie here an uſeleſs perſon, loſing my beſt 


friend, and expoſing the Greeks to ſo many dangers by my 


« own folly ; I who am ſuperior to them in battle” Here he 


breaks off, and ſays, May contention perifh everlaſtingly, Gr; 


Achilles leaves the ſentence thus ſuſpended, either becauſe in 
his heat he had forgot what he was ſpeaking of, or becauſe he 


| did not know how to end it, for he ſhould have ſaid, —** Since 


« | have done all this, 1 will periſk- to revenge him.” No. 


| thing can be finer than this ſudden. execration againſt diſcord. 


and revepge, which breaks from the hero in the deep ſenſc of 


the miſcries thoſe paſſions had oecaſioned. 3 
Achilles could not be ignorant that he was ſuperior to 1 


Far, far too dear to ev'ry mortal breaſt, 
Sweet to the foul, as honey to the taste 
Gath'ring like vapours of a noxious kind 
From fiery blood, and darb'ning all the- mird. 
Me Agamemnon urg d to deadly hate; | 
Tis paſt—— I quell it; Freſign to fate, 
Yes——1 will meet the mur@rer-of my friend, 
Or (if the Gods ordaia it) meet my end. 
The ftroke of fate the bra veſt cannot hun: 5 
The great Alcides, Fowe's unequall'd ſon, 
To Juno's hate at length reſign'd his breath, —: 
And ſunk the victim of all- conqu'ring Death. 150 
So ſhall Achilles fall! ſtreteh'd pale and dead, | 
No more the Grecian.hope, or Trojan dread !. 
Let me, this inſlant, ruſh. into the fields, 
And reap what glory life's ſhort harveſt yields. 
- Shall I not ſorce ſome wido wd. dame to tear, 155. 
With fiantic hands, her long diſhevell'd.-hair? 
Shall J not force her. breaſt to heave with ſighs, +7. 
And the ſoft tears to trickle from her eyes! 
Les, I ſhall give the Fair thoſe mournſul 5 ee 
In vain you hold me Hence! my arms, my arms! 160 
Soon ſhall the ſanguine torrent ſpread ſo wide, 
That all ſhall know, Achilles ſwells the tide, 5 
. n 
in i battle, and it was therefore no fault in him to ſay ſo. But 
e is ſo ii genuous as to give himſelf no farther commendation 
than what he undoubtedly merited; confeiling at the ſame 


time, that many exceeded him in ſpeaking : Unleſs one may 


take this as (aid in Og of oratory, not unlike that ot 
| Pug 


Orabunt cauſas. re ide &. 


V. 163. Let me this int.] I ſhall have time enough for 
inglorious reſt when 1 am in the grave, but now I mult act 
Hke a living hero: 1 ſhall indeed lie down | in death, but at the | 
ſame time riſe higher in glory. Euftatl ius. © | 
V. 162. That all fur knew, Achilles] There is a 
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great ſtreſs on gy and 15. They ſbon ſhall find that their 
victories have been owing to the long abſence of a hero, and 
that hero Achilles, Upon which the ancients have obſerved, 
that fince Achilles's anger there paſſed in reality but a few 
days: To which it may be replied, that ſo ſhort + time a- this 
might well ſeem long to Achilles, who thought all unactive 


_ ablolutely neceſſary ; it was dignus windice nodus,. 


* 


- 
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© My fon (Caruleah Thus mide reply, 
To fate ſubmitting with a ſeeret ſigh) 


Tho hoſt to ſuecour, and thy friends to ſave, g 165 
Is worthy thee: the: duty of the brave. 
But canſt thou, naked, iſſue to the plains? 


Thy radiant arms the Trefem foe detains-. 
Infulting' Hector bears the ſpoils on high, 


: But vainly glories, for his fate is/nigh; We. 4 170 


Yet, yet awhile, thy gen'rous ardour ſtay; 
Aſſur d, I meet thee at the dawn of day, 
Charg'd with refulgent arms (a glorious load) 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a Gd. 
Then turning to the daughters of the main, 175 


The Goddeſs thus diſmiſs'd her azure train. 

Te ſiſter Nereidr/ to your deeps deſcend. 

Haſte, and our father's ſacred ſeat attend, 
1 go to find the architect divine, 


Where vaſt Ohynpus' ſtarry ſummits thine ; 1 


So tell our hoary fire—— This charge ſhe gave: 
The ſea-green ſiſters plunge beneath the wave: 
Thetis once more aſcends the bleſt abodes, 
And treads che brazen threſhold of the Gods. 


And 


hours tedious and inſupportable; and if the poet himſelf had 


| ſaid that Achilles was long abſent, he had not ſaid it herauſe' a 
great many days had paſt, but becauſe ſo great variety of in- 


cidents had happened in that time. FEuftathius, | | 
Wc Uh This promiſe of Thetis to preſent her ſon 

with a ſuit of armour, was the moſt artful method of hinder- | 
ing him from putting immediately in practice his reſobutions 
of fighting, which, according to his violent manners, he muſt 
have done: therefore the interpoſition of Thetis here was 
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And now the Greeks, from furious Hedor's force, 
| Urge to broad Helleſpont their headlong courſe : 186 
Nor yet their Chiefs Patroclus body bore 

Safe thro' the tempeſt, to the tented ſhore. 

The horſe, the foot, with equal fury join'd 

Pour'd on the rear, and thunder'd cloſe deli 190 

And like a flame thro? fields of ripen'd corn, 

The rage of Hedor o'er the ranks was borne. 

Thrice the ſlain hero by the foot he drew ; 

Thrice to the ſkies the Trojan clamonrs flew : 

As oft” th? Afaces his aſſault fuſtein; 195 
But check'd, he turns; repuls d. attacks again. 5 

Wich ſiercer fhouts his ling'ring troops he wry, 

Nor yields a ſtep, nor from his poſt retires; 

So watchful ſhepherds ſtrive to force, in van, 

The hungry hon from a earcaſe flain. . - 200 
Ev'n yet, Patroclus had he borne away, py 

And all the glories of th' extended day; 

Had not high Jun», from: the realms of air, 

Secret diſpatch'd her truſty meſſenger. l 

| The various Goddeſs of the ſtiow'ry bow, 206 
Shot in a whirl-wind to the jhores below; - 

To great Achilles at his ſhip; ſhe came, 

And thus began the many-colour'd dame. 

Riſe, ſon of Peteus / riſe divinely brave! Xe 

Alſliſt the combat, and Patroclus fave; 2210 
For him the flpughter to the fleet they ſpread, 

And fall with mutual wounds arcund the- dead. 

To drag him back to Troy the foe contends ;. 

Nor with his death the rage of Hector ends: 

A prey to dogs he dooms the corſe to lie, 2213 
And marks the place to fix his head on ms 


Ms | Riſe, 
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Riſe, and prevent, (if yet thou think of fame) 
Thy triend's diſgrace; thy own eternal ſhame!! _ 
Who ſengs. thee, Goddeſs! from th' æthereal ſkies - 
Fchlil'es thus. And Iris thus replies: _ 
I come, Pelides! from the Queen of Jove, 
'Th immortal emprefs of the realms above; 
Unknown to him who fits remote on high, 
Unknown to all the ſynod of the ſky. 
Thou com'ſt in vain, he cries (with fury warm'd) 226 
Arms I have none, and can I fight unarm'd 2 : 
Unwilling as J am, of force I ſtay, 
i Till Thetis bring me at the dawn of day 
Vulcanign arms: What other can I wield Þ 

Except the mighty Te/amenian ſhield ... 1 

V. 219. Who ſends thee, Goddeſs, &c.] Achilles is ama- 

ed, that the moment after the Goddeſs his mother had forbad 

bim fighting, he ſhould receive -a- contrary. order from the 

Gods: Therefore he aſks what God had ſent her?? Dacrer, 

V. 226. Aru I have none.) It is here objeQcd againlt 

Homer, that fince Patroclus took Achilles's armour, Achilles 
could not want arms while he had thoſe of Patroclzs , but. 

_ {beſides that Patreclus might have given his armour to his 
— ſquire Automeden, the better to deceive the Trojans by mak- a 
ing them take Automeden for Patroclus, as they. took Patroclus 

for Achilles) this objeg ion may be very ſolidly anſwered, by 

ſaying that Homer had prevented it, ſince he made Achilles's 
armour fit Patreclus's body not without; a miracle, which the 

Gods wrought in his favour. Furthermore, it does. not fol- 

| Tow that, becauſe the armour of a large man fits one that is 

ſmaller, the armour of a little man ſhould fit one that is lar- 

ger. Euſtat hint. FN oy . 8 

V. 230. Except the mighty Telamonian Hield. ]. Achil- 

| les ſeems not to !-ive been ot ſo large a ſtatute as Ajax : Yet 

bis ſhield it is likely might be fit. enough. for him, becauſe bis 

flrength was ſuſſicic nt to wield it, This paſſage, | think, might | 
| = have been made uſe of by the defenders of the fhield of Achilles 

againſt the criticks, to ſhew that Homer intended the buckler 
of his hero for a very large one: And one would think he put 
into this place, juſt a little before Ute deſcription of that ſbicld, 
on purpole to obviate that objection, 7 


220 
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That, in my friend's defence, has Ajax ſpread, 
While his ſtrong lance around him heaps the dead: 
| The gallant chief defends Menetius' fon, _ 

And does, what his Ach Les ſhould have done. 
Thy want of arms (ſaid Iris) well we know, 235 
But tho? unarm'd, yet clad in terrors, go! 

Let but Achilles o'er you” trench appear, 
Proud Troy ſhall tremble, and conſent to fear; 

Greece from one glance of that tremendous eye 

Shall take new courage, ard diſcain to fly. 240 

She ſpoke, and paſs'd in air. The hero roſe : 
Her Apis Pallas o'er his ſhoulders throws: 
Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread ; - 

A ſtream of glory flam'd above his head. 


As 


V. 236. But thy? 'unarm'd:] A hero fo violent and -ſo 
.outrageous as Achilles, and wn had Juſt loſt the man te loved 

| beſt in the world, is not likely to refuſe ſhewing himſelf to be 
enemy, for the ſingle reaion of having no armopr. Grief and 
deſpair in a great foul are not fo prudent aud reſerved; but 
then on the other fide, he is not t throw himſelf into the 

midſt of ſo many enemies armed and fluſh'd with victory. 
Homer gets out of this nice circumſtance with great dexterity, 

_ and gives to Achiller's character every thing he ouybt to give to 
tit withgut offending, againſt probability, He judiciouſly 

feigns that Juno ſent this order to Achilles, for Jus: is the 

_ © Gaddeſs of royalty, who has the care of princes and kings; and 

Who inſpires them with the ſenſe of what they owe to their 

dignity and character. Daci er. 8 

V. 237. Let but Achilles o'er yen” trench appear.) There 

cannot be a greater inſtance, how conſtantly Hen er carried his + 

Whole deſign in his head, as well as with what admirable art 

he raiſes one great idea upon another to the higheſt ſublime, _ 
than this paſſage of Achtllet's appearance to the army, end the 
preparations by which we are led toit. In-the thirteenth: 
dock, when the Trojans have the victory, they check their 

purſuit of it in the mere thought that Achilles ſees them - la 
the ſixteenth they are put into the utmolt conſternation at the 

+ bght of his armour : In the preſent book, beyond all expeQa- 
tion he does but ſhow himſelf unarmed, and the ſight of him 


2 the viQtory to Greece L How extremely ncble.is this gra- 
n . | | | | 
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As when from ſome beleaguer'd town ariſe _ 
The ſmokes, high curling to the ſhaded ſkies ; 
(Seen from-ſome iſtand, o'er the main afar,” 
When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) 
Soon as the ſun in ocean hides his rays, | 
Thick on the hills, the flaming: beacons blaze; 250 
With long- projected bearis the ſeas are bright, 
And heav'r's high arch reflects the ruddy light: 
So from Achilles head the ſplendors riſe, 

R efleQing blaze on blaze, againſt the ſkies. 

Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant from the crowd, 
High on the rampart, rais'd his voice aloud ; 256 
With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the und; 
Tray ſtarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores re bound. 
As the loud trumpet” s brazen mouth from far 


With Hrriltiog * ſounds th alarm of war, 266 
5 Stuck 


. 246. The ſmokes, Ligh. curling. J For fires in the day 
appear nothing but ſmoak, and in the night flames are viſible 

becauſe of the darkneſs. And thus it is ſaid in Exodus, That 
 Godled his people in the day with a pillar of ſmoak, and in the 
nizht with a pillar of fire. Per diem in columnd nubis, & 1 
actem in columnd ignis. Dacier. 52 
V. 247. Seen from ſome and.] Vemer makes a choice of 

a town placed in an ifland, becauſe ſuch a place being beſieged 
bas no other means of making its diſtreſs known. than by fgnals 
of fire; whereas a town upon the continent has other 
| Means to make known to jts Aaighbonre the neecflity it is in, 
2 . "oh | 

V. 259. | As the loud trumpet's, Kc. ] E have DAE” TY | 

ſerved, that when the poct ſpeaksas from himſelf, he may be 
allowed to take his corapariſon from the trumpet, as he has 
elſewhere done from | ſaddle herſes, tho* neither the one nor 
rde other were uſed in Greece, at the time of the Trojan war, 
Virgil wasleſs exact in this reſpe&, for he deſcribes the trum 
pet as uſed in the ſacking of Troy, | 


Exsritur clamor que virũ m TREO 3 | 


And celebrates Miſeuu: as the trum pe ter of A neas. But as 
uin vote at a time moxe remote from thoſe heroic ages, 


enen 5 


245 
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struck from the walls, the echoes float on high, 

And the round bulwarks and thick tow'rs md * 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd : 

Hoſts drop their arms, and trembled as they heard ; 
And back the chariots roll, and courſers bound, 265. 

And ſteeds and men, lie mingled on the ground. 
Aghaſt they ſee the living light'nings play, 

And turn their eye-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he rais'd' ; 
And thrice they fled, confounded and amaz d. 270 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely rujh'd 
Ona their own ſpears, by their own chariots eralh'd: A 
| While ſhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 

The long- contended carcaſe of the ſlain. 

A lofty bier the breathleſs warrior bears 8 
Around his fad companions melt in tears. 
But chief Aehil es, bendifg down his head, 
Pours unavailing forrows o'er the dead. 
| Whom late triumphant with his ſteeds and car, 5 

He ſent reſulgent to the held of war, . 5 280 | 

| (Unhappy change!) now ſenſeleſs, pale, he fonts, 
| Stretch'd forth and gaſh'd, with many a gaping wound. 

Mean time unweary'd with his heav'nly way, 

In Ocean's waves th' unwilling light of day 
Quench'd his red orb, at Juno's high command, 285 
And from their labours ceas'd the Achaian band. 
e | | 9 "ha 
perhaps this liberty may be excuſed. | But a poet had better 
confine himſelf to cultoms and manners, like a painter ; and 
| it is equally a fault in either of them to aſeribe to times and 
nations any thing with which thev are unacquainted. | 
One may add an obfervation to this note of M Dacter, that 
the trumpet's not being i in ule at that time, makes very much 
for Homer*s Purpoſe i in this place. The terror raiſed by ile 


voice of this hero, is much the more flronghy imaged by a 


ſound that was unufual and ca able of ſtriking more from i its 
very novelty, | 


275 
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The frighted 7. rj ans (panting from the war, 
Their ſteeds unharneſs'd from the weary car) 
A ſudden council call'd : Each chief appear'd 
In haſte, and ftanding ; for to fit they fear d. 290 
Twas now no ſeaſon for prolong'd debate 
They ſaw Achilles, ard in him their. fate. 
Silent they ſtood : Polyda mas at laſt, 
Sxkill'd to diſcern the future by the paſt, : 
The ſon of Panthus, thus expreſs'd his fears; 297 
(The friend of Hector, and of equal years: 
The ſelf fame night to both a being gave, 
One wiſe in counſel, one in action brave) 
In free debate, my friends, your ſentence ſpeak ;- 
For me, I move, before the morning break _ 360 
Io raiſe our camp Too dang'rous here: our poſt, 
Far from Troy's walls, and on a naked coaſt, 
I deem's not Greece ſo dreadful, while engag 7 
In mutual feuds, her King and Hero rag'd; 
Then, while we hop'd our armies. might prevail, 3% 
We boldly camp'd befide a thouſand fail. ; 
I eread Pelidss now : his rage of wind 
Not long continues to the ſhores confin'd, 
Nor to the fields, where long in equal fray 
2 Contending nations won and loſt the day; 310 
For Troy, for Troy, ſhall henceforth be the ſtrife, 
And. the hard conqueſt, not for fame, but life. 
Haſte then to Ilion, while the fav'ring night 
Detains thoſe terrors, keeps that arm from fight; 
If but the morrow's ſun beholds us here, 315 


Thai arm, thoſe terrors, we ſhall feel, not fear 
ITE And | 


1 v. 31 15 i but the morrow? s | fun, &c. Þ- ro hy dene: ſays in 
the original, „ If Achilles comes to-morrow In bis armtur. 


There ſcems to lic au ob JeQion . this rare for , 
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And hearts that now diſdain, ſhall leap with joy 

If beav'n permits them then to enter Troy. 

Let not my fatal prophecy be true, 7 
Nor what I tremble but to think, enſue; 320 

Whatever be our fate, yet let us try 

What force of thought and reaſon can ſupply; 

Let us on couniel for our guard depend; 805 

The town, her gates and bulwarks ſhall deferd. 

When morning dawns, our well-appounted pow'rs, 325 
Array'd in arms, ſhall line the lofty tow'rs, 

Let the fierce hero then, when fury calls, 

Vent his mad vengeance on our. rocky walls, 

Or fetch a thouſand circles round the plain, . 

Till his ſpent courſers ſeek the fleet again: 330 

So may his rage be tir'd, and labour'd down ; 
And dogs ſhall tear him ere he fack the town. 

| Return? (ſaid Hector, fir'd with fern diſdain) 

What coop whole armies in our walls again? 

mas knew that Achilles armour-was wonby Heer, he muſt 
alſo know that no other man's armour would fit him; how 
then could he know that new arms were made for him that- 

very night? Thoſe who are reſolved to defend Homer, may 

anſwer, it was by his {ill in prophecy: but to me this ſeems 


to be a flip of our author's memory, and one of thoſe little 
_ nods which Horace ſpeaks of, | 
V. 333. The ſpeech of HeQor. * Hect or, in this ſevere an- 
ſwer to Polydamas, takes up ſevere? 'of his words and turns 
them another way. | 

|  Polydamas bad ſaid It & in ict c Te fen i Owpnybiilec 

Frovguet & av Tvpyeg, © To-morrow by break.of day let us put 
on our arms, and defend the caſtles and city walls. "to 
which Hedter replies, Tipwi & un” icfet TEXETs dN, Ee 
Ny voi £m; yAaquprow Eyiipouey oy Anh, To- mo row by 
* break of day let us put.on our noms. not to defend our- 
3 home, but to fight the Greeks before 275 own 

ips.“ | 

. ſpeaking of e had ſaid TY . e alu 
ite, Oe. bs 11 he comes after we are within the walls of: 
| * our 
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Was't not enough, ye valiant warriors ſay, 335 
Nine years impriſon'd in thoſe tow'rs ye lay? 
Wide o'er the world was Jlian fam'd of old 
For braſs exhauſtleſs, and for mines of gold. 
But while inglorious in her walls we ſtay d, 
Sunk were her treafures, and her ſtores decay'd 340 
The Phrygians now her ſcatter'd ſpoils enjoy, 
And proud Mzonia waſtes the fruits of Trey. 
| Great Jove at length my arms to conqueſt calls, 
' 09 ſhuts the Grecians in their wooden walls: 
Dar'ſt thou diſpirit whom the Gods incite ?- 348 
Flies any Trojan? I ſhall ſtop his flighgllt. 
To better counſel then attention lend ;; 
Take due refreſhment, and the watch attend. 
If there be one whofe riches coſt him are. 
Forth let him bring them for the troops to ſhare; 450 


our eity, it will be worſe for kim, for he may drive round 
„the city long enovgh before he can hurt vs.'* To which 
Hector anſwers, If Achilles ſhould come Ax ⁰j,, a kibri 
Is fogtral' & pay Eymys prfomen EE reit Tc. © Twillbe 
LE vorſe for him as you ſay, becauſe III fight him: 3 wn tywye 
Feten, ſays Hecter, in reply to Polydamas's ſaying, to xt 
 qi3m. But Hector is net ſo far gone in paſſion or pride, as to 
forget himſelf; and accordingly in the next lines he mo- 
deſtly puts it in doubt, which of them ſhall conquer. Euſta- 
V. 340. Sank were her treaſures, and ber flores decay d]! 
As well by reaſon of the convoys, which were nceeſſarily to be 
ſent far with ready money; as by reaſon of the great allowan- 
ces Which were to be given to the auxiliary troops, who came 
from Fhrygia and Meamia. Hector's n.caning is, that ſince 
all the riches of Trey are exhauſted, it is no longtr neceſſary to 
| ſpare themſclves, or ſhut themſelves up within their walls. 


Daccier. | 


V. 349. If there be ene, &c.] This noble and generous 
propofat is worthy of Heer, and at theſame time very artf! 
to ingratiate himſelf with the ſoldiers, Euftathius farther ob 
ſerves that it is ſaid with an eye to Pelydamas, as accuſing h.m 
of being rich, and cf not opening the advice he had gives of f 
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Tis better gen'rouſly beſtow'd on thoſe, 

Than left the plunder of our country's foes. 

Soon as the morn the purple Orient warms, 

Fierce on yon” navy will we pour our arm. 
If great' Achilles riſe in all his might, 355 
His be the danger: I ſhall ſtand the fight. eV 
Honour, ye Gods ! or let me gain, or give Y 
And live he glorious, whoſoe'er ſhall live! 
Mars is our common Lord, alike to all! 
And oft the vitor triumphs, but to fall. 370 


The ſhouting. hoſt in loud. applauſes j join d. gi 
80 Po les robb'd the many of their mind, 
To their own ſenfe condemn'd !. and left to chuſe- 
The warſt advice, the better to refuſe. 


While the long night extends her ſable reign, 36s 5 
Around Patroclus mourn'd the Grecian train. : 
Stern in ſuperior grief Pelides ſtood z 
"Thoſe ſlaught'ring arms, fo us'd to bathe in blood, 
| Now claſp his clay- cold limbs: then guſhing, ſtart 
The tears, and ſighs burſt from his ſwelling . 370 
The lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 

| Roars thro' the deſert and demands his young; 
When the grim ſavage, to his rifled den 
 Feo late returning, ſnuffs the track of men, 
And o'er the vales and o'er the foreſts bounds; 358 

His clam'rous grief the bellowing wood reſounds: 85 
So grieves Achilles; and impetuous vents, 
To all his Py bis loud n. 


any other end than to preſerve his great wealth; for riches 
| Fg way make mea cowards, and the deſire of ſaving them 


s often occaſioned men to Urns advice K — to ns 
kudlie . | 
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la what vain promiſe, Gods! did I engage? 


When to conſole Menetius' feeble age, 390 


I vow'd bis much-lov'd offspring to reſtore, 


Charg'd with rich ſpoils to fair Opuntia's ſhore! | 


But mighty Jove cuts ſhort with juſt diſdain, - 
The long, long views of poor deſigning man? 


One fate the warrior and the friend ſhall ſtrike, 385 


And Troy's black ſands muſt drink our blood alike : 
Me too, a wretched mother ſhall deplore, 
An aged father never fee me more! 

Yet, my Patroclus ! yet a ſpace I ſtay, 


: 


"Then ſwift purſue thee on the darkſome way. 390 


Ere thy dear relicks in the grave are laid, 
Shall He&#or's head be offer'd to thy ſhade; | 
That, with his arms, ſhall hang before thy fhrine; 
And twelve the nobleſt of the Trojan line, 


Sacred to vengeance, by this hand expire; 39 


FT beir lives effus'd around the flaming pyre. 
Thus let me lie till then ! thus cloſely preſt, 
Bathe thy cold face, and ſob upon thy breaſt! 
While Trojan captives here thy mourners ſtay, © | 

Weep all the night, and murmur all the day, 4% 


Spoils of my arms, and thine ; when, waſting wide, 4 
Our ſwords kept time, and conquer d ſide by fide. _ 


— 379. In what wain promi ſe.] The lamentation of Aebil. : 
Jes over the body of Patroclus is exquiſitely touched: It is lors. 


row in the extreme, but the ſorrow of Achilles. It is nobly 
uſhered in by that ſimile of the grief of the Lion: An idea 
| which is fully anſwered in the ſavage and bloody concluſion 


this ſpeech. One would thiok by the beginning of it, hu. 
Achilles did not know his fate, till after his departure from 


| Opuntium ; and yet how does that agree with what is ſaid of his 


choice of the ſhort and active life, rather than the long and in- 


glorious one? Or did not he flatter himſelf ſometimes, 5 

dis fate might be changed? This may ve conjectured from dt 
| veral other pallages, and is indecd the molt natural lolu: 
tion. | 2 
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He ſpoke, and bid the ſad: attendants round . 
Cleanſe the pale corſe, and waſh each honour d wound: 
A maſſy cauldron of ſtupendous frame 405 
They brought, and plac'd it o'er the rifing flame: 
Then heap the lighted wood; the flame divides _ 
Benath the vaſe, and climbs around the ſides. 
In its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtream ; 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim. 4106 
The body then they bathe with pious toil, 
Embalm the wounds, anoint the limbs with oil; 
High on a bed of ſtate extended laid, 
And decent cover'd with a linen nad; 
Laſt o'er the dead the milk-white veil they threw ; 415 
That done, their ſorrows and their fighs renew. 
| Mean while to Juno, in the realms above, 
(His wife and filter) ſpoke almighty Fove. 
At laſt thy will prevails : Great Peleus' ſon _ 
Riſes in arms: ſuch grace thy Greeks have won. 420 
day (for I know not) is their race divine. 
And thou the mother of that martial line? 
What words are theſe (th' imperial dame replies, 
While anger flaſh'd from her majeſtick eyes)  _ 
Succour like this a mortal arm might lend, 425 
And ſuch ſucceſs mere human wit attend:  _ 
V. 404. Cleanſe the pale corſe, &c. This cuſtom. of waſh- 
ng ihe dead, is continued among the Greeis to this day; and 
i is a pious duty performed by the deareſt friend or relation, to 
ſee it waſhed and anointed with a perfume, after which they 
over it with linen, exacly in the manner here relate. 
V. qty. Jupiter and Juno.) Virgil has copied the ſpeech. 
of Juno to Jupiter. Aft ego que divim incedo regina, & c. But 
is exceedingly remarkable, that Homer ſhould upon every oc- 


calion. make marriage anddilcord inſeparable ; 'Tis an unalter- 


able rule with bim, to introduce the huſband and wife in à 
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And ſhall not I, the ſecond pow'r. above, 
Heav'n's Queen, and conſort of the thund'ring ove, 
_ Say; ſhall not Tone nation's fate command, 
Nor wreak my vengeance on ons guilty land? 430 
So they. Mean while the ſilver-footed dame 
Reach'd the Vulcunian dome, eternal frame! 
High eminent amid the works divine, | 
Where heav'n's far-beaming brazen manfions ſhine. 
There the lame architect the. Goddeſs: found, 435 
Obſcure in ſmoak, his forges flaming round, 8 
While bath'd in ſweat from fire to fire he flew, 
And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 
Thar day no common taff his labour claim'd; 
Full twenty Tripods for his halt he fram's, 440 
V. 440. Full twenty tripeds.] Tripods were veſſels ſup- 
ported on three feet, with handles on the ſides; they were of 
ſeveral kind» and for: ſeveral uſes; ſome were conſecrated ta 
ſacrifices, ſome uſed: as tables, ſome as ſeats, other- hung av 
ornaments on walls of houſes or temples ; theſe of Vulcan 
have an addition of: wheels, which was not uſual; which inti« 
mates them to be made with clock-work. Monſ. Dacier hat 
commented very well on this 33 H Fulcan (ſays he) had 
made ordinary tripods, they had not anſwered the greatneſs, 
power and ſkill of a God. It was therefore neceſſary that this 
work ſhould be above that of men: To effect this the tripods 
were animated, and in this Homer doth not deviate from the 
probability; for every one is fully perſuaded, that a God cag 
do things more difficult than theſe, and that all matter will 
obey him. What has not been ſaid of Daedalus # Plato writes, 
that they walked alone, and if they had not taken care to tie 
them, they would have got looſe, and run from their Maſter, 
Na writer in proſe. ean ſpeak hyperbolically of a man, ma} 
not Homer do it much more of x God? Nay, this circumſtance 
with which Homer has embelliſhed his poem, would have had 
nothing too ſurprizing, though theſe tripods had been made by 
a man; for what may not be done in clock-work, by an en- 
act management of ſprings? This criticiſm is then ill grout» 
ded, and Homer does not deſerve the ridicule they would caſt 
A | 


The ſame author applies to this paſſage of Homer that rule of 
1 e 55 atle,, 
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That plac'd on living wheels of maſſy gold, 

{Wond'rous to tell) inſtinct with ſpirit roll d 

From place to place, around the bleſt abodes, 
: Self-mov'd, obedient to the beck of Gods: 

For their fair handles now, o'er-wrought with flow'rs, 

In molds prepar'd, the glowing ore he pours. 446 

Juſt as reſponſive to his thought the frame 
| Stood prompt io move, the azure Goddeſs came: 
| Charis, his ſpouſe, à grace divinely fair, 

(With purple fillets round her braided hair) 450 
Obſerv'd her ent'ring ; her ſoft hand ſhe preſs'd, 
And ſiniling, thus the wat'ry Queen addreſs'd. 
What, Goddeſs ! this unufual favour draws ? 
All hail, and welcome! whatfoe'er the cauſe: 

Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 455 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of the bowr. 


High | 


Ariſtotle, Poetie. Ch. 26. which deſerves to be alledged at 
large on this occaſion. Do OE I A 
« When a Poet is accuſed of ſaying any thing that is impoſ- 
„ ſible; we muſt examine that impoſſibility, either with 
© reſpe&-toÞ:etry, with reſpect to that which is beſt, or with 
L reſpect to commen fame. Firſt, with regard to perry, The 
e prebable impeſſible ought to be preferred to the poſſible which 
* hath no veri ſimilitude, and which would not be believed; 
* and 'tis thus that Zexxis painted his pieces. Secondly, with 
© reipe& to that which is bet, we ſee that a thing is more ex- 
®*celient and more wonderful this way, and that the originals 
* ought always to ſurpaſs, Laſtly, in reſpe& to fame, it is 
proved that the poet need only follow common opinion, 
* All that appears abſurd may be alſo juſtified by one of theſe 
* three ways; or elſe by the maxim we have already laid 
© down, that it is probable, that a great many things may hap» 
__ *pen againſt probability.“ „„ 535 
15 A late critick has taken notice of the conformity of this paſ- 
: lage of Homer with that in the firſt chapter of Ezetiel, The 
- Spirit of the living creature was in the. wheels; wohen theſe 
| went, theſe ment; and when theſe flaod, theſe flood; and when 
-theſe were lifted up, the wheels were lifted up over again t 
them, fer the ſpirit of the living creature was in the wheels, 
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High on a throne, with ſtars of ſilver gracd, | 
And various artifice, the Queen ſhe plac'd; _ 
A footſtool at her feet: then calling ſaid, 95 
Vulcan draw near, tis Thetis aſks your aid. 460 
Tbetis (reply d the God) our pow'rs may claim, 
An ever dear, and ever honour'd name! 
V. 459. A fortſtool at ber feet.] It is at this day the uſual 
honour paid among the Gree#s, to viſitors of ſuperior quality 
to ſet them higher than the reſt of the company, and put a foot, 
ſtool under their feet. See note on V. 179, book 14, This 
with'innumerable other cuſtoms, are ſtill preſerved in the 
eaſtern nations. . <7 r 
V. 460. Vulcan, dra near, 'tis Thetis aſes.your aid.] 
The ſtory the ancients tell of Plato's application of this verſe 
1s worth obſerving. That great-philoſopher had in his youth a 
ſtrong inclination to poetry, and not being ſatisfied to compoſe 
little pieces ofgallantry and amour, he tried his force in tragedy | 
and epic poetry; but the ſucceſs "was not anfwerable to his 
| hopes: He compared his:performance with that of Homer, and 
was very ſenſible of the difference. He therefore abandoned a 
ſort of writing wherein he at beſt could only be the ſecond, and 
turned his views to another, wherein he deſpaired not to be- 
come the firſt. His anger tranſported him ſo far, as to throw 
all his verſes into the fire. But while he was burning them he 
could not help citing a verſe of the very-poet who had cauſed. 
his chagrin, It was the preſent line, which- Homer has put 
into the mouth of Charis, when Thetis*demands arms ft 
Achilles, 1 J ar 9 ah | 
© *Heparety mpbzar)” wh, Oris vw Ts ce urg. 
Plato only inſerted his own name inſtead of that of 7 heti st. 
Vulcan, draw near, 'tis Plato aſks your aid. | 


if we credit the ancients, it was the diſcontentment his own 
poetry gave him, that raiſed in him all the indignation he af. 
| terwards expreſſed againſt the art itſelf. In which (ſay they) 
Jie behaved like thoſe lovers, who ſpeak i1] of the beauties 
| whom they cannot prevail upon. Fragu er, Parall. de Hm, | 
'S de Platon. 5 e e 
V. 461. Thetis (reply'd the God) our prw'rs may-claim, & ! 
Vulcan throws by his work to perform Theris's requeſt, who 
had laid former obligations upon him; the poet-ia this — 
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When wy proud mother hurl'd me from the ſky, 


(My aukward form, it ſeems, diſpleas'd her eye) 


She and Eurynome, my griefs redreſt, 465 


And foft receiv'd me on their filver breaft. 
Pen then, theſe arts employ'd my infant thought; 


Chains, bracelets, pendants, all their toys I wrought. 


Nine years kept ſecret in the dark abode, 


Secure I lay, conceal'd from Man and God : 470 


Deep in a cavern'd rock my days were led ; 


The ruſhing ocean murmur'd o'er my head, | 


ple giving us an excellent precept, that gratitude ſhould ke | 
place of all other concerns. | . 


The motives which ſhould engage a God in a new work, in 


the night-time, upon a ſuit of armour for a mortal, ought to 


de ſtrong; and therefore artfully enough put upon the foot of 


gratitude: Beſides, they afford at the ſame time a noble oc. 


caſion for Homer to retail his theology, which he is always 


very fond of, 105 "he 
The allegory of Yulcan, or fire, (according to Heraclides) 
is this. His father is Jupiter, or the ther, his mother 


Juno, or the Air, from whence he fell to us, whether by 


lightning or otherwiſe. He is ſaid to be lame, that is to 
want ſupport, becauſe he cannot ſubſiſt without the continual 


| ſubſiſtance of fuel, The @thereal fire Homer call Sol or Jupi- 


ter, the. inferior Vulcan; the one wants nothing of perfection, 
the other is ex to decay, and is reſtored by acceſſion of 
materials. Vulcan is ſaid to fall from heaven, becauſe at firſt, 
when the opportunity of obtaining fire was not ſo frequent, 
men prepared inſtruments of braſs, by which they collected 
the beams of the ſun ; or elſe they gained it from accidental 


_ lightning, that ſet fire to ſome combuſtible matter. Vulcan 


had periſhed when he fell from heaven, unleſs Thetis and 
| Euryn1me had received him; that is, unleſs he had been pre- 
lerved from falling into ſome convenient receptacle, or ſub- 
terrancan place; and ſo was afterwards diſtributed fox the 
common neceſſities of mankind. To underſtand theſe ſtrange 
explications, it muſt be known, that Thetts is derived from 
219 K to lay %%, and Eunynome from ivpug and ven, a wide dif 
ti but ien. They are ail called daughters of the ocean, becaule 
the vapours and exhalations of the ſea forming themiclves into 
clouds find nouriſhment for lightnings. e 
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Now ſince her preſence glads our manſions, ſay, 
For ſuch deſert what ſervice can I pay? 
Vouchſafe, O Thetis?! at our board to ſhare 47% 
The genial rites, and hoſpitable fare; - = 
While I the labqurs of the forge forego, 
And bid the roaring bellows ceaſe to blow. 
Then from his anvil the lame artiſt roſeg 
Wide with diſtorted legs oblique he ges, 486 
And ſtills the bellows, and (in order laid) | 
Locks in their cheſt his inſtruments of trade: 
Then with a ſponge the ſooty workman dreſt 
His brawny arms imbrown'd, and hairy breaſt. = 
With his huge ſcepter grac'd, and red attire, 485 
Came halting forth the Sov'reign of the fire; 
The monarch's ſteps two female forms uphold, 
| That mov'd, and breath d, in animated gold 8 
To whom was voice, and ſenſe, and ſcience givn _ 
Of works divine (fuch wonders are in heav'n) 490 
On theſe ſupported, with unequal gait 
He reach'd the throne where ꝓefſive Thetis ſat; 
There plac'd beſide her on the ſhining frame, | 
| He thus addreſs'd the ſilver-footed dane 
Thee, welcome Goddeſs! what occaſion calls 495 
_ (So long a ſtranger) to theſe /honourd walls? 
V. 48 . e Vo ih Ps, 
8 That mov'd and breath'd in animated gold.] 
It is very probable that Homer took the idea of theſe from the 
| ſtatues of Dædalus. which might be extant in his time. The 
ancients tell us, that they were made to imitate life, in rok 
ling their eyes, and in all other motions, From: whence in- 
deed it ſhould ſeem, that the excelleney of Pædalus conſiſted 
In what we call clock-work, or the management of moving 
figures by ſprings, rather than in fculpture or 1magery : And 
accordingly, the fable of his fitting wings to himſelf and his 
fon, is formed entirely upon the foundation of the former. 


* 
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is thine, fair T hetis, the command to lay, 
And Vulcan's joy and duty to obey. EY 
To whom the mournful mother thus replies, | 
(The cryſtal drops ſtood trembling in her eyes) 300 
Oh Vulcan] ſay, was ever breaſt divine 
' $0 pierc'd with forrows, fo o erwhelm'd as mine? 
Of all the Goddeſſes, did Fowe prepare 
For Thetis only ſuch a weight of care? 1 Sia 
1, only I, of all the wat'ry race, 505g. 
By force ſubjected to a man's embrace, b 
Who, ſinking now with age and ſorrow, pays 
The mighty fine impos'd on length of days. 
pprung from wy bed, a god-like hero came, 
The bra veſt ſure that ever bore the name; 510 
1.ike ſome fair plant, beneath my careſul band, 
He grew, he flourith'd ! and he grac'd the land: 
To Troy I ſent him! but his native ſhore 
Never, ah never, ſhall receive him more! 
(Eon while he lives, he waſtes with ſecret woe) 51 = 
Nor J. a Goddeſs, can retard the blow, 
Robb'd of the prize the Grecian ſuffrage gave, 
The King of nations forc'd his royal ſlave: 
For this he griev'd; and, till the Greeks oppreſt 
| Ty hts arms, he ſorrow d unredreſt. 5 


«617; Rebb'd of the prize, &c.] Thetic, to . 
ker 4 recounts every thing to the advantage of her ſon ; 
the therefore ſuppreſſes the epiſode of the embaſſy, the prayers 
that had been made uſe of to move him, all that the Greets 
had ſuffered after the return of the ambaſſadors; avd artfully 

puts together two. very diſtant things, as if they had foll:wed 
each other in the ſame moment. He declined, ſays ſhe, to 
ſuccour the Greeks, but he ſent Patreclut. Now between his 
|: refuſing to help the Greeks, and his ſending Pat clus, terrible 

taings had fallen out: but ſhe ſuppreſſes them, for fear of 
offending Vulcan with the recital of Aehilles's inflexible obdu- 


riey, and thereby ereate in that Cod an averſion to her ſon.. 
Euftathius, 


CCC N 
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Large giſts they promiſe, and their elders ſend; 
In vain — He arms not, but permits his friend. 
His arms, his ſteeds, his forces to employ; 
He marches, combats, almoſt conquers Troy: 
Then ſlain by Pha bus (Hector had the name) 
At once reſigns his armour, lite, and fame. 
But thou, in pity, by my prayer be won; 
*Grece with immortal arms this ſhort-liv'd fon, 
Ard to the field in martial pomp reſtore, 
To ſhine with glory, ?till he ſhines no more! 530 
Io her the Artiſt-God. Thy griefs reſign, 
Secure, what Vulcan can, is ever thine. 
O could I hide him from the fates as well, 
Or with theſe hands the cruel ftroke repel, 
As I ſhall forge moſt envied arms, the gaze 535 
Of wond'ring ages, and the world's 'amaze ! 
Thus having faid, the father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires. 


"Hon 


V. 8286. Then ſlain by Fhœbus (Hector had the name.] It 
is a paſſage worth taking notice of, that Brutus is ſaid to have 
.conſulted the Sertes Homerice, and to-have*drawn one of theſe 

lines, wherein the death of Patreclus is aſcribed to Apollo; 
after which, unthinkingly, he gave the name of that God, for 
- the word of battle. This is remarked as an unfortunate omen 
by ſome of the Ancients, tho?-I forget where 1 met with 

V. 6437. The father "of the fires, &c.] Fhe ancients (lays 

Euſtathius ) have largely celebrated the philoſophical myſteries 
+ which they imagine to be ſhadowed under theſe deſcriptions, 
eſpecially Dame (ſuppoſed the daughter of Pyrhagoras) whole 

; Explication is as follows. Thetis who receives the arms, means 

the apt order and diſpoſition of all things in the creation. BY 
the fire and. the wind raiſed by the bellows, are meant 
dir and fire, the moſt active of all the elements. The ema- 
nat ons of the fire are thoſe gelden maids, that waited on Val- 
can. The circular ſhicld is the evrld, being of a ſpherical 
figure, The gold, the braſs, the filver, and the tin are the 
elements. Gold is fire, the firm brals is carth, the . 
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Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows turn'd 


| Theirir iron mouths; and where the furnace burn'd, 540 
EW Reſounding 


| Air, wa the ſoft. tin, water. And thus far (ſay they) Homer 

ſpeaks a | little obſcurely, but afterwards he names them ex- 
'preſ-ly, i# tv yalay trev't, iy F Save, &y de Odharcay, fo 
which for the fourth element you muſt add Yulcan, who 


makes the ſhield. The extreme circle thatiruns round the 


ſhield, which he calls fpleadid and three Id, is the ZTodiack ; 
chrcefold in its breadth, within which all the planets move; 

ſplendid, becauſe the fun paſſes always thro' the midſt of it. 

The ſilver handle, by which the ſhield is faſtened at both ex- 
tremities, is the Axis of the world, imagined to paſs thro" it, 
and upon which it turns. The five folds are thoſe parallel cir- 


cles that divide the world, the Þ olar, the T ropicks, and the 
| Equater. Z 


Heraclitus Ponticus n purſues the allegory. 
he) makes the working of his ſhield, that is the world, to be 


begua by night, as indeed all matter lay undiſtinguiſhed in 
en original and univerſal night, which is called Chaos by the 
Torn. s 
To bring the matter of the ſhield to ſeparation and 8 | 
Vulcan preſides over the work, or as we may ſay, an eſſential 
evarmth : All n ſays deraclitus, being made oy the operu- 


tion of fire. 


And becauſe the Architect is at this time to give a form and 
0 ornament to the world he is making, it is not raſhly that he is 
: faid to be married to one of the Graces. 


On the broad ſhield the maker” fand engraves, 
The c@rth and ſea beneath, the pole above, 
The ſun unwearied, and the-circled meon. 


Thus in the beginning of the world, he firſt lays the iu as a 
foundation of a . whoſe vacancies are filled up with 


the fiowings of the ſea. Then he ſpreads out the ſky for a 


kind of divine roof over it, and lights the elements, now 


ſeparated from their former confuſion, with the ſun the 
moon, 


And all thoſe flars that crown the Alles with fre: 


Where, by the word crown, which gives the idea of round- 
| neſs, he again hints at the fgure of the- world; and tho? he 


could not particularly name the ſtars. like 4ratus (Who profeſ- 


ſed to write upon them) yet he has not omitted to mention the 


pripcipal. From hence he paſſes to repreſent two al/egor icat 
cities, one of e the. other of War; Empegectes ſeems to 


have 


Homer (fays 
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Reſounding breath: At once the blaſt expires, 
And twenty forges catch at once the fires; 
Juſt as the God directs, now loud, now low, 
They raiſe a tempeſt, or they gently blow. 
In hiſſing flames huge filver bars are rolled, 543 
And ſtubborn braſs, and tin, and ſolid gold 
Before, deep fix d, th' eternal anvils ſtand; 
The pond'rous hammer loads his better band, 
His left with tongs turns the ved metal round; 549 
| And thick, ſtrong ſtrokes, the doubling vaults rebound. | 
 Ther-firft he form'd th' immenſe and ſolid ſhield; 
Rich, various artifice emblaz'd the field ; 
Its utmoſt. verge a three-fold circle bound ; 

A filver chain uſpends the maſſy round: 

Five ample plates the broad expanſe compoſe, 555 
And god-like labours on the ſurface roſe, 
There ſhone the image of the maſter Mind: 
There. earth, there heav'n, there ocean he deſign d; 
Thb' unweary'd ſun, the moon compleatly round; 
The ſtarry lights that heav'n's high convex crown'd; 
The Pleiads, Hyads, -with the northern team; 561 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam; Ya 
To which, around the axle of the ky, 

The Bear revolving points his golden eye; N 
Still ſhines exalted on th' æthereal plain, ” e 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead i in the main. 


i MN 


| Two 
have ken from Hemer his tg that all: things hed their 
- original from ſtrife and friendjbip. 
All theſe refinements, (not to call them «bſolute Whimſics) 
A lcave, juſt as 1 found them, to the reader's judgment or 
mercy. They call it Learning to have read then, but 1 ſcar 
tis Folly to quote them. 

V. 566. Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main 11 The | 
Criticks make uſe of this paſſage to prove that Homer was igno- 
rant of arogomy-: lince he belicved, that the Bear was 3 | 

oply 


Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear, 
The image one of peace, and one of war, 


only conſtella tion which never bathed jt'elf in the ocean, that 
is to ſay, that did not ſet, and was always viſible z for, ſay" 
- they, this is common to other conſte}lations of the arQtick cir. - 
cle, as the leſſer Bear, the Dragon, the greateſt part of Ce- 
heut, & c. To ſulve Hemer, Artſtelle anſwers, that he calls it” 
the only one, to ſhew. that it is the only one of thoſe conſtellati- 
ons he had ſpoken of, or that he has put the only for the prin- 
ci pal or the meſt known... Styabo juſtifies this after another 
manner, in the beginning of his firſt book; Under the name 
« of the Bear and the Chariot, Homer comprehends all the 
ard ick circle; for there being ſeveral other ſtars in that 
Geircle which never ſet; he could not ſay, that the gear was 
e the only one which did not bathe itſelf in the ocean; where» 
fore thoſe are deceived, who accuſe the poet of ignorance, . 
as if he knew one Bear only when there are two; for the 
« Jefſer was not diſtinguiſhed in his time. The Ph a@niciens 
were the firſt who obferved it, and made uſe of it in their 
„navigation ; and-the figure of that ſign paſſed from them to 
the Greeks; The ſame thing. happened in regard to the 
® conſtellation of Berenice's hair, and that of Canopus, 
« which received thoſe names very lately; and, as Aratus- 
«ſays well, there are ſeveral other ſtars which have no names, 
"Crates was then in the wrong to endeavour to corre 
* this paſſage, in putting cle: for oy, for he tries to avoid 
{© that which there is do occaſion to avoid. Ileraclitus did 
better, who put the Bear for the arctick circle, as Homer has 
done. The Bear (ſays he) is the limit of the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſtars,” Now it is the ardtickcirele, and not the 
bear, which is that limit. »Tis therefore evident, that by 
the werd bear, which he calls the waggen, and which he 
„ ſays oblerves Orion, he underſtands the arRick circle; that 


by the ocean he means the horizon where the ſtars riſe and. 


 *-ſet; and by thoſe words, which turns in the [ame place, and 
* doth not batle itſelf in the ocean, he ſhews that the arctick 


** circle is the moſt northern part of the horizon, Sc.” Da- 
cier on Arif, | 


Monſ. Teraſſn combats this paſſage with great warmth, 
But it will be a ſufficient vindicatien of our author to ſay, that 
ſome other conſtellations, which are likewite perpetually 
above the horizon in the latitude where Homer writ, were not 
at that time diſcovered; and that whether Homer knew that 
the bear's not. ſetting was occalioned by the latitude, and that ; 

| FE ri go age in 


Here 
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Here ſacred pomp, and genial' feaſt delight, 

And ſolemn dance, and Hynenæul ite: = * 
Along the ſtreet the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 

The youthſul dancers in a circle bound 

To the ſoft flute, and cittern's ſilver found: 

T hro? the fair ſtreets, the matrons, in a row, 575 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow, 
There, in the Forum ſwarm. a numerous train ; 

The ſubject of debate, a townſman ſlain : 
One pleads the fide difcharg'd, which one deny d, 


And bade the publick and the laws decide: 580 


The witneſs is produc'd on either hand; 
Por dd or that, the * people tand: mo 


Ina ſmaller atitude it weld fet, is of no conſequence ; ber it 5 
he had known it, it was ſtill more poetica! not to take notices 5 5 


of it. 


V. 567. Two cities, Ke, ] la one of theſe a are e | 
all the advantages of peace: And it was impoſſible to have 


choſen two better emblems of peace, than Marriages and 
Jaſon. 'Tis-ſaid this city was Athens, for marriages. were 
firſt inſtituted there by Cecrops; and judgment upon mutder 


was firſt founded there. The ancient ſtate of Attica ſeems re- 


preſented in the neighbouring fields, where the ploughers and 


reapers are at work, and a king is overlooking them: for 


 Triptolemus, who reigned therz, was the firſt who ſowed corn: 

This was the imagination of Agallias Cercyreus, as we find him. 
cited by Euſtathius. | 

V. 379 The fine diſcharg 4.3 Murder was not always pu- 


niſhed with death, or ſo much as baniſhment ; but when ſome 
fine was paid, the criminal WAS 8 to remain in the city,. 


| 8⁰ Iliad g. | | 
. A rie Te xaosviror $row 
| Heu, 1g waudog ef; ao re Hg. 
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a brother bleed, 
On jujt atone nent <ve remit the deed; 
A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives, EYE, 
| The price f blagd diſcharg'd, the murd*rer lives. 


* 
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Th' appointed heralds ſtill the noiſy bands, 

And. form a ring with ſcepters in their hands; £ 

On ſeats of ſtone, within the ſacred place, 535: 

The rev'rend elders nodded o'er the caſe : 5 

Alternate, each th' atteſting ſcepter took, 

And riſing ſolemn, each his ſentence ſpoke. 

Two golden tablets lay amidſt, in ſight, SS 

The prize of him who beſt adjudg'd the right. 590. 
Another part (a proſpect diff'ring far) 1 

Glow'd with refulgent arms, and horrid war. 

Two mighty hoſts a leaguer'd town embrace, 

And one would. pillage; one would burn the place. 

Meantime the townſinen, arm'd with ſilent care, 595 

A ſecret ambuſh on the foe prepare: 

Their wives, their children, and tbe watchful band. 

Of eee parents on the turrets Vang, : 


The 
1 890 The prize of Fin * beſt edjudgd: the right,] . 


Tuſtarhiu: informs us, that it was anciently the cuſtom to have 

a reward given to that judge who pronounced the het ſentence. 

M. Dacier oppoſes this authority, and will have it, that this 
reward was given to the perſon who upon the deciſion of the 

ſuit appeared to have the juſteſt cauſe. The diffcrence- 
between theſe two cuſtoms, in the reaſon of the thing, is very. 

| great: Por the one muſt have been an encouragement to juſ- 
tice, the other a provocation to difſention, It were to be 
wanting in a due reverence to the wiſdom of the ancients, and 
of Homer in particular, not to chuſe the for mer ſenſe: And 1 
bave che honour to be confirmed in this opinion, by the ableſt 
judge, as well as the beſt practiſer, of equity, my Lord Hart- 
court, at whoſe ſeat I tranſlated this Book.“ 


V. 891. Another part (a proſpect diff ring far) . 1 The 
fame Agallias, cited above, would have this city in war to be 
meant of Elaſina, but. upon very flight reaſons. What is won- 
derful, is, that all the accidents and events of war are ſet are 
before our eyes in this ſhort compaſs; The ſeveral ſcenes are” 
excellently di ſpoſed to repreſent the whole affair, Here is in 
the ipace of thirty lines, a ſicge, aſfally, an ambuſh, the ſur- 

, Jie of a convoy, and a battle; with ſcarce a ſingle circum- 
ce, proper to any of theſe, omitted. 


15 
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They march, by Pallas and by Mars made bold ; 
Sold were the Gods, their radiant garments gold, 600 
And gold their armour : Theſe the ſquadrons led, 
Avgualt, divine, ſuperior by the head! By 
A place, for ambuſh fit, they found, and tood: 
Cover'd with ſhields, beſide a ſilver flood. 1 
Two ſpies at diſtance lurk, and watchful ſeem 1 
If theep or oxen ſeek the winding ſtream. 
goon the white flocks proceeded o'er the plains, 
And ſteers flow-moving, and two ſhepherd ſwains ; 
Behind them, piping on their reeds, they go, 
Nor fear an ambuſn, nor ſuſpect a fo. 610 
In arms the glitt'ring ſquadron riſing rourd. 
Ruſh ſudden ; hills of laughter heap the ground, 
Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding on the plains, 
And all amidſt them, dead, the 2 8 ſwains |: 
The bellowing oxen the beſiegers hear; 5 6156 | 
They riſe, take horſe, approach, and meet the war ;, 
They fight, they fall, befide the ſilver flood. 
The waving ſilver ſeem'd to bluſh with blood. 
There tumult, there contention ſtood confeſt ; . 
One rear d a dagger at a captive's breaſt, 620 
One held a living foe, that freſhly bled 5 
With new-made wounds; another dragg' d a dead; 
Now here, now there, the carcaſſes they tore: 
Fate ſtalk'd amidſt them, grim with human gore. 
And the whole war came out, and met the eye; 625 
And each bold hgure ſeem” d to live, or die. 


A field. 


V. "ew There tumult, & c.] This | is the firſt k plece in \ the 
whole deſcription of the buckler, where Homer riſes in his ſtyle,. 

and uſes the allegorical ornaments of Poetry; ſo natural it 
was for his imagination (now heated with the fighting ſcene 
in the Iliad) to take fire when the en, of a battle was pre- 
ſented to it. 
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A field deep-furrow'd, next the God deſign'd, 
The third time labour'd by the ſweating hind 


V. 627. A field deep furriw'd, & c.] Here begin the de- 
ſcriptions of rural life, in which Homer appears as great a maſ- 
ter as in the great and terrible parts of poetry. One would 

think, he did this on purpoſe to rival his contemporary Heſad, 
on thoſe very ſubjects to which his genius was particularly bent. 

Upon this occaſion, I muſt take notice of that Greek poem, 

Which is commonly aſcribed to Heficd, under the title of | 

Arie 'Hparntog, Some of the antients mention ſuch a work as 

 Hefiad's, but that amounts to no proof that this is the ſame 2 
Which indeed is not an expreſs poem upon the ſhield of Hercu- 

Jes, but a fragment of the.. ſtory: of that hero. What regards 
the ſhield is a manifeſt-copy. from this of Achilles; and conſe- 

_ quently it is not of Heſiad. For if he was not more ancient. h: 
was at leaſt contemporary. with Homer : Arid neither of them 
could be ſuppoſed to borrow fo ſhameleſly from the other, not 
only the plam of entire deſcriptions, (as thoſe of the marriage, 
the harveſt, the vineyard, the ocean round the margin, Cc.) 
but alſo whole verſes together: Thoſe of Parca, in the battle, . 

are repeated. word for word, „ : 


| — ede Kip, 1 
AM Cory Byaos veouraloy ANN d, > 
AAN TeOveiaTa Mala flo Exe Trodotive 
| | Elua & ty d ©wuocs Japoivea aldl Gel 5 
And indeed half the poem is but a ſort of Cen's compoſed out of 
Homer's verſes. The reader need only caſt an eye on thete 
two deſcriptions, - to:ſee the vaſt difference of the original and 
the copy; and I dare ſay he will readily agree with the ſenti- 
ment of Monſieur Dacier, in applying to them that famous 


verſe of Sannazarius, | ; 
 Illum hominem dicet, hunc peſuiſſe Deum. | 
V. Id.] I ovght not to forget the many apparent alluſions. 
to the deſcriptions on this ſhield, which are to be found in thoſe - 
pictures of peace and war, the city and country, in the ele- 
venth book of Milton: Who was doubtleſs fond of any occa- 
ſion to ſhew, how mach he was charmed with the beauty of all 
theſe lively images. He makes his angel paint thoſe objecs 
which he ſhews to Adam, in the colours, ind almoſt the 
TT Z of- Hemer. Such is that paſſage of. the barveſt 


His 


OE WR Taper wy eyes . nnr - 
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The ſhining ſhares full many ploughmen guide, 
And turn their crooked-yokes: on ewry fide. 630 - 
Still as at either end they wheel around, NES 
The maſter meets em with his goblet crown'd ; 
The hearty draught rewards, renews their toll ; 
Then back the turning plow- ſhares cleave- the ſoil, 
Behind, the riſing earth in ridges rolPd, 635 
And fable look d, tho' form'd of molten gold. 15 
Another field roſe high with waving grain "Bo 
With bended ſickles ſtand the ronper-trein. Rs 


His eye he open'd, and beheld a fend: 
part arable and tilth, whereon were ſheaves. 
New reap'd ; the other part ſheep walks and feld. 
In midſt an altar, as the land-mark, ſtood, 
Ruſtick, of graſſy ford, Sc. 


That of the marriages, 


© They light the nuptial torch; and bid invoke 
Hymen (then firſt to marriage rites invok d) 
Wich feaſts and muſick all their tents reſound. 


But more particularly the following lines a are in a manner a. 
tranſlation of our author. | 


© One way a band ſcleQ from 9 drives 
© A herd of beeves, fair oxen and fair Kine 
From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, 
<Ewes and their bleating lambs, acroſs the plain, 
„Their booty: Scarce with life the ſhepherds fly, 
gut call in aid, which makes a bloody fray, 
* With cruel tournaments the ſquadrons join 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies 
Wich carcaſſes and arms th' enſanguin'd field 
* Deſerted, —Others to a city ſtrong 
Lay ſiege, encamp'd; ybattery, ſcale, a nd mine 
Aſſaulting; others from the wall defend | 
With dart ard jav'lin, ſtones, and ſulph'rous fire: 
On each band flaughter and gigantic deeds. 
Ila other part the ſcepter'd heralds call 
To council in the city gates: anon 
*Crey-headed men and grave, with warriors mixt, | 
+. d and en are beard | 


\ 


2 
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Here ftretch'd in ranks the levell'd ſwarths are found 
| Sheaves heap'd on ſheaves, here thicken on the ground 


With ſweeping ſtroke the mowers ſtrow the 88 64 


The gath'rers follow, and collect in bands; 
And laſt the children, in whoſe arms are 1 
(Too ſhort to gripe them) the brown ſheaves of corn. 


The ruſtic monaich of the field deſcries, 645 


With ſilent glee, the heaps around him riſe. 
A ready banquet on the turf is laid, 
Beneath an ample oak's expanded ſhade... 

| The victim ox the ſturdy youth prepare; 


The reaper's due repaſt, the women's care, 630 


Next ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhines, 
Bent with the pond'rous harveſt of its vines; 
A deeper dye the dangling cluſters ſhow, 
And, curl'd on ſilver props, in order glow. 
A darker metal mixt intrench'd the place; 655 + 
And pales of glitt'ring tin th? encloſure grace, = 
To this, one path-way gently-winding leads, 
Where march a train with baſkets on their heads, 
(Fair maids and blooming youth) that. ſmiling bear 
The purple product of th' autumnal year, 660 
Jo theſe a youth awakes the warbling e 
8 Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus * 


V. 646. The ls monarch 71 the Feld.] Datier kes 
this to be a piece of ground given to a hero in reward of his 


ſervices. It was in no reſpect unworthy ſuch a perſon in thoſe 


days, to ſee his harveſt got in, and to overtook his reapers: It 
is very conformable to the manners of the ancient patriarchs, - 
ſuch as they are deſcribed to us in the holy ſcriptures, | 
V. 662. Thefate „FLinus.] There are two interpretations 
pl ſhis verſe in the original: That which have choſen is con- 
| firmed by the teſtimony of Herodotus, lib. 2. and Pauſaniar, 
| Beoticis, Linus. was the moſt ancient name in poetry, the 
firſt upon record who invented verſe and meaſure amoag the 


Grecians ; he OT for the ſon of z/pellp or Mereury, and was 


prece tor 


In 
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In meaſurd dance behind him move the train, | 
Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. | 
1 herds of oxen march, erect and bold, 665- 
Rear high their horns, and feem to lowe in gold, 
And ſpeed to meadows, on whoſe' enn ſhores 
A rapid torrent thro' the ruſhes roars : 
Four golden herdſmen as their guardians ſtand, 
And nine ſour dogs compleat the ruſtic band. 67 
Two lions ruſhing from the wood appeard; 
And ſeiz'd a bull, the maſter of the herd; 
He roar'd ; in vain the dogs, the men withſtood, 
They tore his fleſh, and drank the ſable blood. 
The dogs (oft” chear'd in vain) deſert the prey, 675 
Dread the grim terrors, and at diſtance bay. i 
Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep thro? fair foreſts, and a length of meads; 
And ſtalls, and folds, and ſcatter'd cotts between; 
And fleecy * chat AI all the ſcene. 7 680- 


* figur' d 


1 to Her PE Thanyri: and 8 There was a 
ſolemn cuſtom among the Greeks of bewailing annually the | 
death of their firſt poet: Pauſanias informs us, that before the 
yearly ſacrifice to the muſes on mount Helicen, the obſequies 
of Linus were performed, who had a ſtatue and altar ereftedto. 
him, in that place. Homer alludes to that cuſtom in this paſ- 

ſage, and was doubtleſs fond of paying this' reſpec to the old fa- 


ther of poetry. Virgil has done hy: lame. in that fine celebr> i 
t ion of him, Ecleg. 6. | 


Tum canit errantem Permeſſi ad as Callum, 
_ Utque viro Phebi chorus aſſurrexerit omnis , 
Ut Linus hc illi, divino carmine, paſtor 


(Floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro ) 
Dixerit —— &C, | 


And again in the fourth Eclogue 


Non me carminibus vincet nec Thracius Or pbeus, | 
Nee Linus: 3 huic mater quamwvis, at que huic Pater adfit, 
_ Orpheo Calliopea, Line fan Apollo. 
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A figur'd dance ſucceeds : Such once was ſeen 
In lofty Gnoſſus, for the Cretan Queen, 
Form'd by Dædalian art. A comely band. 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hard p hand; 
Phe maids in ſoft cymars of linen dreſt”; > 25 
The youths all graceſul in the gloſſy veſt”; 1 
Of thoſe the locks with ffow'ry wreaths Wen d, 
Of theſe the ſides adorn'd with ſwords of gold, 
That glitt'ring gay, from ſilver belts depend. : ; 
Now all at once they riſe, at once deſcend, | 690 
With weil-taught feet: Now ſhape, i in ll ways, ; 


| Confus'dly regular, the moving mae: 


Now forth at once, too ſwift for fight they ſpring, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd blend the flying ring: N 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circle toſt, 695. 
Ard rapid as- it runs, the ſingle ſpokes a are loſt. 
The gazing multitudes admire around 

Two active tumblers in the centre bound ; 


Now high, now low, their pliant limbs they bend, 
” And 8 al. 5 the frrightl revel end. 700 
Thus 


| v. 681. 4 fig he 1 There were two forts of FEY 

ces, the pyrrhick, and the common dance : Homer has joined. 
both in his deſcription. We ſee the pyrrhick, or military, is 

5 performed by the youths who have ſwords on, the other by the 
virgins crowned with garlands. 

Here the ancient ſcholiaſts ſay, that whereas before it was 
the cuſtom for men and women to dance ſeparately, the con- 
tra cy practice was brought in by ſeven youths and as many 
virgins, who were ſaved by Theſeus from the labyrinth, and 
that this dance was taught them by Dedalus : To which Hemer 
here alludes. See Dion. Halic. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 68. 

It is worth obſcrving that the Grecian dance is ſtill perfor- 
med in this manner in the oriental nations: The youths and 
maids dance in a ring, beginning ſlowly; by degrees the muſic 
plays a quicker time, till at laſt they dance with the utmoſt 
ſwiftneſs; And towards the concluſion, ad. ling (as it is aid 
here) i ina a general chorus, . 
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Thys the broad ſhield complete the artiſt crown'd 

With his laſt hand, and pour'd.the ocean round? 
In living ſilver ſeen'd the wa ves to roll, 

And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole. 
This done, whate'er a Warrior's uſe requires 706 
Ue forg'd: the cuiraſs that out-ſhone the fires, 
The greaves of ductile tin, the helm en 


With various ſculpture, and the golden creſt. 


At Thetis' feet the finiſh'd labour lay; 
She, as a falcon cuts th' aerial way, 119 
Swift from Olympus ſnowy, ſummit 3 Ty ; 
And bears the blazing preſent through the Tries. 


V. 70 . Ard pour / the ocean round.) Velcas was the God 
of Fire, and Homer paſſes over this part of the deſcription ne- 
gligently-; for which reaſon Virgil (to take a different Walk! 
makes half his deſcription of ZZncas's buckler conſiſt-in a ſea- 
fight. For the ſame reaſon he has laboured the ſea-piece . 
among hi« games, more than. any other, becauſe Hemer bad de- 
ſcribed nothiag of this kind at the funcral of Petr. cli. 


— 
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OBSERVATIONS 


o THE 


SHIELD O - ACHILLES. 


T. H E Poet . to "ng in its full luſtre, 


his genius for deſcription, makes choice of this in- 


terval from action and the leiſure of the night, to diſ- 


play that talent at large in the famous buckler of 
Achilles. His intention was no leſs than to draw the 
picture of the whole world in the compaſs of this 
ſhield. We ſee firſt the univerſe. in general; the hea- 


vens are ſpread, the ſtars are hung up; the earth is 
ſtretched forth, the ſeas are poured round: We next 
ſee the world in a nearer and more particular view $ 


the cities, delightful in peace, or formidable in war; 


the labours. of the country, and the fruit of thoſe la- 


bours, in the harveſts and the —_—_— the paſtoral 


life in its pleaſures and its dangers: In a word, all the 
- occupations, all the ambitiens, and all the diverſions 


of mankind: This-noble and comprehenſi ve deſign he 


haas executed in a manner that challenged the admira- 


tion of all the ancients: And how right an idea they 
had of this * deſign, may be judged from that 


verſe of Ovi 13. where he calls it, 
— Clypeus-vatti celatus imagine mundi. 
It is indeed aſtoniſhing, how, after this, the arrogance 
of ſome moderns could unfortunately chuſe the nobleſt 


part of the nobleſt poet for the object of their blind 
cenſures. Their criticiſms, however juſt enough upon 


other parts, yet, when employed on this buckler, are 


to the utmoſt weak and impotent. 


1 pofiquam arma Nei ad Vultania wentum e 


Mortalis mucro, glacies feu fulili, ida 
Diff lui 1. — 


I deſign 
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I deſign to give the reader the ſum of what has been 
faid on this ſubject. Firſt, a reply to the looſe and 
ſcattered objections of the criticks, by M. Dacier + 
Then the regular plan and diſtribution of the ſhielq, 
by Monſ. Boi vin: And laſtly, I ſhall attempt, what 
has not yet been done, to conſider it as a work of 
painting, and prove it in all reſpects conformable to 
the moſt juſt ideas and eſtabliſhed rules of that art. 
I. It is the fate (ſays M. Dacier) of the arms of Achil. 
les, to be ſtill the occaſion of quarrels, and diſputes, 
Fulius Scaliger was the firſt who appeared ageinſt this 


part, and was followed by a whole herd. Theſe ob- 


je dd in the firſt place, that it is impoſſible to repreſent 
the movement of the figures; and in condemning the 
manner, they take the liberty to condemn alſo the ſub. 
jet, which they ſay is trivial, and not well underſtood. 
It is certain that Homer ſpeaks of the figures on this 
buckler, as if they were alive: And ſome of the an- 
cients, taking his expreſſions to the ſtrictneſs of the let- 
ter, did really believe that they had all ſorts of mo- 
tion. Euſtathius ſhewed the abſurdity of that ſenti- 
ment by a paſſage of Homer himſelf; That poet, 
* ſays he, to ſhew that his figures are not animated, 
as ſome have pretended by an exceſſive affection 
for the prodigious, took care to ſay that they moved - 
* and fought, as if they were living men. The anci- 
ents certainly founded this ridiculous opinion on a rule 
of Ariſtotle : For they thought the poet could not 
make his deſcription more admirable and marvellous, . 
than in making his figures animated, ſince (as Ariſtotle 
ſays) the original] fhould always excel the copy, That 
ſhield is the work of a God: It is the original, of 
which the engraving and painting of men is but an 
zinperfeR copy; and there is nothing impoſſible to the 
| Gods. But they did not perceive, that by this Ho- 
mer would have fallen into an extravagant admirable 
- which would not have been probable. Therefore it is 
without any neceſſity. Euſtathius adds, That it is 
_ _ 4+ poſſible all thoſe figures did not ſtick cloſe a __ 
| | | HE 66 e a 
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„ ſhield, but that they were detached from it, and 
„moved by ſprings, in ſuch a manner that they ap- 
« peared to have motion; as Aſchy'us has feigned 


<« ſomething like it, in hisſeven captains againſt Thebes. 
But without having recourſe to that conjeQure, we 


can ſhew that there is nothing more ſimple and natu- 


ral than the Tee aun of that ſhield, and there is 
h Homer might not have ſaid of it, 
if it had been the work of a man; for there is a great 


not one word whic 


deal of difference between the work itſelf, and the deſ- 
cliption of it. OT, 35 5 
Let us examine the particulars for which they blame 
| Homer, They ſay he deſcribes two towns on his 
ſhield which h different languages. It is the Latin: 
| tranſlation, and not Homer, 0 


nifies only, that they have an articulate voice, Theſe 


tovyns could not ſpeak different languages, ſince, as the: 
"ancients have remarked, they were 4thens and Eleu- 


Ina, both which ſpake the ſame language. But 


though that epithet ſhould ſignify, which ſpeak dif— 


ferent languages, there would be nothing very ſurpriz- 

ing, for Virgil faid what Homer it ſeems muſt not : 

Vide longo ordine gentes, 
Quam variæ linguis ... — En. 8. 


If a painter ſhould put into a picture one town 
of France and another of Flanders, might not one 


fay _ were two towns which ſpeak different langua- 
ges V . 

Homer (they tell us) ſays in another place, that we. 
bear the harangues of two pleaders. I his is an unfair 


exaggeration : He only ſays, 1wo men pleaded, that is, 
vere repreſented pleading, Was not the ſame ſaid by. 
Pliny of Nicomachus, that he had painted two Greeks, 


| Which ſpake one after another? Can we expreſs our- 
| ſelves otherwiſe of theſe two arts, which, thou h they. 


are mute, yet have a language? Or in explaining a 


painting of Raphael or Pouſſin, can we prevent an ima- 


ung the tigures, in making them ſpeak conformably to 


at fays ſo ; the word 
rpinwy, is a common epithet of men, and which ſig- 


* 
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the deſign of the painter? But how:could the engra- 
ver repreſent thoſe young ſhepherds and virgins that 
dance firſi in a ring, and then in ſets? Or thoſe 
troops which were in ambuſcade? This would be 
difficult indeed, if the workman had not the liberty to 
make his perſon appear in different circumſtances. 
All the objections againſt the young man who ſings at 
the ſame time that he plays on the harp, the buli that 


roars whilſt he is devoured by a lion, and againſt the 


muſical con ſorts, are childiſh ; for we can never ſpeaæk 
of painting if we baniſh thoſe expreſſions, Pliny ſays 
of Apelles, that he painted Clytus on horſeback going. 

to battle, and demanding his helmet of his *ſquire ; 


Of Ar flides, that he drew a beggar whom he could | 


almoſt underſtand, pene cum voce: Of Creſilochus, that 
he had painted Jupiter bringing forth Bacchus, and 
crying out like a woman, & muliebriter ingemiſcentem ; - 
And of Nicearchus, that he had drawn a piece, in which 
Hercules was ſeen very melancholy on reflection of his 
- madneſs, Hercu em triſtem, inſaniæ pæ nit nid. No one 
ſure will condemn thoſe ways of expreſſion which are 
ſo common. The ſame author has ſaid much more 
of Apelles; he tells us he painted thoſe things which 
could not be painted, as thunder; pinxit gue pingi non 
5 peſſunt And of Timanthus, that in all his works there 
vas ſomething more underſtood than was ſeen; and 
tho' there was all the art imaginable, yet ſtill there 
was more ingenuity than art: Atque in omnibus ejus 
operibus, intelligitur plus ſemper quam pingitur : & cun 
ars ſumma fit, ingenium tamen ultra artem efl. If we 
take the pains to compare theſe expreſſions with thoſe 
of Homer, we ſhall find him altogether excuſable in his 
manner of deſcribing the buckler. 
We come now to the matter. If this ſhield (ſays a 
modern Critick) had been made in a wiſer age, it 
| would have been more correct and leſs charged with 
objects. There are two things which cauſe the cen- 
ſurers to fall into this falſe criticiſm ; The firſt is, that 
they think the ſhield was no broader than the ww, 4 : 
7 Ok ow 1 | a hat, 
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a hat, whereas it was large enough to cover a whole 
man. The other is, that they did not know the de- 
ſign of the poet, and imagined this deſcription was 
only the Whimſy of an irregular wit, who did it by 
chance, and not following nature; for they never ſo 
much as entered into the intention of the Poet, nor 
knew the ſhield was defigned as a repreſentation of the 
univerſe. 1 N + IS: 
It is happy that Virgil has made a buckler for Æneas, 
as well as Homer for Achilles. The Latin poet, who. 
imitated the Greek. one, - always took care to accom- 
modate thoſe things which time had changed, ſo as to 
render them agreeable to the palate of his readers; 
yet he hath. not only charged his ſhield with a great 
deal more work, ſince he paints all the actions of the 
Romans from Aſcanius to Auguſtus ; but has not a- 
| voided any of thoſe manners of expreſſion which offend 
the criticks, We ſee there the wolf of Romulus and 
| Remus, who gives them her dugs. one after another, 
mulcere a'ternos, & corpora fingere lingud : The rape of 
the Sabines, and the war which followed it, ſubitogue- 
mum conſungere bellum : Metius torn by four horſes, 
and Tu llus who draws. his entrails thro' the foreſt : 
Porſenna commanding the Romans to receive Tarquin, 
and beſieging Rome The geeſe flying to the porches: 
of the capitol, and giving notice by their cries of the 
attack of the Gauts. | 755 


 Atque hic auratis wolitans argenteus anſer, 


Porticibus, Gallos in limine adeſſe canebat. 


We ſee the Salian dance, hell, and the pains of the 
damned ; and farther off, the place of the bleſſed, 
where Cato preſides : We fee the famous battle of 
Actium, where we may diſtinguiſh. the captains : Agrip- 
pa with the Gods, and the winds favourable; and 
Antony leading on all the forces of the Eaſt, Ægypt, 
and the Bactrians : The fight begins, the fea is red with 
blood, Cleopatra. gives the fignal for a retreat, and 
calls her uoopS with a Sy//rum. Patrio vocat agmina 


Hiro. The Gods, or rather the monſters of Agypt,. 
fight againſt Neptune, Venus, Minerva, Mars, and 
Apollo We ſee Antony's fleet beaten, and the Nile 


ſorrowfully opening his boſom to receive the con- 


quered : Cleopatr.-. looks pale and almoſt dead at the 
thought of that death ſhe had already determined; 
nay, we ſee the very wind [apis which haſtens her 
flight: We ſee the three triumphs of Avgufus ; that 
prince conſecrates three. hundred temples, the altars 


are filled with ladies offering up ſacrifices. Auguſtus, 


_ fitting at the entrance of Apollos temple, receives pre- 


ſents and hangs them on the pillars of the temple; 
while all the conquered nations paſs by, who /peak. 


different languages, and are differently equipped and ar- 


nm Iscedunt vidtæ longo ordine geniet, 
Quam warie linguis habitu tum veſtis & ar mis. 


Nothing can better juſtify Homer, or ſhew the wiſdom 
and judgement of Virgil. He was charmed with 4- 
cbilles's ſhield: and therefore would give the fame or- 
nament to his poem. But as Homer had painted the 
univerſe, he was, ſenſible that nothing remained for 
him to do; he had no other way to take than that of 
prophecy, and ſhew what the deſcendant of his hero 
| thould perform; and he was not afraid to go beyond 
Homer, becauſe there is nothing improbable in the 
hands of a God. If the criticks ſay, that this is juſ- 
tifying oge fault by another, I defire they would agree 
among themſelves : Scaliger, who was the firſt that 


condemned Homer's ſhield, admires Virgil s. But ſup- 
poſe they ſhould agree, it would be fooliſh to endea- 


vour to perſuade us, that what Homer and Virgil have 


done, by the approbation of all ages, is not good; 
and to make us think, that their particular taſte ſhould 
prevail over that of all other men. Nothing is more 
ridiculous than to trouble one's ſelf to anſwer men who 


ſhew ſo little reaſon in their criticiſms, that we can do 
them no greater favour, than to aſcribe. it to their igno- 


Thus 
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Thus far the objections are anſwered by Monſ. Da- 
cier. Since when, ſome others have been ſtarted, as 
that the objeQs repreſented on the buckler, have no 
reference to the poem, no agreement with Thetis who 
_ procured it. Vulcan, who made it, or Achilles for 
whom it was made. 
I 0 this it is replied, that the repreſentation of the 
ſea was agreeable.enough to Thetis ; that the ſpheres. 
and. celeſtial fires were ſo to V. ulcan ; (tho? the truth 
is, any piece of workmanſhip was equally fit to come 
from the hands of this God) and that the images of a 
town beſieged, a battle, and an ambuſcade, were ob-. 
jects ſufficiently proper for Achilles, But afrer all, 
where was the neceſlity that they ſhould be ſo? They 5 
had at leaſt been as fit for one hero as for another; 
and ZEneas, as Virgil tells us, knew not what to wake 
of the figures on his ſhield, = 


Rerumgque i (gnarus, imagine gaudet. 


II. But ſtill the main objection, and that in which 5 
the vanity of the moderns has triumphed moſt, is that 
the ſhield is crouded with ſuch a multiplicity of figures, 
as could not poſſibly be repreſented in the compaſs of 
it. The late Diſſertation of Monſ. Boivin has put an 

end to this cavil, and the reader will have the plea- 
ſure to be convinced of it by ocular demonſtration, in 
the print annexed. _ 5 

1 he author ſuppoſes the . to * been per- 
fectiy round: He divides the convex ſurface into four 

concentrick circles. 
be circle next the centre contains the globe of ha 
earth and the ſea in miniature : he gives this circle the 
dimenſion of three inches. 
The ſecond circle is allotted for the heavens ar the 
ſtars: he allows the ſpace of ten inches between 
this and the former circle. 

The third ſhall be eight inches diſtant from the is 
cond. . The {pace between thoſe two circles ſhall be 
divided. into twelve compartiments, each of which 
makes a piture of ten or eleven inches deep. 


The 


> 
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The fourth circle makes the margin of the buckler: 
And the interval between this and the former, being 
of three inches, is ſufficient to repreſent the waves 

and currents of the ocean. 
All theſe together make but four ſeet i in the whote 
in diameter. The print of theſe circles and divifions 
will ſerve to prove, that the figures will reither be 
crouded nor «confuſed, if: diſpoſed in We place 
and order. 
As to the ſize and figure of the ſhield, it is evident 
from the poets, that in the time of the Trojan war 
there were ſhields of an extraordinary magnitude, 
"The buckler of 4jax is often compared by Hamer to a 
tower, and in the ſixth Iliad that of Hector is 
deſcribed to cover him from the thoulder to the an- 
Aus de 0¹ opupa nine x 3 Nous 1 : 
Allo j rund beev Ac og aden. 1 17 


1 the ſecond verſe of the defeription . this buck- . 


ler of Achilles, it is ſaid that Vulcan caſt around | ita 
_ radiant circle. 


Nee & drluſa BAD S εHh. v. 479. 


Which proves the . 1 to have been round. But if 
it be alledged that «v4 as well ſignifies oval as circu 
lar, it may be anfwered, that the circular figure 
better agrees to the ſpheres tepreſented in the centre, 
and to the courſe of the ocean at the circuinference, 
We may vely well, allow four foot diameter to this 
buckler: as one way ſuppoſe a larger ſize would have 
been tco unwieldy, ſo a lefs would not ha ve been ſuff- 
cient to cover the breaſt and arm of a man of a fla- 
ture ſo large as Achilles. 
In allowing four foot diameter to the wh: ole, each 
of the twelve compärtiments may be of ten or eleven 
inches in depth, which will be enough to contain, 
without any confuſion, all the objects, which Homer 
_ mentions, Indeed in this priat, each compartiment 
being but one inch, the preg figures only are le- 
| preſented; 
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preſented; but the reader may eaſily imagine the ad- 
vantage of nine or ten inches more. However, if the 
criticks are not yet ſatisfied, there is room enough, it is 


but taking in the literal ſenſe the words 74208 dοανν,n, 
with which Homer begins his deſcription, and the 
buckler may be ſuppoſed engraven on both ſides, 
which ſuppoſition will double the ſize of each piece: 
The one ſide may ſerve for the general deſcription of 


heaven and earth, ana the other for all the particu- 


III. It having been now ſhewn, that the ſhield of 85 


Homer is blameleſs as to its deſign and diſpoſition, and 


that the ſubject (ſo extenſive as it is) may be con- 


tracted within the due limits; not being one vaſt un- 
propriated heap of figures, but divided into twelv ere- 
gular compartiments: What remains, is to conſider 


this piece as a complete idea of painting, and a ſketch 
for what one may call an univerſal pidture. T his is 


certainly the light in which it is chiefly to be admired, 


JJ 
b There is reaſon to believe that Homer did in this as 
he had done in other arts, (even in mechanicks) that 
is, comprehend whatever was known of it in his time; 
if not (as is highly probable) from thence extend its 
ideas yet further, and give more enlarged notion of 
it. Accordingly, it is very obſervable, that there is 
ſcarce a ſpecies or branch of this art which is not 
here to be found, whether biſtory, battle-pamting, 
lancſkip, architecture, fruits, flowers, animals, Cc. 

think it poſſible that painting was arrived to a 
greater degree of perfection, even at that early period, 


and in which alone the criticks have neglected to 


thanis generally ſuppoſed by thoſe who have written 
upon it. Pliny expreſsly ſays, that it was not known 


in the time of the Trojan war. The fame author, 
and others, repreſent it in a very imperſect ſtate in 


_ "Greece, in, or near the days of Homer. They tell us 


of one painter, that he was the firſt who begun to 
ſhadow ; and of another that he filled his outline only 


With 
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with a fingle colour, and that laid on every where 
alike: But we may have a higher notion of the art, 
from thoſe deſcriptions of ſtatues, carvings, tapeſtries, 
ſculptures upon armour, and ornaments of all kinds, 
which every where occur in our author; as well ag 
from what he fays of their beauty, the relievo, and 
their emulation of life itſelf. If we conſider how 
much it is his conſtant practice to confine himſelf to 
the cuſtom of the times whereof he writ, it will be 
hard to doubt but that painting ard ſculpture muſt 
| have been then in great practice and repute. | N 
Tue ſhield is not only deſcribed as a piece of ſculp- 
ture but of painting, the outlines may be fuppoſed en- 
gra ved, and the reſt enamelled, or inlaid with various 
coloured metals. The variety of colours is plain) 
diſtinguiſned by Horner, where he fpeaks of the black- 
ne /s of the new opened earth, of the ſeveral colours f 
_ the grapes and vines; and in other places. The dif- 
ferent metals that Vulcan is feigned to caſt in the fur- 
nace, were ſufficient to afford all the neceſſary co- 
Jours : But if to thoſe which are natural to the metals, 
ve add alſo thoſe which they are capable of receiving | 
from the operation of fire, we fhall find, that Vulcan 
had as great a variety of colours to make uſe of as 
any modern painter. That enamelling, or fixing co- - 
lours by fire, was practiſed very anciently, may be 
conjectured from what Diadorus reports of one of the 
walls of Babylon built by Semiramis, that the bricks of 
i avere painted before they were burned, ſo us to repre- 
ent all forts of animals, lib. 2. chap. 4. Now it is 
but natural to infer, that men had made uſe of ordi- 
nary colours for the repreſentation of objects, before 
they learned to repreſent them by ſuch as are given by 
the operation of fie; one being much more eaſy and 
obvious than the other, and that ſort of painting by 
means of fire being but an imitation of the painting 
with a pencil and colours The fame inference may 
be farther inforced from the works of tapeſtry, which 


the women of thoſe times interweaved with many co- 
. es | lours ; 
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ours; as appears from the deſcription of that veil 
which Hecuba offers to Minerva in the ſixth Iliad, and 
from a paſſage ia the twenty ſecond, where Androma- 
che is repreſented working flowers in a piece of this 
kind They muſt certainly have known the uſe of 
colours themſelves for painting, before they could 
think of dying threads with thole colours, and weav- 
ing thoſe threads cloſe to one another, in order only to 
a more laborious imitation of a thing ſo much more 
eaſily performed by a pencil. This obſervation I owe 
to the Abbe Fraguier. a on og od ply 
It may indeed be thought, that a genius ſo vaſt and 
comprehenſive as that of Homer, might carry his 
views beyond the reſt of mankind, and that in this 
buckler of Achilles he rather deſigned to give a ſcheme _ 
of what might be. performed, than a deſcription of 
what really was ſo: And fince he made a God the ar- 
| tiſt, he might excule himſelf from a ftri& confine- 
ment to what was known and practiſed in the time of 
the Trojan war. Let this be as it will, it is certain 
that he had, whether by learning, or by ſtrength of ge- 
nius, (tho? the latter be more glorious for Homer) a full 
and exact idea of painting in all its parts; that is to ſay, 
in the invention, the compo/etion. the expreſſion, cc. 
Tbe invention is ſhewn in finding and introducing, 
in every ſubject, the greateſt, the moſt ſignificant, and 
moſt ſuitable objects. Accordingly, in every ſingle pic- 
ture of the ſhield, Homer conſtantly finds out either 
thoſe objects which are naturally the principal, thoſe 
which moſt conduce to ſhew the ſubject, or thoſe. 
which ſet it in the livelieſt and moſt agreeable light ; 
"Theſe he never fails to diſpoſe in the moſt advantage- 
ous manners, ſituations, and op olitions. 


Next, we find all his figures differently characterised, 
in their expreſſions and attitudes, according to their 
ſeveral natures : The Gods (for inſtance) are ditlin- 
guiſhed in air, habit, and proportion, from men, in 
the fourth picture; maſters from ſervants, in the 
eighth; andſoofthereſt, 8 
Vo. III. . 


O Nothing : 


1 
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Nothing is more wonderſul than his exact obſervation 
of the contraſt, not only between figure and figure, but 
between ſubject and ſubject. The city in peace is a 
contraſt to the city in war: Between the ſiege in the 
fourth picture, and the battle in the ſixth, a piece of 
paiſage is introduced, and rural ſcenes follow after. 
The country too is repreſented in war in the fifth, as 
well as in peace in the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, 
The very animals are ſhewn in theſs two different 
ſtates, in the tenth and the eleventh. Where the ſub- 
jects appear the ſame, he contraſtes them ſome other 
way: Thus the firlt picture of the town in peace hay- 
ing a predominant air of gaiety, in the dances and 
pomps of the marriage; the ſecond has a character of 
earneſtneſs and ſolicitude, in the 175 and pleadings. 
In the pieces of rural life, that of the ploughing is 


of a different character from the harveſt, and that of | 


the harveſt from the vintage. In each of theſe there 
is a contraſt of the labour and mirth of the country = 
people : In the firft, ſome are ploughing, others tak- 
ing a cup of good liquor, in the next we ſee the reap- 
ers working in one part, and the banquet prepared in 
another; in the laſt, the labour of the vineyard is re- 
lie ved with muſick and a dance. The perſons are no 
leſs varied, old and young, men and women: There 
being women in two pictures together, namely the 
eighth and ninth, it is remarkable that thoſe in the lat- 
ter are of a different character from the former; they 
| who dreſs the ſupper being ordinary women, the 
others, who carry baſkets in the vineyard, young and 
| beautiſul virgins: And theſe again are of an inferior 
character to thoſe in the twelfth piece, who are diſt- 
inguiſhed as people of condition by a more elegant 
dreſs. There are tbree dances in the buckler ; ard 
theſe too are varied: That at the wedding is in a cir- 
cular figure, that of the vireyard in a row, that in the 
laſt picture, a mingled one. Laſtly, there is a mani- 
feſt contraſt in the colours; nay, even in the back- 
grounds, of the ſeveral pieces : Fcr example, * 


e 2323 
as F TS = F * N 
Fg * as © : „ * 
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the ploughing is of a dark tinct, that of the harveſt yel- 
low, that of the paſture green, and the reſt in like 
m anner. 3 i 
That he was not a ſtranger to aereal perſpecive, 

appears in his expreſly marking the diſtance of object. 

from object: He tells, for inftance, that the two. {pies 
lay a little remote from the other figures; and that the 
oak, under which was ſpread the banquet of the rea- 

pers, ſtood ap rt. What he ſays of the valley ſprink- 

led all over with cottages and flocks, appears to be a 

deſoription of a large country in perſpect ve. And in- 
deed a general argument for this may be drawn from 
| the number of figures on the ſuield; which could not 
be all expreſſed in their full magnitude: and this 
is therefore a ſort of proof that the art of lefſen- 
bog them according to perſpeRive was known at that 
une. r 5 . 
What the criticks call the Ares unities, ought inreaſon 
as much to be obſerved in a picture as in a play; each 
ſhould have only one principal a J ion, one inſtant of 
time, and one point of view. In this uiethod of exami - 
vation alſo the ſhield, of Homer will bear the teſt: He 
bas been more exact than the greateſt painters, who 
have often deviated from one or other of theſe rules, 
| Whereas (when we examine the detail of each comper- 
tunent) it will appear, 555 
PFirſt, that there is but one principal action in each 
PiQuure, and that no ſupernumerary figures or actions 
are introduced. This will anſwer all that has been 
ſaid of the confuſion ard croud of figures on the ſhield, 
by thoſe who never comprehended the plan of it. 
Secondly, that no action is repreſented in one piece, 
which could not happen in the ſame inſtant of time. 
This will overthrow the objection againſt ſo many dif- 
ferent actions appearing in one ſhicld ; which in this 
caſe, is much as abſurd, as to object azain{t to many of 
Raphael's Cartons appearing in one gallery, . 
Thirdly, It will be manifeſt that there are no objects 
in any one picture * not be ſeen in one rt 
| | 2 OR 0 
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of view Hereby the Abbe Terraſſon's whole ciiticifm 
will fall to the ground, which amounts but to this, 
that the general objects of the heavens, ſlars and ſea, 
with the particular proſpects of towns, fields, Cc. 
could never be ſeen all at once. Homer was incapa- 
ble of fo abſurd a thought, nor could theſe heavenly 
bodies (had he intended them for a picture) have ever 
been ſeen together from one point; for the cor ſtella- 
tions and the full moon, for example, could never be 


feen at once with the ſun. But the celeſtial bodies were 


placed on the boſs, as the ocean at the margin of the 
ſhield: Theſe were no parts of the painting, but the 
ſormer was only an ornament to the projection in the 
middle, and the latter a frame round about it: In the 
fame manner as the diviſions, projeQions, or angles of 
a roof are left to be ornamented at the diſcretion of 
the painter, with foliage, architecture, groteſque, or 
what he pleaſes: However, his judgment will be till 
more commendable, if he contrives to make even theſe 
extrinſical parts to bear ſome alluſion to the main de- 
ſign: It is this which Homer has done, in placing a 
ſori of ſphere in the middle, and the ocean at the bor- 
der, of a work, which was expreſsly intended to repre- 
JJ TT. 
I proceed now to the detail of the ſhield ; in which 
the words of Homer being firſt trar flated, an attempt 


will be made to ſhew with what exact order all that he 


deſcribes may enter into the compeſition, according io 
the rules of painting. „ ot 


THE | 


I 


THE 


SHIELD or ACHILLES. 


Div 00 into its ſeveral parts, 


The Boss of the SE181.D. 


V ERS E. 483. Ex wir ara, c.] Here Vu 
dean repreſented the earth, the bea ven, the ſea, 
the indefatigable courſe of the ſun, the moon in her 
full, all the celeſtial ſigns that crown Olympus, the 
0 Pleiades, the Hyades, the great Orion, and the Bear, 
commonly called. the Wain, the only conſtellation, 


* which, never bathing; ſelf in the oceen, turysabour 


the pole, and obſerves the courſe of Orion. | 
The ſculpture of theſe reſembled. Seer of our 
terreſirial and celeſtial Globes, and took up, the Centre 
of the ſhield : Ir 1s plam by the huddle in which Ha- 
vier expreſſes this; that he did not defciibe 1 it as a pic- 
ture for a point: of fight 


The cireumference is divided into twelve compar- 


timents, each being a ſeparate picture: as follow: 


Fuſt Compartiment. ATowrin Peace. 


r be Jo neunce none, i e.þ He engraved wo 
© cities ; in one of them were repreſented nuptials and, 
N feſtivals. The ſpouſes from their bridal chambers 
were conducted through the town by the light of 
\ * torches. Every mouth fung the hymeneal ſong: 


6 The youths t t "ed. rap: dly. about 1 in a circular dance: 


1 Tho flute ah the lyre reſounded: 1 he women, 
0 7 20Þ © cvery 
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every one in the ſtreet, ſtanding in the porches, be- 
held, and admired, E 

In this picture, the brides preceded by torch- bearers 

are on the fore- ground. The dance in circles, and. 
muſicians behind them: The ſtreet in perſpective on 

either de, the women and fpeQators in the porches, 


Ec. diſperſed through all the architecture. 
eee df of he 


Aa N evo, c.] There was ſeen a Number of 
people in the market-place, and two men diſputing 


_ © warmly. The occafion was the payment of a fine 


for a murder, which one affirmed before the people 


be had paid, the other denied to have received; both 


© demanded that the affair ſhould be deter.nined by the 
© judgment of an arbiter : The acclamations of the 
* multitude favoured ſometimes the one party, ſome- 
% (8 
UNeere is a fine plan for a maſter- piece of eæpreſſion; 
any judge of painting will ſee our author has choſen 
that cauſe, which, of all others, would give occaſion 
to the greateſt: variety of expreſſion : The father, the- 
murderer, the witneſſes, and the different paſſions of 
the aſſembly, would afford an ample field for this. ta- 
lent even to Ragbael himfel © 


' Third Compartiment. The Senate: 


Kipunts N Ae Nad %, c.] The heralds ranged the: 
people in order: The reverend elders were ſeated on 
* ſeats of poliſhed ſtone, in the ſacred circle ; they 
* roſe up and declared their judgment, each in his 
turn, with the ſceptre in his hand: Two. talents of, 
gold were laid in the middle of the circle, to be 
given to him who ſhould pronounce the moſt equi- 
table judgment. 5 5 
he judges are ſeated in the centre of the picture; 
one (who is. the principal figure) ſtanding up as ſpeax- 
ing, another in an action of riſing, as in order to er 7 
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The ground about them a proſpect of the Forum filled 


with auditors and ſpectators. 


Fourth Compartiment. ATown in War. 


T* N inipuy wiv, fc, © The other city was beſieged 
dy two glittering armies : They were not agreed, 
« whether to ſack the town, or to divide all the 
booty of it into equal parts, to be ſhared between 


them: Mean time the beſieged ſecretly armed them- 
« ſelves for an ambuſcade. Their wives, children and 


old men were poſted to' defend their walls: The 
© warriors marched from the town with Pallas and © 


Mars at their head: The deities were of gold, and 


© had golden armours, by the glory of which they 
vVvere diſtinguiſhed above the men, as well as by their 


« ſuperior ſtature, ard more elegant proportions. 


| This ſubject may be thus diſpoſed: The town 
pretty near the eye, acroſs the whole picture, with the 
old mien on the walls: The chiefs of each army on the 


fore ground: Their different opinions for putting the 


tovyn to the ſword, or ſparing it on account of the | 
booty, may be expreſſed by ſome having their hands on. 


5 their ſwords, and looking up to the city, others ſtop- 
ping them, or in an action of perſuading them againſt 


it. Behind, in proſped, the townſinen may be ſeen 
going out from the backgates, with the two deities. at 


"their hesse V% 
Hamer here gives a clear inſtance of what the anci- 


ents always practiſed; the diſtinguiſhing the Gods 
and Goddeſfes by characters of majeſty or beauty 
ſomewhat ſuperior to nature; we conſtantly find this 
in their Statues, and to this the modern maſters 


owe the grand taſte in the perſection of their fi- 
JJV 35 
5 Fifth Compartiment. An. Ambuſcade, 


O18 Gre if baano, He.] Being arrived at the ri- 
© ver where they deſigned their ambuth (the place 


* Where the cattle were watered) they eiſpoſed them- 


* ſelves 
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| © ſelves along the bank covered with then arms: 
Two ſpies lay at a diſtance from them, obſcrvir 
* when the oxen and ſheep ſhould come to drink. 
They came immediately, followed by two ſhepherds, 
Who were playing on their pipes, without any appre- 
© kenfion of their danger. 

This quiet picture is a kind of Repoſe between the 
laſt, and a following active pieces. Here is a ſcene 
of a river and trees, under which lie the ſoldiers, next 
the eye of the ſpectator; on the farther bank are pla- 
ced the two ſpies on one hand, and the flock and 

| ſhepherds Res 1 at a greater diſtance on the 


8 other. 


Sicth Compartiment. The Battle. 


O 4 T2 po. dd yreg, Se. ] 7; * The dente of the | 
© town ruſhed upon them, carried off the oxen and 
« ſheep, and killed the ſhepherds. The beſiegers ſit- 
ting before the town, heard the outcry, and moun- 
ting their horſes, arrived at the bank of the river; 


where they ſtopped, and: encountered each other 


with their ſpears. Diſcord; tumult; and fate, ra- 
© ged in the midſt of them. There might you 
* ſee cruel Heſtiny dragging a dead ſoldier rhro' the: 
« tatile ; two 9thers ſhe- ſeized alive; one of which 
« was mortally wounded ; the other not yet hurt: 
© 'The garment on her ſhoulders was ſtain-d with hu- 
man blood: The figures appeared as if they lived}, 
moved, and fought, you would think they 8 5 


__ + dragged off theix dead. wig 
The ſheep and two ſhepherds lying dead upon the 


fore- ground. A battle-pit ee fills the picture. The 
allegorical figure of the Farca or Deftiny is the princi- 
pal. This had been a noble oecation for ſuch a painter 
as Rubens, who has, with moſt happineſs and learnings. 
imitated the ancients in theſe fictitious and.ſymbolical 
perſons. 


PR 25 
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Seventh Compartiment. Tillage. $35 
Ex F brite ve Lm! The next piece repreſented 
ca large field, a deep and fruitful foil, which ſeemed 
© to have been three times plowed ; the labourers ap- 
peared turning their plows on every fide, As ſoon as 
© they came to a Jand's end, a man preſented them a. 
© bowl of wine; cheared with this, they turned, and 
worked down a new furrow, defirons to haften to 
_ * the next land's end. The field was of gold, but 
looked black bebind the plows, as if it had really 
been turned up; the ſurprizing effect of the art 
of Vulcan. „ OE Fes 4/2 
The plow-men muſt be repreſented on the fore- 
ground, in the action of turning at the end of the 
furrow. The invention of Homer is not content witng 
barely putting down the figures, but enlivens them pro- 
digiouſly with ſome remarkable circumſtance : The 
giving a cup of wine to the plowmen muſt occaſion a 


mme expreſſion of the faces. 


Eighth Compartiment. The Harweſt. 
EY d bride: Ttwero, c.] Next he repreſented afield of 
corn, in which the reapers worked with fharp ſickles 
in their hands; the corn fell thick along the fur- 
rows in equal rows: Three binders were employed 
in making up the ſheaves: The boys attending 
them, gathered up the looſe ſwarths, and carried 
them in their arms to be bound: The lord of the 
field ſtanding in the midit of the heaps, with a ſcep- 
tre in his hand, rejoices in filence : His officers at a 
diſtance, prepare a feaſt under the ſhade of an oak, 
ard hold an ox ready to be facrificed ; white the 
women mix the flour of wheat for the reapers ſup- 
„ „„ „% lo ce. 
The reapers on the fore - ground, with their faces 
towards the ſpeQators ; the gatherers behind, and the 
children on the farther ground, The maſter of the 
field, who is the chief figure, may be ſet in the middle 
of the pidture with a ſtrong light upon him, in the ac- 
„ | | | don 
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groupe of great variety. ö 

Ninth Compartiment. The Vinicgge. 
kx F irie aqua, £4.) He then engraved a vine- 
yard loaden with its grapes: The vineyard was gold 


e but the grapes black, and the props of them ſilver. 
A trench of a dark metal, and a paliſade of tin, en- 
compaffed the whole vineyard. There was one path 
in it, by which the labourers in the vireyard paſſed: 

* Young men and maids carried the fruit in woven 


baſkeis: In the middle of them a youth played on 
+ the |yre, and charmed them with his tender voice, 


as he ſung to the rings (or as he ſung to the ſong. 
{triking the ground with their 


6 

7 4 
© of Linus :) The ref | 
feet in exact time, followed hin in a dance, and ac» 
companied bis voice with their own. 155 


Tobe vintage ſcarce needs to be painted in any co- 


Tours but Homer's. The youths and maids towards | | 
the eye; as coming out of the vineyard : The enclo- 


five, pales, gate, c. on the fore-grourd, There is 


ſomething inexpreſſibly riant in this piece, above all the 


: Tenth Compartiment. 1 Animals. 


% 
* 


men of gold attended them, followed by nine large 
dogs. TI wo terrible lions ſeized a bull by the throat 
_ * wharoared as they dragged him along; the dogs and 
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blood. The heid ſmen came up with their dogs, and 


« heartened them in vain, they durſt not N 
Win B 


„% nOMen's iti, | aw 
tion of direction and pointing with his ſceptre : The 
oak, with the ſervants under it, the ſacrifice, & ov e 
diſtant ground, would akogether make a beautiful 


x + ww 65% of 


Ps N ahm reiner Boar, Efc.] He graved a herd of 
OXFN, marching with their heads erected 1 theſe 5 
cken (inlaid with gold and tin) ſeemed to bellow as 
they quitted their ſtall, and run in haſte to the mea- 
dows, throngh which, a rapid river rolled with re- 
founding ftreams amongſt the ruſhes : Four herdſ- 


the herdſmen ran to his reſcue, but the hions, having 5 
torn the bull, devoured his entrails, and drank his 
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the lions, but ſtanding at ſome diſtanee, barked at 
them, and ſhunned them. | 
We have next a fine piece of animals, tame and ta- 
vage: but what is remarkable is, that theſe animals 
are not coldly brought in to be gazed upon: The 
herds, dogs, and lions are put into action, enough to 
exerciſe the warmth and ſpirit of Rude, or the great 
taſte of Julio Romano. | ES 
The lions may be next the eye, one holding the Bull 
by the throat, the other tearing out his entrails: A 
herdſman or two heartening the dogs: All theſe on the 
fore- ground. On the ſecond ground another groupe 
of oxen, that ſeem to have been gone before, toſſing 
their heads and running; other herdſmen and dogs 
after em: And beyond them a proſpect of te ver. 


Fleventh Compartiment. Sheep. 


— Wy y voir, c.] The divine artiſt then ebgrved 2 : 
large flock of white ſheep, feeding along a beautiful 
© valley. Innumerable folds, cottages, and encloſed 
© ſhelters, were ſcattered thro' the proſpet. _. 

This is an entire landſcape without human figures, 
an image of nature ſolitary and undiſturbed : The 


deepeſt repoſe and tranquillity is that which A 
f guiſhes i it from others. 


Twelfth Compartiment. 7 8 


*Þy de xopon, te] The ſkilful Vulcan then deſi gned 
the figure and various motions of a dance, like that 
which Dædalus of old contrived in Gnaſſus for the 
fair Ariadne. There the young men and maidens 
danced hand in hand; the maids were dreſſed in 
nen garments, the men in rich and ſhining ſtuffs: 
The maids had flow'ry- crowns on their heads; the 
men had ſwords of gold hanging. from their ſides in 
belts of ſilver. Here they ſeem to run in a ring with 
active feet as ſwiftly as a wheel runs round when 
tried by the hand of the potter. There, they ap⸗ 
peared to move in many figures, and ſometimes to 
nieet, ſometimes to wind from each other. A multi- 


tude of * ſtood round, delighted with the 
: „ dance. 


P 
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dance. In the middle two nimble tumblers exerci. 
| * fed themſelves in feats of aQivity, while the ſong 
vas carried on by the whole circle. © 
TLuhis picture includes the greateſt number of perſons > 
Homer himſelf has grouped them, and marked the man- 
ner of the compoſition. This piece would excel in the 
different airs of beauty which might be given to the 
young men and women, and the graceful attitudes in 
the various manners of dancing: On which account 
the ſubject might be fit for Guid or perhaps could be 
no Where better executed than in our own country. 
The BoxpeR of the SnIE ID. 'F 
"Ev d' riet daf“. d.] Then laſtly, he repreſented 
the rapid courſe of the great ocean, which he made 
to roll its wa ves round the extremity of the whole 
JJC ͥͤↄĩðVuſſd 0 NV 
This (as has been ſaid before) was only the Frame 


of the Whole Shield, and is therefore but lightly | 


touched upon, without any mention of particular ob- 


- . I ought not to erd this eſſay, without vindicatng 
myſelf from the vanity of treating of an art, which 1 
love ſo much better than I urderſtand : But I have 
been very careful to conſult both the beft performers _ 
and judges'in Painting I can't neglect this occaſion 
of ſaying, how happy I think myſelf in the favour of 
the moſt diiiinguiſhed maſters of that art. Sir Godfrey 
| Keller in particular allows me to tell the world, that 
he entirely agrees with my ſentiments on this ſubject ; 
And can't help wiſhing, that he who gives this teſ- 
| timory to Homer, would ennoble fo great a defign by 
his own execution of it, Vultan never wrought for 


© Thetis with more readineſs and affeQion, than Sir God. 


frey has done for me: And fo admirable a picture of the 

whole univerſe could not be a more agreeable preſent, 

than he has obliged me with, in the portraits of ſome 
of thoſe perſons, who are to me the deareſt objects in 
AED VOLUME, 
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